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Tie first 3 months of 1943 again finds The Chicago Daily News 
far out in front in the amount of grocery advertising published. Whether 
retail, general or total linage The Daily News carried more than the Daily and 
Sunday Tribune combined and more than the 2 other evening papers com- 
bined. The following panels give the figures: 





RETAIL GROCERY LINAGE - GENERAL GROCERY LINAGE TOTAL GROCERY LINAGE 
First 3 Months of 1943 First 3 Months of 1943 First 3 Months of 1943 


LINES LINES LINES 
ist—THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. . 158,230 ist—THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. .241,038 ist—THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 399,268 
2nd—Daily Herald-American. 72,524 2nd—Daily Tribune 123,306 2nd—Daily Herald-American 182,856 
3rd—Daily Times Be .... 64,380 3rd—Sunday Herald-American ...112,995 3rd—Daily Times ....... 138 784 
4th—Sunday Herald-American.... 13,113 4th—Daily Herald-American .....110,332 4th—Daily Tribune tant 132,390 
5th—Sunday Sun ........ 9,155 5th—Sunday Tribune ............ 79,401 5th—Sunday Herald-American... . 126,108 
6th—Daily Tribune .............. 9,084 6th—Daily Times .. ; 6th—Sunday Tribune ............ 84,810 
7th—Sunday Tribune ... ........ 5,409 FOI Bian o.8's6d ie ens F 7th—Daily Sun ... Cwhedenwee ae 
8th—Daily Sun ore ery 8th—Sunday Sun Puitdiied claus , 8th—Sunday Sun iivecs [a 
9th—Sunday Times ... ashe: 9th—Sunday Times , 9th—Sunday Times .............. 3,718 


























As for back as records go The Chicago Daily News has carried MORE total grocery adver- 
a a y £ ) 
tising than any other Chicago newspaper. In 1942, for example, The Daily News published 
1.542.912 lines of grocery advertising. This t etal is practically twice as much as the amount 
) ao I 3 
carried in that same year by the Daily and Sun day Tribune put together. 


NOTE: Figures by Media Records. Liquor linage omitted, since 
The Daily News does not accept the advertising of alcoholic beverages. 


HE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 67 YEARS CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 


AILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street. CHICAGO ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaz: 
ROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building RESPECT AND TRUST SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Buiidino 
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The story of Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker and the 
Gull will be told long after this war-is o memory. 
It is of the stuff of which Faith is perpetuated. 














a future 1s founded on Faith 


PERHAPS, as our enemies say, we have lived 
too soft, too long. Perhaps we should more 
aggressively help to shape our destiny. Yet 
no one can say Americans lack Faith; we 
know Innate Decency will triumph over the evil forces 
which would exploit us. 

Faith in the future enabled the Mirror to lead tab- 
loid newspapers out of the abyss of disrepute. Faith in 
the people enabled the Mirror to give New York a 
NEWSpaper in tabloid size that represents a new high 
in journalism. 

The Mirror was the first, and to this day is the on/y 
New York morning newspaper, to furnish its readers 
with news skillfully epitomized from the million-word 
daily output of all three great news agencies: AP, UP 
and INS. New features and the best of comics have 
been added. . 


growing readership wishes them to stay. The frills went 


. and they stay only when a constantly 


out to make room for a@// the news of a// the world. 


The mission to inform, to transmit significant in- 


formation from the newsfronts of the world to a free 
and articulate people became the first duty of the Mirror. 
And that is the touchstone of an adult editorial philos- 
ophy which seeks to assist people to govern themselves 
with a wisdom as yet unrecorded, and to help them live 
better in history’s most hectic times. 

Just as Faith brought the gull to Rickenbacker, so 
Faith brought rewards to the Mirror. Today, seven years 
since it was decided to remake this newspaper to appeal 
to all straight-thinking families, the Mirror enjoys the 
largest circulation and the greatest advertising linage 
and revenue it has ever had. 

You'll see the Mirror in the hands of Americans, 
everywhere. For its readers are a cross-section of the 
world that is New York. And the one thing this group 
has in common is fa/t/ in the things they read in this, 
their favorite newspaper. More than 750,000 of them buy 
the Mirror daily; more than 1,700,000 buy it on Sundays. 

We are as proud of our readers as they are proud 


of their Mirror. 


sake — , pcm 








the MIRROR .. new york 


Member of ASSOCIATED PRESS * UNITED PRESS * INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE © AP, INS & STAFF PHOTOS + MEDIA RECORDS 
ADVERTISING FEDERATION OF AMERICA * AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS + AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 
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Let’s Keep The Edge We’ve Got 


Allied Fighting Men have given us the Edge. Axis armies are on the 
defensive. Such is the news from many fronts. To us, on the Home 
Front, it means more BOMBS and BONDS to drive that Edge to VICTORY! 


Goss is honored to share in National War Production knowing full well that 
this is the only return road to the free “American Way” — and the right to 


manufacture Printing Presses. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., Chicago, Illinois 


GC 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND 
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BALTIMORE’S 


payroll for its 201,000 industrial wage earners 
is now averaging 9'2 million dollars a week. 
That’s an average weekly wage of $47 per 
worker. -—state comm. of Labor & Statistics. February, 1943 





Whether you are selling ideas, or services, or 
merchandise you can reach most Baltimoreans 
most effectively and economically through the 


SUNPAPERS 


MORNING e EVENING e SUNDAY 
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James W. Sennett | 
333,748 Daily 257,420 Senile 


He’ f 150 adults wh 
a va ae FEBRUARY Average Ne? Paid Circulction 
deliver The Sunpapers exclu- 


tively throughout the Balti- 
more A. B. C. City Zone. 

























He has owned a route for 
the last 8 years and now & 
delivers more than 2200 § 
Dolly (M. & E.) and 1450 
Sunday Sunpapers to sub- 
seribers in North Baltimore. 













329,328 Daily 255,086 Sunday 
JANUARY Average Net Paid Circulation 







325,588 Daily 238,316 PR 
Average Net Paid Circulation 
A. B. C. Audi? Report for 12 Months 


Ending September 30, 1942 
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“*...to meet the needs of our Nation 
and its Allies in the prosecution of 
the war”... . HERCULES MOTORS CORP. 


Hercules, of Canton, Ohio, 
world’s largest exclusive build- 
ers of internal combustion en- 
gines, is 100% on war work. 


Both gasoline and Diesel power- 
ed fighting machines and trans- 
ports are on every battlefront--- 
On every sea. 


Hercules’ pledge is CANTON’S 
pledge ...and TODAY the com- 
bined job of Republic Steel, Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Hercules 
Motors, Hoover Sweeper Co., 
Diebold Safe & Lock Co., and 
more than 100 other plants has 
made Canton one of America’s 
top 10 war production centers. 





Reproduction of & 
adzertisement in The 
Army Journal 





... and when the war is won! 








CANTON will meet the needs of our 
Nation. Wartime giants TODAY— 
peacetime leaders TOMORROW ... 


Canton’s electric furnace steel, roller 
bearings and internal combustion 


engines will shape and power the mil- 
lions of automobiles, trucks, ships, 
streamlined trains and cargo planes 
... the tractors, agricultural and indus- 
trial equipment of a better world to- 
morrow. 








THE CANTON REPOSITORY 


A Brush-Moore Newspaper 


Repr sented Nationally By 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 


LOS ANGELES 
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Greetings 


Publishers! 





PUBLISHERS SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 


America’s Foremost Newspaper Promotion Service 
GENERAL OFFICES: 75 West Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Metropolitan 


LOUISVILLE 


has arrived in the 


900,000 
POPULATION GROUP 


We've moved into the “upper brackets” with such neighbors 

as New York City, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Bos- 

ton, Detroit, Pittsburgh, San Franeiseo, St. Louis, Cleveland, 

Washington, Buffalo, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Milwaukee, and others. 


* 


OU will have to revise your lists and charts! You will have to change your 
sales quotas and advertising budgets! 


There’s a new city to be added to the roster of half-million-or-more metropolitan 
areas. It’s Louisville, which has just reached 502,064. 


On May 1, 1942, the Bureau of Census estimated that the total had risen to 
498,000, and now the indisputable measuring-stick of food ration books carries 
Metropolitan Louisville, which means Jefferson County, Ky., and Clark and Floyd 
Counties, Ind., into the half-million-or-more bracket. 


That’s 50,591 new people since the 1940 census. Industrial output, retail and 
wholesale sales, bank deposits and general spending, are all up in proportion. 


So, revise those plans of yours. Change your population charts. Spot a new 
city ow your map of America’s vitally important metropolitan areas. 


It’s Louisville, a billion-dollar market you can’t get along without! 


Another record . . . The circulation of these newspapers has reached 281,000 
combined daily and 221,000 on Sunday... They do not miss a single dwelling 
unit in all of Metropolitan Louisville! 


* 


Che Convrier-Zonrnal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 
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“,.. flO GIVE THE NEWS IMPARTIALLY, | 
WITHOUT FEAR OR FAVOR, 
REGARDLESS OF ANY PARTY, | 


SECT OR INTEREST INVOLVED. 
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The New York Gimes 
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ANPA Acts to Save Free Press 
Threatened by Wartime Curbs 


Empowers Group to Protect Constitutional 
Rights .. . Dear Approves Gov't Advertising If 
Experts Handle It... Linwood Noyes President 
By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 

ere yr as oop ay- a ie ee _ 


paper Publishers Association acted this week to meet govern- 
ment encroachment on press rights guaranteed by the Con- 


stitution. 

In a resolution adopted Thursday 
at the closing session of its 57th an- 
nual convention in New York, the 
ANPA authorized appointment of a 
committee of five members “to take 
such action as in their judgment seems 
necessary for the protection of the 
right of newspapers to gather and dis- 





seminate important public informa- 
tion,” 

The committee, to be appointed in 
the near future, also was empowered 
to represent the ANPA in any pro- 
ceedings before Congressional com- 
mittees affecting the interests of 
newspapers and their reading public, 
and to protect supply sources in order 
that press service in the war shall be 
maintained without interruption of 
previous distinguished performance. 

Threats Alarm Convention 

This resolution, introduced by Wil- 
liam Dwight, Holyoke (Mass.) Tran- 
script-Telegram, was adopted unani- 
mously and without discussion. It 
telected the growing alarm in press 
ranks, epitomized in the furor over 
the recent ill-starred government at- 
tempt to bar reporters from the forth- 
coming world conferences on food and 
refugees, as well as other suspected 
fovernment moves jeopardizing a tra- 
titional policy of free news dissemina- 
tion, subject only to security consid- 
trations during wartime. 

The resolution said: 

_“Wuereas, It has come to the atten- 
ton of this convention that various 
¥gencies of government have sought 
‘0 restrict newspapers in the perform- 











ance of their vital function of gather- 
ing and disseminating important public 
information essential to the support of 
the war effort, and 


“WuereAs, The Congress of the 
United States has created several spe- 
cial committees for the purpose of 
investigating actions, rules, procedures, 
regulations, orders and directives be- 
yond the scope of power or authority 
granted to any such departments or 
agencies of government, which invade 


Incoming ANPA 
president, Linwood 


1. Noyes, Ironwood 
(Mich.) Globe, 
shakes hands with 


the retiring _ presi- 

dent, Walter M. 

Dear, Jersey City 
Jersey Journal. 


the constitutional rights, privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the 
United States or violate due process 
of law, therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That the president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation be authorized to appoint a 
committee of not more than five mem- 
bers, to take such action as in their 
judgment seems necessary for the pro- 
tection of the right of newspapers to 
gather and disseminate important pub- 
lic information, to represent this 
Association in any proceedings before 
Congressional committees affecting the 
interests of newspapers and _ their 
reading public, and to take any action 
necessary to protect newspapers’ 
sources of supply in both raw ma- 
terials and manpower, in order that 
the essential service of the press in 
support of the war effort shall be 
maintained.” 

Dear, Noyes Keynote Danger 

The conviction that future press 
freedom is at stake in restrictive war- 
time measures allegedly imposed un- 
der the guise of wartime necessity by 
Washington authorities, was deep- 
seated among the 750 ANPA members 
at the organization’s second conven- 
tion since Pearl Harbor. It was the 
best attended ANPA meeting in his- 
tory. 

Walter M. Dear, Jersey City Jersey 
Journal, who was succeeded as presi- 


dent by Linwood I. Noyes, Ironwood 
(Mich.) Globe, keynoted the ANPA’s 
alarm over press restrictions in his 
annual address which opened the 
general sessions of the convention at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel Wednesday. 

“While we must acquiesce in re- 
strictive practices in the name of war 
necessity,” declared Mr. Dear, “we 
cannot escape the apprehension that 
frequently these restrictions are im- 
posed with a motive that does not 
augur well for the future of a free 
press.” 

President Dear warned that every 
American newspaper must be on the 
alert more than ever to protect the 
American free press guarantee from 
abrogation. 

The incoming ANPA president, Mr. 
Noyes, likewise stressed the present 
danger to press freedom, which was 
the dominant theme of the Waldor! 
convention. In his address to the con- 
vention after his election, he said: 

“I wish that I could share the op- 
timism of those who believe that the 
American press—and by the same 
token the American public—is not in 
danger at the present time. 

“There is no sane premise for be- 
lieving that we have reached a mil- 
lennium ending the (historic) struggle 
and permitting a relaxation of our 
vigilance.” 





F. |. Ker, Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator, left, and Harold Hall, New York Times, right, 


papers,” would be “any less scrupulous 
in the proper handling of government 
monies.” 


However, Mr. Dear expressed vig- 
orously the ANPA’s opposition to the 
proposed bill under which Congress 
would appropriate 25 to 30 million 
dollars for newspaper advertising to 
promote War Bond sales, provided 
that the money were shared equally 
by dailies and weeklies. This pro- 
vision, said Mr. Dear, “smacks of sub- 
sidy” and would prove disastrous to 
newspapers. 


May Appear in AP Suit 


Mr. Dear’s address disclosed that 
the ANPA is solidly behind the Asso- 
ciated Press defense of the govern- 
ment’s charges of monopoly. The 
ANPA feels, he explained, that this 
suit was “a direct attack upon the 
integrity of a free press and an adroit 
attempt to regiment under govern- 
ment control all sources of news.” 


“We are prepared to appear in this 
action if, in our opinion, such an ap- 
pearance will help preserve the right 
of publishers to gather their news in 
their own way and free from govern- 
mental control,” he added. 

Mr. Noyes, after his election to the 
presidency, said: 

“I wish that I could share the op- 
timism of those who believe that the 
American press—and by the same 
token the American public—is not in 
danger at this particular time. I refer 
to no incident of the moment in the 
confused economic and political situa- 
tion. But I do emphatically point out 
that history teaches that the battle for 
freedom and the part that the press 
has played in that historic struggle 
are parallel and coincident; there is no 
sane premise for believing that we 
have reached a millennium ending the 
struggle and permitting a relaxation 
of our vigilance. 

“The pioneers and statesmen who 
made this country great blazed a trail 
straight through a maze of confusion 
in the past, around pitfalls of empty 


listen as J. N. Heiskell, Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, makes a point at Wednesday 
morning's ANPA session. 


In his address President Dear en- 


dorsed the principle of government’ 


advertising per se, declaring: 

“We readily admit the basic princi- 
ple of advertising is just as applicable 
and will be equally effective for the 
government as experience has proven 
it to be.” 

He asserted there would be no rea- 
son to believe that independent adver- 
tising experts “who have demonstrated 
their ability and the confidence in 
which they are held by the news- 


promises of demagogues and over bar- 
riers of threats from the despotic. The 
liberty loving people of America have 
trod this path through the stress of 
wars and the darkness of great ad- 
versity in the past. Their progress 


along this course of freedom has been 
made sure and unfaltering through 
the light shed by the free press of 
America. 

“The path is still there. It is a hard 
road, strewn with obstacles, for all the 
old hazards and ambushes continue to 
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exist; but it is the path men will 
choose when they are enlightened and 
on guard against those who would 
lead them into enslavement by false 
promises of an easy detour to Utopia. 
We, who carry and guard a progress 
thus far achieved, still have the duty 
of keeping the light of a free press 
shining clear on the path of freedom— 
have ever increasing responsibilities 
as we face another year in a war-torn 
and uncertain world. 
“Must Travel Path of Truth" 


“I am naturally pleased because of 
the great honor which has come to me 
today. I realize that it is one which 
can come to but few and I know of no 
responsibility which is greater or 
which means more than the presi- 
dency of the ANPA. 

“It is a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. An opportunity has been 
termed merely a problem under dif- 
ferent guise. I, as one newspaper 
publisher, do not have the answers. 
Yet I am anxious and willing to do 
my part. In a composite group of 
newspaper publishers, such answers 
as are necessary can be found. 

“With it all I realize, and am humbly 
conscious of the responsibilities which 
fall upon my shoulders and which all 
of you, and the entire press of the 
country, must share with me as we 
continue to travel the path of truth 
which will not only keep this great 
republic free, but may inspire fellow 
men throughout the world to seek the 
way of freedom and an end of war and 
misery and slavery. 

“As we sit here today in the com- 
forts of modern civilization and share 
the warmth and the friendships and 
the security which surrounds us as of 
the moment, we cannot forget those 
who are offering their lives on the 
field of battle to preserve the very 
thing for which we are fighting at 
home. It brings increasing thoughts 
of our momentous task. We have the 
staggering assignment of fighting and 
winning a war and simultaneously 
winning and meriting a peace that will 
not result in these patriots having died 
in vain. It is our sacred duty, as citi- 
zens, to preserve, on the home front, 
the freedoms which they are fighting 
to save from onslaughts of our enemies 
abroad. They have a right to expect 
honesty of thought and purpose, we 
must not fail them. 

“T feel that the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association can play an in- 
creasingly important part in the post- 
war world—in helping to plan and 
helping to execute those plans—just 
as today it is one of the chief instru- 
ments in helping to win the war. I 
believe in the strength of united action 
and to that end I ask that we continue 
to give our undivided thought and 
energy to the fight to win absolute and 
complete victory at the earliest pos- 
sible moment—towards a rapid and 
decisive success not only in the combat 
areas but here at home as well. 

Wants “Letter of Constitution" 

“I am not a political partisan. As 
an individual I am interested only in 
well planned and honestly adminis- 
tered government, in keeping with the 
spirit and the letter of our Constitu- 
tion. That is my prerogative and I am 
happy to fight for it. 


“This association is not a political | 


or partisan group. It is as American 
as the American scene itself. Therein 
lies the great measure of its strength. 
It should be proud to fight, whenever 
necessary, in these present days, just 
as it has had to fight in the past. 
“One reason why we have this great 
association with its membership rep- 
resenting nearly 600 daily newspapers 
and more than 80% of the daily circu- 
lation of the country—and I look for 
the time to come when it embraces the 





Two eastern and two western executives are snapped as they pause for a moment 
before entering convention hall. L. to r., E. M. Antrim, Chicago Tribune; William 
Dwight, Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript-Telegram; Howard Davis, New York Herald Tribune; 


W. E. Macfarlane, 


vast majority of daily newspapers— 
is that we may act intelligently and 
wisely, with our united and our indi- 
vidual actions related to the greatest 
common good and the best interests 
of all. 

“With that in mind, I ask your 
thoughtful aid, your earnest coopera- 
tion and your intelligent support that 
the free press of America may remain 
the symbol of freedom of the people 
and the foremost instrument in lead- 
ing the battle for the preservation of 
the rights and privileges and powers 
of the American people.” 

William G. Chandler, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, who also is serv- 
ing as director of the Printing and 
Publishing Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, was elected vice-presi- 
dent of ANPA. Mr. Chandler has 
been ANPA treasurer since 1939 and 
has been a member of the organiza- 
tion’s board of directors since 1936. 
If ANPA precedent is followed he will 
be elected to succeed Mr. Noyes as 
president in 1945, assuming that Mr. 
Noyes will be reelected to a second 
one-year term next year. 

Other officers chosen at the Thurs- 
day morning session were president 
and general manager Norman Chand- 
ler, Los Angeles Times, reelected 
secretary, and Edwin S. Friendly, 
general manager, New York Sun, who 
was elected to succeed W. G. Chandler 
as treasurer. 

Five directors were elected for two- 
year terms as follows: David W. Howe, 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press; F. I. Ker, 
Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator; W. E. 
Macfarlane, Chicago Tribune; W. F. 
Schmick, Baltimore Sun, and Mr. 
Dear. All were reelected except Mr. 
Dear, who became a board member 
automatically by virtue of his past 
presidency. 


Chicago Tribune. 


The five directors who hold over for 
another term, having been elected in 
1943 for two-year terms, are as fol- 
lows: George C. Biggers, Atlanta 
Journal; Howard Davis, New York 
Herald Tribune; Ted Dealey, Dallas 
News; J. L. Stackhouse, Easton (Pa.) 
Express, and S. R. Winch, Portland 
Oregon Journal. 


The present alarm of the press over 
its future freedom also found expres- 
sion in the annual committee reports 
submitted to the convention. The 
ANPA’s Committee on Federal Laws 
declared: 

“Executive orders are creating and 
will continue to create greater distress 
to the publishing business than any 
laws ever enacted by Congress, and 
the legislation conferring extraordi- 
nary powers on executive and admin- 
istrative officials should be repealed 
at the war’s end.” 

This committee’s report (which ap- 
pears in full on page 18) also asserted 
that currently proposed Congressional 
investigations of some of the activities 
of executive departments and agencies 
“indicate a healthy return to govern- 
ment by legislative rather than by 
executive decree.” 

The Jersey City Jersey Journal 
publisher phrased the ANPA’s concern 
over future press freedom, saying: 

“It is fundamental that the resolu- 
tion which this association adopted 
last year—‘That we pledge our indi- 
vidual and unswerving support to our 
Commander-in-Chief in this hour of 
national crisis, and our willingness as 
individuals to share in all responsibil- 
ity which American citizenship im- 
posed upon us to the end that victory 
shall be achieved and free men shall 
be forever free’—still represents our 
determination. 
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“That we were fortunate enough ty 
have the opportunity to demonstrate 
the sincerity of this resolution is par. 
ticularly evidenced by those news. 
paper activities—to which reference 
is later made—which have played no 
small part in the war effort. 

“We have come a long way from 
the time when we discussed our major 
problems under the conditions of 3 
competitive market without the blight. 
ing effect of governmental regimenta. 
tion. 





“While we must acquiesce in re. § AN 
strictive practices in the name of : 
war necessity, we cannot escape the of th 
apprehension that frequently these re. , 
strictions are imposed with a motive eral 
that does not augur well for the fy. ) bers! 
ture of a free press. The axiom that M 
the price of liberty is eternal vigilance 9 wor] 
has lost none of its validity.” at th 

Censorship Warning ful ¢ 

President Dear also warned regard. § Jead 
ing censorship: the 

“It is of great importance that we “Th 
give thought to the fact that if ow di 
present voluntary censorship breaks = nd 
down, we are certain to be confronted 7 » , 
by some form of enforced censorship, 

That voluntary censorship has worked Ae 


splendidly up to the present is evi- 
denced by the praise accorded the 
press by the Office of Censorship and 
other high government officials 
several ocasions when important new 
events—such as the Casablanca com 
ference—were so handled by th 
newspapers that not a single line wa 
printed until the information was of 
ficially released. The work of th 
ANPA and the ASNE has been # 
cooperate with the Office of Ce 
ship so that there can be no que 
of the dependability of voluntary 
sorship and its continuance,” 
said, 

In giving the ANPA’s modified ap 
proval of government advertising i 
any funds appropriated do not becom 




















a political football but are admin) Roy R 
istered by real advertising expertsf) vacanc 
Mr. Dear said: Ogden 
Basic Principle Applicable Cowles 

“By resolution last year, the ANPAR ang ¢, 


went on record as opposed to intimi-f thei, 
dation or undue pressure to swithl) Ameri 
split or extend an advertising sched-f§ have | 
ule when the set-up of a marketing (see E 
campaign had been completed. Re All 
cent disregard of this resolution ha laid 
resulted adversely to the newspaper, on 
both in commercial and governmentd AP 
advertising. In the case of the lim this | 
ited Treasury advertising campaig while | 
for sale of bonds last December thy "we | 
hue and cry, not only from radio st 
tions, but also from newspapers Nd 
on the list, resulted in the abandon 
ment of a repetition or expansion 0 
a newspaper advertising campaign {0 Tran 
the second war loan drive now cur Was de 
rent. p) of the 


“Another phase of this problem ha at whi 





developed through the announcemetl _ ( 
of a bill to be introduced in the Com yt 
Or Be bilities 

“Briefly it is proposed that #§ es 
appropriation of 25 to 30 million dolg "era 
lars shall be voted by Congress Pa 
advertising in newspapers of Treasuny “tin, v 
bond sales, the appropriation to officers 
equally divided between daily ai el 
weekly newspapers. This _provisiog Preside 
smacks of subsidy. (Tex.) 

“Some newspaper groups have pw Preside 
licly acclaimed approval of the id oy. 
and through overenthusiasm or beg’ F.C 
cause of economic pressure have & zel, as 
pressed advocacy on the ground thé Gould, 
such expenditure, particularly in ™] New 








case of the small newspapers, wo! ys § 
serve as a stop-gap for the economs James 
depression which endangers the co™@ (Ala,) 
tinuation of such publications. Wh Robert, 


den, G; 


(Continued on page 130) 













REroR APRIL 24, 1943 
‘World Press Freedom Crusade 
ate 8 
ar'~ 
“IUrged by Cooper at AP Meeting 
ice 
no . . 
Newly-Named Executive Director of Coopera- 
om 
ie tive Proposes Organized Effort to Give Other 
ht. o . . 
ta. Countries Our Rights to Untainted News 
- | AN EARNEST CALL for a universal press crusade to effect Marvin H. Creager, Milwaukee 
of free access to and transmission of all news in every part Journal, withdrew as a candidate be- 
the |} of the world when peace comes was made by Kent Cooper, gen- ——_ agp hae a ake arg 
t | eral manager of the Associated Press, at the AP’s annual mem- ion, ‘There were no nominations 
fy. @ bership luncheon in New York April 19. from the floor. 
hat} Mr. Cooper, who was designated executive director of the The members of the executive com- 
nee § world’s largest newsgathering cooperative the following day mittee elected by the board on Tues- 
at the adjourned meeting of the board, asserted that a success- day are, in addition to McLean, Bel- 
ful crusade toward this end, led by the American press, “will — ag tg = a geo 
rd. § Jead to honesty in news, because when the source is open to all, (Mich.) Telegrs Beige ag oll Sule 
the liar cannot gain credence for his tainted news.” berger, New York Times, and E. H. 
“Thus the truth can bring mutual Butler, Buffalo (N. Y.) News. 
abt understanding across international latter representing members from cit- Mr. Cooper’s call to the press to 
ited boundaries,” Mr. Cooper declared. ies of less than 50,000 population. work from now until the peace con- 
hin » Adramatic moment in the annual Directors reelected were Paul Bel- ference for world-wide freedom of 


AP session came when Mr. Cooper 
called upon 1,000 or more publishers 





‘ked 
evi- 


eho eee e332 BF 


58S. 


ers 


NPA and editors at the luncheon to bow 
im their heads in silent tribute to the 
teh American war correspondents who 
have been listed as dead or missing 
(see E. & P., April 17, p. 17). 


etn 
ts All AP wires were silenced for 30 


seconds in similar salute. It had been 
ental ed to stop all news transmission 

lim AP circuits at the same time, but 
oaign this was done at 2:431%% p.m. Monday, 
+ thee While the AP luncheon audience stood 
oe with heads bowed at 2:46 p.m. in 
; nif tibute to the war correspondents who 
don-§ ave given their lives to get the war 
on of news, 

n for Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star, 
cur) Was designated as honorary president 

py of the AP at the same board meeting 
» hay *t Which Mr. Cooper was named exec- 
mena YUVe director. In addition to other 

Con-§ duties in the newly-created AP post, 
ir. Cooper continues the responsi- 
bilities heretofore carried by him as 
general manager. 

Robert McLean, Philadelphia Bul- 
tin, was reelected president. Other 
jo bye licers elected were: Paul Bellamy, 

ant Cleveland Plain Dealer, first vice- 
visiogs President; Houston Harte, San Angelo 


pers, 


t a 
- dol- 
S for 


(Tex.) Standard-Times, second vice- 
pubg President; Lloyd Stratton, secretary, 
. ide 22 office formerly held by Mr. Cooper; 
rb F. Curtis, treasurer; Frank J. Star- 
e etm el, assistant secretary, and Alan J. 
1 the S0uld, assistant treasurer. 

a New directors elected were Arthur 


ys Sulzberger, New York Times; 
- (Ale E. Chappell, Birmingham 
ad -) News and Age-Herald; Roy A. 
de tts, Kansas City Star; O. S. War- 

n, Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, the 


noms 





lamy, Cleveland Plain Dealer; E. K. 
Gaylord, Oklahoma City Oklahoman, 





Roy Roberts, Kansas City Star (left), who was elected to AP directorate to fill 
vacancy caused by his late publisher, George B. Longan, chats at Waldorf with Mrs. 
Ogden Reid, New York Herald Tribune, while Ogden Reid converses with Gardner 
Cowles, Minneapolis Star-Journal and Tribune and director of domestic branch of OWI. 


and J. R. Knowland, Oakland (Cal.) 
Tribune. 

The vote for each successful candi- 
date was as follows: For three year 
terms—Bellamy, 7,155 votes; Sulz- 
berger, 6,807; Gaylord, 6,582; Know- 
land, 6,421; Chappell, 6,094; Warden 
(for director representing cities un- 
der 50,000 population), 4,387. Roberts, 
who was elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the late George 
B. Longan, whose term would have 
expired in April, 1945, received the 
second highest number of votes—6,927. 
Mr. Roberts also is president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors. 





the press highlighted an annual meet- 
ing which was in direct contrast to 
last year’s turbulent session at which 
the threatened anti-trust suit was 
the dominant subject. While there 
was considerable corridor discussion 
of the government action, instituted 
last Aug. 28 after the preliminary 
shadow-boxing which crept out at 
the 1942 sessions, there were only 
echoes of it at the 1943 meetings. 

The board of directors declared in 
its annual report that the Depart- 
ment of Justice attempt “to make a 
public utility out of the Associated 
Press must be strenuously opposed” 
to prevent “government regulation as 
a public utility.” 

Organization of an independent 
committee of members was described 
by the board as “a heartening event.” 
Numerous members have been inter- 
viewed and the attorney of the small 
papers’ committee, Robert T. Neill 
of San Angelo, Texas, “is prepared to 
emphasize, through witnesses, the 
value of the AP in its present form to 
non-metropolitan newspapers,” the 
report said. 

The board, in addition to this state- 
ment on the Department of Justice 
suit in its annual report (carried on 
page 120 of this issue) asserted itself 
on the question of censorship. It 
said the AP would continue to make 
every effort to obtain full and free 
access to war news when publication 
would not adversely affect the war 
program. 

The suit also cropped up when Tim- 
othy N. Pfeiffer, of Milbank, Tweed & 
Hope, the AP’s special counsel in de- 





Speakers at AP luncheon and meeting Monday, |. to r.: Robert McLean, Philadelphia 

Bulletin, AP president; Kent Cooper, general manager; W. J. Haley, joint managing 

director, Manchester Guardian and Evening News, Manchester, England, and a director 

of Reuters, and Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star, former AP president, who was 
honored for 50 years of service to AP. 





Ed. Lindsay, Decatur (IIl.) Herald and Re- 
view, chairman of small AP members’ spe- 
cial committee in anti-trust suit, and R. C. 


Schaub, at right, managing editor of 
Herald and Review, at AP luncheon. 


fending the government action, was 
introduced to the members at the 
afternoon session in the Starlight Roof 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Con- 
gratulating the AP on its celebration 
of its fiftieth anniversary this year— 
this anniversary dating from the 
formation of the AP of Ilinois—Mr. 
Pfeiffer expressed the hope and be- 
lief that “you will be celebrating your 
fifty-first anniversary next year,” re- 
gardless of the government’s suit. 
Resolutions Committee Named 

Because of the possibility that reso- 
lutions “dealing with various ques- 
tions which might border on the con- 
troversial” might be introduced from 
the floor, Mr. McLean announced at 
the morning session the appointment 
of a resolutions committee. Henry 
H. Conland, Hartford Courant; J. R. 
Knowland, Oakland Tribune, and 
Fred Schilplin, St. Cloud (Minn.) 
Times, were named to it. However, 
no resolutions were presented. 

Mr. Cooper spoke at the luncheon 
after Mr. McLean explained that the 
general manager has “seldom con- 
sented to address the AP luncheon.” 
Although the AP president did not 
mention it, one reason Mr. Cooper 
deviated from his policy was that his 
subject—free exchange of news—is 
one that is closest to his heart. In 
previous addresses, in articles in Ep1- 
Tor & PUBLISHER, in his recent book 
which took its very title from the 
cause for which he has been working 
—“Barriers Down’”—Mr. Cooper has 
told of his hopes. But this was the 
first time he phrased those hopes into 
a demand for a crusade. 

Mr. McLean described Mr. Cooper 
as another in addition to Mr. Noyes 


who “has dedicated his life to the 
AP.” He said the operating head of 
the AP “by practicing what he 


preaches—as well as preaching what 
he practices—gives reality to an 
ideal.” 

Mr. Cooper has been general man- 
ager since 1925. He entered Asso- 
ciated Press service in 1910. He be- 
came chief of traffic in 1912, and as- 
sistant general manager in 1920. 

The AP general manager’s unprece- 
dented tribute to the war correspond- 
ent casualties of other services, news- 
papers and radio chains was followed 
by a discussion of AP war reporters 
and the books they have written. 

Cooper's Plea for Crusade 

“That,” said Mr. Cooper, “finishes 
the first branch of my mission today. 

“By a self-imposed rule, my ex- 
pressions have been confined solely 
to matters concerning the direction 
and management of the services of the 
Associated Press. I may get lost in 
the departure I am about to make. 
But if I do get lost, I have this con- 
viction about it: I will be among 
friends. 

“To begin with—this is a reminder 


Kent Cooper Asks Crusade for World Press Freedom 


EDITOR & PUBLIS HERSFC 





that since I saw many of you last I, 
too, wrote a book. 

“I think the subject of the book is 
important. Indeed in my own fervent 
thought the book concerns a matter 
that transcends anything for which 
newspapermen can be responsible as 
respects the peace of the world. 

“After this war there will be a peace 
treaty. Actually at this date a dis- 
cussion of peace terms which could be 
imposed by the United Nations is quite 
premature. It is dangerous to proph- 
esy; yet the peace, to me, seems a 
very long way off, nevertheless, it is 
the very nature of the heart of a na- 
tion that did not want war to yearn 
for peace. Thus the people of such a 
nation, even from the day it declares 


Arthur R. Ford, London (Ont.) Free Press, 

president of Canadian Press, addressing 

Monday afternoon AP session. Seated is 

J. A. McNeil, general manager of Cana- 
dian Press. 


war, begin to contemplate the terms 
of peace. The longer the war, the 
more agitated become the discussions 
of what the peace shall provide. 

“Finally comes the peace conference, 
where heretofore all interests have 
had their representatives making de- 
mands except the press, whose repre- 
sentatives are there only as reporters. 
Never at the end of any war in his- 
tory has an organized effort of the 
newspaper men of any nation de- 
manded that a peace treaty contain 
a clause affecting any element of the 
news business. An experiment in that 
direction in connection with the next 
peace treaty would, therefore, be as 
interesting as it would be novel. 

“It is too much to expect that news 
men will sit at the peace tables. 
Around those tables will be, as al- 
ways, politicians and soldiers in the 
roles of statesmen. This in spite of 
the fact that it is doubtful whether 
any politician or soldier can have any 
better understanding of most of the 
causes of war than accomplished 
newspaper men of international ex- 
perience. Certainly news men alone 
have competent knowledge of one 
cause of war concerning which I mean 
to be specific, namely, perverted pre- 
sentation of international news, which 
is found in lands where the people are 
not free. 

“If any other business were af- 
forded an opportunity for so impor- 
tant a mission affecting its relation to 
the public welfare, it would do some- 
thing about it. With such an oppor- 
tunity and wishing for its continued 
security at home, I suggest that the 
press would do well to foster a cru- 
sade that the people of all countries 
may be granted what is a constitu- 
tional right here—namely, a free press 
which has served and preserved the 
rights of free men in this country of 
ours. 

“Even if the effort could not gain 
any perceptible change in countries 


where governments control what the 
press may print, it surely could gain 
two important guarantees; first that 
news at its source shall be freely 
available to all news men everywhere; 
and, second, that no country shall 
give preferential transmission facil- 
ities to its own press as against the 
press of any other country. This 
means that correspondents of individ- 
ual newspapers and press associations 
everywhere should have direct and 
equal access to the news of all govern- 
ments, with equal facilities of trans- 
mission thereof to their own coun- 
tries. 

“In stating briefly how this would 
eradicate a cause of international 
friction, I do so only to emphasize 
what may be within the knowledge 
of all news men. 

“Exclusive access to the news of 
governments can only be gained by a 
news service through its subordina- 
tion to the government that affords 
such exclusive access. That means 
that the government’s news story will 
be presented in only one way, the 
government’s way, with the resulting 
perversion of the truth, when neces- 
sary, to serve the government purpose. 

“Availability of news at the source, 
with the resulting competition in get- 
ting it and preparing it for publica- 
tion, will lead to honesty in news, 
because with the source open to all, 
the liar cannot gain credence for his 
tainted news. Thus the truth can 
bring mutual understanding across 
international boundaries. 

“This, then, is an expression of 
hope that whenever the day of peace 
shall come, the press of all countries 
will seek the right to give the people 
the truth. As surely as it has, through 
lack of interest, contributed to a cause 
of war, it should avail itself of this 
opportunity. And as for the press of 
this country, the strongest newspaper 
force ever developed in any nation 
ought to crusade to prove to all the 
world that a free press is a heritage 
of the people and that with it the 
people can maintain their freedom.” 


Praises Larry Allen's Spunk 

In mentioning the book-writing war 
correspondents the AP general man- 
ager singled out Larry Allen, now a 
prisoner of the Italians after his cap- 
ture at Tobruk last Sept. 13, as an 
exceptional AP man who has not writ- 
ten of his experiences. 

“In spite of the injuries he received 
aboard the Illustrious, and in spite of 
the ducking, and the injury he suf- 
fered when he went down with the 
British cruiser Galatea, he got back 
safely to the United States for a little 
while to learn how to swim, so he 
could get back in there. And the 
swimming lessons he took saved his 
life when, upon his return, he went 
down with the British destroyer Sikh 
and came up a prisoner of the Italians 
off of Tobruk. A charmed life if I 
ever heard of one. 

“As soon as he could spit out the 
salt water and the oil which were 
choking him, he demanded to be 
taken to General Rommel for a news 
interview. Now, we Americans can 
get a kick out of that kind of spunk. 
The Italians didn’t. They lacked even 


a sense of humor. And the German 
radio exposed this incident as evi- 
dence of the invincibility and the 
astounding nerve, not of the American 
soldier, but of an Associated Press 
man, 

“The name of this individual, now 
in prison camp near Rome, and to 
whom our thoughts go, is Larry Allen. 

“If we can get Larry out of his 
prison camp and back to America by 
next year, I here and now nominate 
him to be your next year’s speaker.” 


Mr. Cooper said an interesting thing 
about all the AP men abroad was the 
fact that this is the first time since 
the Civil War that a big war is being 
covered by “AP trained American 
citizens.” The correspondents who 
have written books were mentioned 
in Mr. Cooper’s annual report to the 
board of directors (E. & P., April 17, 
p. 22). 

Mr. McLean stressed the importance 
of keeping the AP and other organ- 
izations which supply news to news- 
papers “independent of commercial 
control, political control or even of 
the government itself.” 

McLean's Address 


The AP president declared the news- 
papers should be proud that they are 
doing their part in the U. S. war effort 
as a privilege as well as a duty. He 
said they could well be proud of their 
war effort. 

“It is our creed (and it is the creed 
of democracy) that in the people of 
this country there exists a wisdom 
and a power of judgment that, given 
the facts, enables them to reach sound 
conclusions,” Mr. McLean said. 
“Aside from military necessities—and 
I am not speaking of military censor- 
ship, that is a censorship imposed by 
the necessity of war and voluntarily 


a 


Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox, 
Chicago Daily News, 
registered one of the 
heartiest laughs at 
AP session. L. to r.: 
John A. Muehling, 
Manchester (N. H.) 
Union -Leader, who 
is a partner of Mr. 
Knox; Amon Carter, 
Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram; the Navy 
Secretary, and Sec- 
retary of Commerce 
Jesse H. Jones, 
Houston Chronicle. 


accepted by all newspapers—there 
should be withheld from the people 
nothing that hampers them in forming 
judgments in matters of legitimate 
public concern. 

“As never before the newspapers 
of this nation, in addition to reporting 
the war itself, have tackled the at- 
tendant problems—such as the ex- 
planation of the problems of the gov- 
ernment to the people, and of the 
problems of the people to the govern- 
ment; newspapers are helping in the 
effort to utilize our resources to the 
fullest degree, to the collection by the 
people of metals and material needed 
for munitions and equipment, to the 





AP LEASED WIRE MEMBERS' ASSESSMENTS CUT 
ASSOCIATED PRESS members receiving leased wire service were granted 
assessment reductions effective April 11, Eprror & PuBLIsHeR learned 
this week, reflecting the association’s reduction in costs for teletypewriter 
circuits resulting from new tariffs of the American Telephone and Telegraph 


Co. and the Western Union Telegraph Co. 


At the AP general offices in 


New York it was stated that the reductions were applied at all points where 
costs were reduced by the new wire rates, that the amounts varied in pro- 
portion to the regional and state wire costs as determined by the association’s 
assessment formula and that the total of reductions has not yet been com- 
puted because the revision program is not complete. 





5 
h 


Josh L. Horne, Rocky Mount (N. C.} T 
gram, an AP director, and Brig. 6 
Clark Howell, Atlanta Constitution, 

resigned as an AP director when he 
tered the Army, were interested liste 
at AP meeting. Gen. Howell is Adjut 
General of the State of Georgia, 

Atlanta. 


better understanding of the prob 
of the use of the manpower and 
anpower of the nation, and to 
problems of national finance and 
tional borrowing.” 2 
In tracing the development of 
AP, Mr. McLean said it was ! 
50 years ago that the first nation 
organization was formed under 
title of the Associated Press. 
“If we are to celebrate the 
versary of an event, it should be mm 
than just an event, more than a i 
or an occasion. There must have@ 
curred something of enduring impr 
tance and it is to that I shall preset 


a 


4 


ask you to direct your attention.” 

Reviewing the efforts of Americ 
newspaper publishers to establish 
news agency that would not be ct 
trolled by the private interests 0 
once tried to control the news by 
trol of transmission facilities, ! 
McLean continued: 

“It is fifty years ago this year ® 
the Western Associated Press aw0 
to the fact that it had been betra 
by individuals it had trusted. 
New York association had come uM 
the dominance of a commercial oré 
ization controlled by three men, 4 
one of whom could, by any definit 
be considered a newspaper man. 

“Since they thus controlled the 
arriving from foreign parts an 
news of the Eastern seaboard ‘ 
since this embraced much of the 
portant news of the nation and fore 
nations, they had the power to Ge 
mine what news and how much d 
would reach the citizens of this c0 
try. They demanded continuane 
that control and, in addition, 
right to charge the newspapers 
country what they saw fit, 4 


(Continued on page 124) 
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Small Dailies Publishers Study 









SIXTEEN months of publishing their 
newspapers under restrictive war- 
time conditions were reviewed by 
more than 300 delegates to the Small 
failies Sessions of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association this 
week, and the picture they took back 
to their offices, after studying every 

of the business for solutions to 
unprecedented problems, was a dark 











one. 
Publishing a newspaper — under 





Increasing Wartime Problems 


See More Difficult Days Ahead After Reviewing 


Business Since War Began . . . Marshall Pays 
Tribute to Price and Davis 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


tributing to the national defense pre- 
sented grave and difficult problems. 
“Today,” he continued, “twelve months 
later, we realize that those problems 
are even graver than we thought 
then. 

“We recognize that increasing sac- 
rifices must be made, that all out co- 
operation, plus money and sweat, are 
not too much to require of every citi- 
zen fortunate enough to call himself 
an American. So, without relinquish- 



















































Left to right, at 
Tuesday session: 
Frank S. Hoy, Lewis- 
ton (Me.) Sun-Jour- 
nal, a member of 
Small Dailies Com- 
mittee; |. R. Van 
Aurmen, Pawtucket 
(R. 1.) Times, and 
Talbot Patrick, 
Goldsboro (N. C.) 
News-Argus. 
































9000 circulation daily, as this group 
represents, or larger—without going 
inthe red, since the U. S. went to war, 
has called on the utmost in ingenuity 
of management. But what follows 
from here on, it was agreed among 
a. borders on the impos- 










Problems Have Magnified 
‘Problems presented to publishers 


Pearl Harbor have magnified, 
stated. 


increased cost of production 
: formidable specter—there appears 






i relief; shortage of manpower con- 
b apace with Uncle Sam’s de- 
Mands for his armed forces; materials 
vital to the war effort are growing 
increasingly scarcer; white space is 
ata premium, and, although there 
appears to be an increase in adver- 
® tising, the necessity of rationing space 


























appears imminent. 
by cf Only on one important point were 
es, Midelegates assured. It was that, bar- 
tihng an unforeseen emergency, they 

sar tae assured that there will not be 
. aw atother cut in newsprint consumption 
yetra een now and October 1, when the 
d. quarter limitation ends. 
e unm Delegates convened in the Jade 
1 org of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
en, om April 20 for their one day session, 
fniti@™ Yhich traditionally opens the annual 
an. ‘A convention. 
he This was the 57th conclave of the 
and sociation. 
ard 4 Marshall Presides 
re Opening the meeting, Clare Mar- 
de shall, Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette, 
0 n of the session, called upon 
— ~ "oe to “rededicate our- 

ees e principle that only by 
a the light of truth and vigilance will 
o of ca’s future remain secure.” 


nd Mike year, he said, the impact of 
a war and the necessity for con- 








ing our cherished freedoms, but with 
full realization that some temporary 
curtailment is necessary, let us con- 
sider well our vital role in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of this war. 

“The trust the public places in us, 
and our own faith in America—po- 
litical differences notwithstanding— 
combine as a challenge for our vigor- 
ous aid in the prosecution of this war 
to a victorious conclusion.” 


Tribute to Price and Davis 


Mr. Marshall paid tribute to Byron 
Price and Elmer Davis “for their yeo- 
man service in the conduct of the 
Offices of Censorship and War Infor- 
mation.” 

Objective reporting has always been 
the safeguard of truth, he continued, 
adding, we may find it necessary, how- 
ever, in future reporting to place more 
stress on interpretive writing. “A 
healthy trend in this direction is al- 





ready discernible,” Mr. Marshall said. 

“I do not refer to deliberate color- 
ing of news or the individual com- 
mentator type of reporting, but to 
the conscientious efforts of responsible 
newspapers and news agencies to pro- 
vide background information that will 
help the public understand the fac- 
tual news of current events. 

“In this type of service it is doubly 
important to recognize the trust the 
average reader places in his home- 
town newspaper.” 

One of the most important problems 
small dailies as well as other publish- 
ers face—conservation of white space 
—was the first item of business before 
the Tuesday morning session. 

A majority of the delegates favored 
going from five-column to four-col- 
umn comic strips. A majority also 
approved continuance of publication 
of major league baseball box scores 
because of their universal reader 
appeal. 


Ask Closer Editing 


Closer editing of telegraph copy 
also was advanced as a space-saving 
measure, and H. Galt Braxton, presi- 
dent-publisher of the Kinston (N. C.) 
Free Press, asserted that the three 
wire services are “running too many 
leads on their stories.” 

William F. Lucey, business man- 
ager of the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram and Gazette, gave results of 
a survey he conducted on 200 news- 
papers on the carrier boy problem. 
Schools, churches, clubs and other in- 
stiutions where boys of carrier age 
congregate, were visited by papers 
in their search for replacements, Mr. 
Lueey reported. All these approaches 
produced fair results, the papers 
stated. 


The best source, however, was the 
homes of persons who had papers de- 
livered. When a boy was dropping 
his route either to enter the armed 
services or to go into war work, his 
customers were solicited for aid 
through a mimeographed letter asking 
the reader if he knew any youngster 
in the neighborhood who he thought 
might be interested in the job. 

In addition, Mr. Lucey pointed out 


Two fathers and sons are in this group of Pennsylvanians shown at small dailies session 


of ANPA. 


Left to right: David A. Miller, managing editor, Allentown Call and 


Chronicle; Major J. C. Shumberger, controller of that paper; Lieut. Robert L. Pearce, 
son of F. G. Pearce, Altoona Mirror advertising director; Mr. Pearce, and Donald P. 
Miller, son of D. A. Miller and assistant managing editor of the Call and Chronicle. 
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that papers going from three to four 
cents since the trend to a higher sales 
price swept the country lost only half 
as many readers as when the majority 
in 1939 raised their price from two 
cents to three cents the copy. 

Very few publishers have dropped 
the sale of War Stamps through their 
carriers, it was brought out. 

Few papers have increased the use 
of syndicate panels as a possible sub- 
stitute or saving on local engraving 
costs, it was reported. 

Serial stories and “heart throb” 
creations, it was decided, could be 
dropped by a paper to save space with 
the least reader criticism. 

Portsmouth Pool Reviewed 

Ross Stevens, advertising manager 
of the Portsmouth (N. H.) Herald, 
outlined the “Portsmouth War Pool 
Plan,” which he described as “offer- 


ing a rational, workable’ plan of 
community support for wartime 
drives.” 


He said that since the Herald pro- 
posed its plan locally recently it has 
tied up three advertising pages a 
week with local support or 156 extra 
advertising pages for the coming 
year. 

These pages are bought by indus- 
trialists and are tied in with all of the 
government’s activities. 

Themes stressed by the ads include 
car and tire rationing and conserva- 
tion, War Bond sales, scrap metal 
salvage, share your car, rubber salv- 
age, hoarding, inflation, civilian de- 
fense, national defense and rationing, 
all patriotic and aid Uncle Sam’s war 
effort. 

The Herald points out in a promo- 
tion brochure announcing its plan that 
it has donated without charge in the 
interest of the many wartime drives 
—from January 4, 1942, to December 
1, 1942—5,876 inches of advertising 
space and 7,112 inches of news space. 
At the Herald’s regular advertising 
rates, this white space would cost 
$19,487. 

The pool insures the government of 
adequate, rational community support 
of every wartime drive when and as 
it is needed, Mr. Stevens pointed 
out. 

In addition, he continued, by sub- 
scribing to the advertising pool, the 
sponsor’s expenditure for all such 
promotional advertising is fixed for 
the year, and no other solicitation 
will be made for this type of adver- 
tising by Herald solicitors. 

The Herald guarantees free art 
work, engraving and copy-writing to 
participants in the pool, he said, and 
the Herald donates 25% of the ad- 
vertising space carried each week. 


Ad Lack Deplored 


A show of hands revealed that 32 
publishers present at the meeting have 
an over-all program for tieing in pa- 
triotic appeals by industry and busi- 
ness with promotional copy. 

J. G. Noonan, Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal and Times, was given 
credit by Mr. Stevens as being the 
originator of the ad plan after which 
the Portsmouth advertising pool is 
patterned, 

Charles H. Conland, advertising 
manager of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, briefly outlined the simple 
sales talk Don U. Bridge, special con- 
sultant to the Treasury Department 
in the Second War Loan Drive, has 
drawn up to aid newspapers in putting 
the drive over the top. 

He made the point that business and 
industry, in addition to helping finance 
the nation’s war effort, also are keep- 
img their names before the public 
through institutional advertising with 
a patriotic theme. 

John W. Potter, co-publisher of the 
Rock Island (Ill.) Argus, whose paper 

(Continued on page 122) 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Tripp Says ANPA Code Saved 
Millions of Ad Lines For Papers 


Lauds Avoidance of “Me Too” Sales Pressure 
. .. Nelson Receives Report of Scrap Drive... 
Slocum Honored for His Part in Campaign 


GENERAL adherence to the ANPA’s 

code of advertising selling ethics— 
avoidance of the “me too” approach 
—has created or salvaged many mil- 
lions of lines of advertising for news- 
papers, Frank E. Tripp, general man- 
ager of the Gannett Newspapers, and 
Chairman of the Committee in Charge 
of the Bureau of Advertising, declared 
in his address before the annual meet- 
ing of the Bureau in the Waldorf’s 
Grand Ballroom April 21. 

The outspoken newspaper executive, 





who also is chairman of the Allied 
Newspaper Council, which is made up 
of newspapermen who have been 
called upon by the government to help 
put over the Second War Loan Drive, 
lauded the Advertising Council and 
the Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading, to both of which he gave 
credit for immeasurably aiding news- 
paper lineage since Pearl Harbor. 

How much. advertising went to 
newspapers because of their adherence 
to the code of ethics, without the 
papers’ knowledge, cannot be guessed, 
Mr. Tripp said. 

However, reviewing the last year, 
Mr. Tripp noted that in one instance 
a half-million dollar newspaper appro- 
priation, “created by sweat and tears, 
if not by blood, was about to be can- 
celed because of annoyance from 
newspapers not listed. 

“It was saved when this Bureau put 
your resolution in the advertiser’s 
hands and gave him the courage to 
stand his ground.” 

Mr. Tripp related that the grateful 
agency handling the account said: 
““This puts you in our corner, be- 
cause it shows what the leaders in 
your business think about annoying 
sales tactics.” Another comment, Mr. 
Tripp said, was “ “Your prompt action 
saved a half-million dollars for news- 
papers.’ ” 

This instance will show that some 
high pressure selling still goes on, the 
Gannett chief continued, “but it also 
shows that your resolution can salvage 
business as well as create it.” 

Mr. Tripp told of another case of 
one of the greatest American corpora- 
tions. “In the course of the Bureau’s 
work at the top of this institution,” 
he stated, “we discovered that its 
board of directors had gone on record 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


as opposed to newspaper advertising. 

“Things seemed hopeless until we 
discovered the reason. We learned 
that the president and board had been 
high-pressured the year before. They 
wanted no part of our kind of adver- 
tising, regardless of value. 

“Our pointed reference to your reso- 
lution, together with some good advice 
on how to use it, helped get an im- 
portant newspaper campaign approved. 
Today that corporation is a newspaper 
advertiser, one of which you are 


WPB director Don- 
ald Nelson receives 
the book presented 
him by the ANPA 
(left) from Richard 
Slocum right as Wal- 
ter Dear, center, 
looks on. 


proud. Last year this company had 
two campaigns and now it has a regu- 
lar newspaper appropriation in oper- 
ation, the first in the company’s his- 
tory. 

“Let me urge that all newspapers 
adhere to the ANPA code. It does 


not deter effective sales approach at 
points which will not destroy adver- 
tising.” 

Besides the code of selling ethics, 
another exclusive Bureau possession 
has hit the jackpot in behalf of news- 
papers, Mr. Tripp said. 

“I think that American newspapers 
owe more to the Continuing Study of 
Newspaper Reading, for linage when 
they needed it most, than to any de- 
vice or gadget conceived since the 
advent of advertising itself.” 

Mr. Tripp said newspapers could 
thank the study “for an amazing per- 
centage of institutional advertising 
which has come our way,” adding: 


“It clinched a million dollar new 
appropriation by convincing the ad- 
vertiser that people are reading war- 
time advertising messages even more 
than they read the best commercial 
copy before the war. The study didn’t 
come far from paying its way from 
inception on this one account alone.” 


Mr. Tripp noted that much of the 
institutional advertising emanates 
from the top—directors of corporations 
—and is little influenced by advertis- 
ing departments. The scientific re- 
search afforded by the Continuing 
Study, he explained, is what sells these 
executives. 

“It is the main business of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising to concern itself 
with general advertising but let me 
tell you from experience with this 
Continuing Study gadget that it also 
is a priceless working tool when in- 
telligently used in the local field,” he 
remarked, 

Mr. Tripp noted that the Bureau is 
undermanned with salesmen, stating, 
“we could effectively use twice as 





YOUTH 


OUTH is not a time of life, it is a state of mind. It is not a matter 

of ripe cheeks, red lips or supple knees. It is a temper of the 

will, a quality of the imagination, a vigor of the emotions. It is a 
freshness of the deep springs of life. 

Youth means a temperamental predominance of courage over 

— of the appetite for adventure over love of ease. This is 


often 


ound in a man of fifty more than in a boy of twenty. No- 


body grows old by merely living a number of years; people grow 


old by deserting their ideals. 


Years wrinkle the skin, but to give up enthusiasm wrinkles the 


soul. 


Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear and despair—these are the long, 
long years that bow the head and turn the growing spirit back to 


dust. 


Whether seventy or seventeen there is in every being's heart the 
love of wonder, the sweet amazement at the stars and the star-like 
things and thoughts, the undaunted challenge of events, the un- 
failing childlike appetite for what next, and the joy and the game 


of life. 

You are as young as 
as your self-confidence; 
as old as your despair. 

In the central place 


your faith, as old as your doubt; as young 
as old as your fear; as young as your hope; 


of your heart there is a wireless station. 
So long as it receives messages of beauty and 


hope, cheer and 


grandeur, courage and power from the earth, from men and from 
the Infinite, so long are you young. When the wires are all down, 
and all the central place of your heart is covered with the snows 
of pessimism and the ice of cynicism—then are you grown old 
indeed, and may God have mercy on your Soull = S$. ULMAN. 


many if we had the money to pay 
them and if indeed we could find the, 
at all today.” 

He said the Bureau has been Please 
to have had the assistance of the Ney 
Business Committees of the Ame 
Association of Special Representative, 
adding, “although their efforts eg. 
tended back little more than a yey 
they have fine accomplishments 
their credit and will have a |y 
more.” 

All advertising “owes more to th 
Advertising Council than to any othe 
single influence for its intelligent jp. 
terpretation of advertising to the U,§ 
government, which need it, God know 
—and for the unmistakable change jy 
the trend of Washington’s thoughts o 
advertising,” Mr. Tripp said. 

He also praised the effective jo 
undertaken by the Newspaper Adver. 
tising Executives Association, a pre. 
sentation to district and zone map. 
agers of national drug and grocery 
product manufacturers. 

Nelson Gets Report 

Stating last year had been one ¢ 
the toughest years for newspaper 
Mr. Tripp asserted: 

We are grateful that we still ay 
an independent institution, “subsidize 
by no man, or no government, ly 
nothing but our own readers, our ip. 
genuity and our resourcefulness, 

“In the face of discouraging obst. 
cles we have found new sources ¢ 
appreciation of our independence, | 
believe that American business anj 
industry have awakened to the vit 
importance of the newspaper press i: 
the American scheme of things. 

“And I believe that dignified an 
intelligent interpretation of the func 
tions of newspaper advertising hy 
helped them reach their conclusion 
I contend that this new prestig 
which we enjoy had to originate wit 
the leaders in business and industy 


and from sources which the Bureng 


of Advertising has cultivated av 
wooed for the last 25 years—the ma 
at the top.” 

Featuring the session was present 
tion to Donald M. Nelson, chairma 
of the War Production Board, of # 
elaborate report of the achievement 
of the Newspapers’ United Scrap Met 
Drive last year when the nation! 
press went all out and in three week 
raised a total of 6,000,000 tons of scra 
metal, almost doubling the amount d 
tonnage needed by industry. 

Business Offices Praised 

The presentation was made by Rich- 
ard W. Slocum, general manager ¢ 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, who ws 
chairman of the committee in charg 
of the scrap drive. 

Accepting the report, Mr. Nelsa 
reiterated what he often has siil 
before—that the nation’s plight wi 
serious when the call for aid was ma¢ 
to the newspapers. 

He said the result of the drive i 
still apparent throughout the country 

“I have always believed in the fre 
press as a fundamental of democracy, 
he stated. 

He paid tribute to the business of 
ganizations of the newspapers i 
working with committees, giving w 
stintingly of their time and arousil 
the local communities to the seriou 
ness of the steel situation and 4 
necessity of getting in war-precié 
metal. 

He said he looks upon the job do 
by the country’s newspapers as “t 
most outstanding done by any ind 
try, and it will remain so unti 
the war.” 

No matter how difficult the probie 
American industry can do the job, 
declared, adding, “When you hook 1 
the virility of American youth 
the virility of the American free # 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Linwood Noyes Is ANPA’s First 


President from Small Daily 


Publisher of Ironwood (Mich.) Globe Has a 
Virile Interest in Preserving Free Press . . . Sees 
Local News as Backbone of Small Dailies 

By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


LINWOOD I. NOYES, quiet 48-year- 
old publisher of the Ironwood 

(Mich.) Daily Globe and newly- 
elected president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
typifies the best all-around qualities 
found in the small dailies which dot 
the Main Streets of America from 
coast to coast. 

His election marks the first time in 
the long history of the ANPA that a 
small daily publisher, in the strictly 
non-metropolitan class, has been 
chosen to head that august body of 
publishers. The Ironwood Daily 
Globe has a circulation of approxi- 
mately 7,500 in a rugged iron ore 
mining and lumbering town of 15,000 
population in upper Michigan. Total 
advertising volume in the Globe for 
142 amounted to 2,177,926 lines. 

Virile Interest in Free Press 

To Lin Noyes, the power of the 
press carries with it the responsibility 
and duty of informing the people, and 
never consciously misleading them. He 
has the same virile interest in pre- 
serving freedom of the press as do 
his big brother publishers in the met- 
ropolitan field of journalism. But Lin 
Noyes’ aim is to inform rather than 


} to make dogmatic recommendations. 


He believes that if an editor gives his 
readers factual and interpretive back- 
ground information, they are per- 
fectly capable of making up their own 
minds intelligently. 

In Ironwood, Mr. Noyes has ample 
opportunity to study his readers and 
to learn what they expect from their 
local newspaper. There is nothing 
corny about Publisher Noyes. He is 
a small town newspaperman who 
thinks in big terms, whether the issue 
athand has to do with his Ironwood 
daily, or the American press as a 
whole, 

He comes from sturdy publishing 
stock. His grandfather, the late 
luther B. Noyes, was a Civil War 
veteran and an itinerant journalist 
and judge, who founded the Mari- 
nette-Peshtigo (Wis.) Eagle in 1871 
and the Eagle Star in 1878. His 
father, the late Frank E. Noyes, gave 


&® up the study of law in 1884 to head the 


taily at Marinette. 
Past President of Inland 
Linwood Noyes is an architectural 
ngineer by training and a veteran of 
the last World War. In 1919, he and 
Howard A. Quirt, now publisher of 
the third Noyes newspaper at Marsh- 
feld, Wis., started the Ironwood Daily 
Globe from scratch. Under the guid- 
ance of the elder Frank Noyes, the 
be, was launched in a city where 
at that time two weeklies had pre- 
Viously served the mining and lumber- 
ng community. Today, Howard 
is editor and publisher of the 
Marshfield News-Herald. Mr. Noyes 
8 president of the Ironwood Daily 
Globe and Marinette Eagle Star and 
Nera of the Marshfield News- 


ANPA President Noyes is no 

er to organized journalism. He 
is past president of the Inland Daily 
Press Association and he has been an 
ANPA director since 1938, serving as 
vice-president of ANPA for the past 





two years. He had previously served 
as an Inland director, prior to his elec- 
tion to the presidency in 1935. Since 
his election to the ANPA directorate, 
he has served as chairman of the 
Newspaper Publishers Committee on 
Wages and Hours; has been a member 
of various other newspaper commit- 
tees, dating back to the old NRA Code 
Authority. He is also a newspaper 
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representative on the Advertising 
Council, organized to aid in the war 
effort; at present he is serving on the 
newly-formed Allied Newspaper 
Council to direct the War Bond sales 
campaign now in full force; and he is 
also an advisor on the U. S. Treasury 
Department’s Defense Savings Staff, 
in charge of newspaper boy War Bond 
and Stamp sales. 

Lin Noyes, iron gray and vigorous 
in manner, is a friendly man, whose 
judgment is respected wherever news- 
paper executives gather. He likes to 
write, has a keen sense of news values, 
but devotes the greater part of his 
time to the executive end of the 
business. His engineering background 
gives him a practical point of view in 
solving problems relating to the news- 
paper business. His sympathetic un- 
derstanding of his fellow publishers’ 
problems makes him ideally qualified 
to head the ANPA under wartime 
conditions. 

Mr. Noyes views a free press as 
symbolic of the freedom of the in- 
dividual. In fact, he believes a democ- 
racy without newspapers just can’t 
be. Likewise, he sincerely feels the 
more honest criticism the press offers 
to the war effort, the better it is sup- 
porting the war—as long as the criti- 
cism is truly honest. 

“Main Street dailies are the only 
surefire means of intimately contact- 
ing the vast numbers in our non- 
metropolitan areas,” Mr. Noyes told 
Eprror & PusiisHer. “The backbone of 
the small dailies is local news. The 
local angle is the ingredient which 
cements the press and the public 
together in every town across this 
continent.” 





He believes the press should neither 
lead, nor lag behind, in keeping 
abreast of that great surging under 
current, commonly called public opin- 
ion. “The newspaper’s job is to keep 
up with the situation as it happens, 
furnishing complete facts and back- 
ground information, so that the public 
itself can write its own ticket,” he 
declared. As Mr. Noyes sees the 
present-day journalistic picture, it is 
better for the American public to 
carry the world on its shoulders, fig- 
uratively, rather than for editors to 
attempt the thankless task of setting 
things in order. 

“If the people are enlightened,” he 
said, “they can do the Herculean job 
of solving their own problems without 
too much editorial spoon feeding by 
the press. Newspapers don’t have to 
know the answers to all the perplexing 
questions confronting us today. News- 
papers, however, just give the public 
the necessary information, through a 
free and enterprising press, by which 
the people will know the truth. Pub- 
lishers are not supermen; we aren’t 
supposed to be.” 

Such a viewpoint doesn’t mean that 
President Noyes is advocating that 
publishers dodge their responsibilities. 
In time of war, with its attendant regi- 
mentation of the individual, newspa- 
pers must be constantly on the alert 
in fighting the people’s battles at 
home, he pointed out, as well as sup- 
porting the war effort on the fighting 
fronts. “If we are to remain a free 
people, as understood by Americans,” 
he asserted, “we must guard against 
complete censorship of thought and 
information.” 

Must Report the Facts 

“The American press must accept 
the challenge of protecting the indi- 
vidual’s right to know the facts, for 
if newspapers are stymied in report- 
ing the facts, so is the individual’s 
thought stifled and his _ initiative 
crushed.” 

Mr. Noyes is frank to admit that in 
a great many cases, newspapers have 
not done a good public relations job 
for themselves. “Apparently the pub- 
lic does not always understand the 
function of newspapers, or there would 
not be the vast amount of criticism of- 
fered by the lay public at the slight- 
est provocation,” he remarked. “Many 
people fail to think for themselves on 
the importance of a free press, which, 
whether they like it or not, is their 
ultimate salvation. People often 
blame the press for conditions, rather 
than the facts back of the printed 
word. I wish that misunderstanding 
might be cleared up.” 

Newspapers possibly could be 
money-making institutions, even un- 
der heavy regimentation, he argued, 
but they cannot sacrifice their free- 
dom without breaking faith with the 
individual’s rights as guaranteed un- 
der the Constitution. Directing his 
attention to immediate problems con- 
fronting newspapers, now in the sec- 
ond year of World War II, Mr. Noyes 
said publishers can expect less rev- 
enue and more responsibility. 

“We are perfectly willing to accept 
such conditions cheerfully and pa- 
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triotically,” he said. “We are willing 
to do so on the basis of honest necess- 
ity and will go along 100% on any 
program that is reasonable, but we will 
challenge any further restrictions 
which are advanced merely because 
it is somebody’s’ idea it should be 
done, without supporting evidence. 

“We fully subscribe to the principle 
of necessary rationing, but it must be 
honest rationing and not the impulsive 
creation of somebody who believes it 
isn’t good for the individual to have 
certain things. It is up to the press 
to question all restrictions placed on 
Americans. Such questioning does 
not necessarily mean outright oppo- 
sition, if the facts prove otherwise, 
but newspaper editors and publishers 
must retain their inquiring attitudes 
as they seek to find the truth and 
keep the public informed.” 

Born in Wisconsin 

Linwood Noyes was born in Ma- 
rinette, Wis., and attended public 
schools in that city where his father 
was publisher of the Eagle Star. He 
finished high school in three years 
and enrolled at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1912. After one year at 
the state university, he entered Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
graduating in 1917 with a bachelor of 
science degree in architectural engi- 
neering. He joined the contracting 
firm of Stone & Webster and worked 
in their Boston office a short time be- 
fore entering the U. S. Army in the 
last war. He was commissioned a 
first lieutenant in the Coast Artillery 
Corps and later was attached to the 
Air Service as an observer, serving 
overseas in 1918-19. 

At the close of the war, he returned 
to Stone & Webster in Chicago for a 
short while, prior to joining with 
Howard Quirt in starting the Iron- 
wood Daily Globe. Although he had 
absorbed considerable newspaper 
knowledge, through his close associa- 
tion with his father, Lin Noyes’ pre- 
vious editorial experience had been at 
M.1.T. There he had been editor of 
the Technology Monthly & Harvard 
Engineering Journal. 

Shortly after the starting of the 
Ironwood Globe, Mr. Noyes married 
Miss Geraldine G. Hill, who was su- 
pervising music in the local public 
schools. Today, their daughter, Mar- 
gery, is a senior in the school of 
music at Northwestern University, 
where she is also taking a special 
course in journalism—just in case her 
dad needs her. 

Hobby Is Raising Bees 

Mr. Noyes’ latest hobby is raising 
bees. He has an apiary in connec- 
tion with his country home near Iron- 
wood. He has a well-equipped work 
shop in the basement where he “put- 
ters away” doing expert woodwork. 
He is also an enthusiastic amateur 
photographer. 

His engineering ability stood him 
well in hand in rebuilding the Globe 
plant in 1937. Instead of erecting a 
building on a new site, Mr. Noyes 
assisted in designing plans using the 
old site and erected a modern two- 
story structure over his newspaper 
equipment. 

He bought a wooded knoll outside 
of Ironwood a few years ago and 
erected a new home, largely of his 
own design. Besides the bees, he has 
a large vegetable and fruit garden. 
His wife is a talented flower gardener. 

Aside from his numerous newspaper 
association connections, Mr. Noyes is 
a member of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity; Delta 
Tau Delta; Pi Delta Epsilon, Amer- 
ican Legion, Rotary Club, Masons, and 
he is a senior warden in the Episcopal 
church. He was recently named a 
member of a committee for Economic 
(Post-War) Development in the 9th 
Federal Reserve District. 
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Victory Dinner a Salute 
To Nation's War Heroes 


Six Members of Armed Forces Honored at 
Ad Bureau Banquet .. . Frank Tripp 
Pays Tribute to Foreign Correspondents 


MORE than 1300 newspapermen and 

guests at the Victory Dinner of the 
Bureau of Advertising in the Grand 
Ballroom of the 
Waldorf - Astor- 
ia, Thursday 
night, paid trib- 
ute to six war 
heroes from all 
branches of the 
armed forces and 
saluted the “sol- 
diers of the 
press.” 

Stating that 
“tonight’s pro- 
gram is dedicated 
to working men 
and women— 
those who are doing our dirty work, 
overseas and at home,” Frank Tripp, 
general manager of the Gannett News- 
papers and chairman of the Committee 
in Charge of the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, introduced John Kieran, New 
York Sun columnist, who as _toast- 
master introduced and_ interviewed 
each of the heroes. 

Mr. Tripp stated: 

Tribute to Correspondents 

“It is fitting, before we enter the 
good nature of the evening, that we, 
as newspaper people, reverently pause 
to honor our own heroes, that army of 
true soldiers of the press, who go in 
our behalf, and for all of the Amer- 
ican people, into places of danger and 
death, in order that we may observe 
in hourly action one of the freedoms 
for which we fight, the freedom of all 
to know the truth—the freedom of the 
press. 

“These men ask only where their 
duty lies. They stalk the jungles, fly 
the skies, swim crimson seas; come 
out, go back again for more. Of their 
legion many will never come out again. 
They have laid down their lives for 
our right to know the truth. 

“The memory of their devotion is 
engraved forever in our hearts. We 
humbly seek to pay them homage. As 
feeble expression of our debt to them 
I ask that you join in a moment of 
silent deflection, a prayer of gratitude 
that God has given to the press such 
men.” 

Mr. Tripp continued: 


“Worrying about the crowd, there 
was one thing we did know—that op- 
tional dress would help some. Those 
publishers, and such, who in the past 
have had to attend alternate years, on 
acount of joint ownership of a dinner 
coat, could come together this time— 
and stay for the whole show. 

Introduces Heroes 

“That’s just a sample of the short 
sightedness of newspaper folks. Take 
the New York Times. If Harold Hall 
had operated like we do up in the 
country he would have bought a table 
here tonight and invited the New York 
department-store fellows to come as 
his guests—at a whole lot less than 
$5,000 a head. Then he could have 
had ’em all oiled up and had an eight- 
point ration coupon out of each ot ’em 
by the time the meat was coming in. 

“That was the spot to pass around 
his new rate card. 

“That way all of us could have had 
the fun of seeing ’em walk out.” 


Mr. Kieran introduced the six war 
heroes as follows: 





Frank Tripp 


Lieutenant Colonel Walter L. J. 
Bayler, U. S. Marine Corps, was “last 
man off Wake Island” and co-author 
of the current series bearing that title 
in the Saturday Evening Post, in which 
he describes his experiences. He left 
Wake Island less than 48 hours before 
the final attack in which the Japs took 
the Island, on orders to proceed to 
Midway. 

Commander James A. Hirshfield, 
U. S. Ceast Guard, commanded the 
Coast Guard Cutter “Campbell” during 
the craft’s epic series of fights with six 
German submarines in a period of 12 
hours in the North Atlantic in Febru- 
ary, 1943. Five of the U-boats were 
depth-charged, while the sixth was 
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rammed and eventually sunk by the 
guns of the “Campbell.” 

Commander William Leslie Wright, 
U. S. Navy, has served on submarines 
since 1928, commanded a submarine 
from May, 1940, up to his recent as- 
signment to the Office of Naval Opera- 
tions in Washington. Frequently in 
action since Pearl Harbor, he was 
awarded the Navy Cross on Feb. 27, 
1942, and a Gold Star in lieu of a sec- 
ond Navy Cross on June 10, 1942 “for 
extraordinary heroism and courageous 
conduct as commanding officer of a 
U. S. submarine.” 

Second Lieutenant Helen Loretta 
Summers, Army Nursing Corps, asked 
for duty in the Philippines when she 
became an Army nurse in 1940, after 
graduating from St. Mary’s Hospital, 
East New York, and serving for a year 
and a half in Willard Parker Hospital, 
New York. She was sent to Fort 
McKinley, ten miles from Manila. 
Five days after Pearl Harbor, she and 
her unit were evacuated to Manila, 
only to be ordered, three weeks later, 
on Christmas eve, to proceed to Limay 
on Bataan. When Bataan’s fall be- 
come imminent, “Jungle Hospital No. 
2,” where she had been serving, was 


ordered evacuated, and she went with 
other nurses to Corregidor. On May3 
a few days before Corregidor’s fal 
she and a party including eleven othe 
Army Nurses, a Navy Nurse and , 
Navy wife left Corregidor by syb. 
marine for Australia. 

Private Vernon A. Eagle, U, 5 
Army, took part, as an American go). 
dier attached to British forces, in th 
famous Allied raid on the Channg 
port of Dieppe in 1942, and in a simily 
later attack on Bizerte, Axis strong. 
hold in Tunisia. He lost a leg in the 
latter engagement. 

Seaman Frank Laskier, British Mer. 
chant Marine, is a gunner who hy 
survived three sinkings, two by U. 
boat torpedoes and one at the hands of 
the German pocket battleship “Aq. 
miral Von Scheer,” in which his le 
was blown off below the knee by ; 
Nazi shell. He plans to return to sea 
despite his injury, when his curren 
tour of Dominion war plants is com. 
pleted. 

The final speaker of the evening wa 
the Rev. Paul A. Wolfe, pastor of th 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 
who gave an inspirational address, 





“Cards-on-Table’ Parley 


To Air Navy 


AN UNPRECEDENTED “all-cards- 

on-the-table conference” between 
the press and the Navy’s top public re- 
lations officers in the United States and 
the Pacific war zone to discuss and 
clear up censorship difficulties will be 
held in Washington April 26-28, Eprror 
& PusLisHer learned this week. 

Coast Guard and Marine Corps pub- 
lic relations officers, who are under 
Navy jurisdiction, also will attend. It 
was estimated that 100 of the key P. R. 
officers of the three service branches in 
14 naval districts, including Com- 
mander Waldo Drake from Hawaii, 
who is the P. R. O. under Admiral 
Nimitz in the South Pacific, would 
attend. 

To Discuss Decorations 

Another important aspect of the 
conference with the principal editors 
of press associations and others repre- 
senting the press will be discussion of 
the possibility that Navy decorations 
might be awarded in the near future 
to war correspondents for heroism 
beyond their own duties and for 
wounds suffered on war assignments. 
No war reporters have been decorated 
as yet by the Navy, although several 
have received citations from com- 
manders of ships. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur established 
a precedent, which Eprror & PUBLISHER 
understands the Navy is now prepared 
to follow, when he gave Vern Haug- 
land of the AP the Silver Star last 
October. Two other war correspond- 
ents, Leo S. Disher and Henry Gorrell 
of the U.P. subsequently were dec- 
orated, 


The Navy’s proposal to decorate 
correspondents for heroism under fire 
and for wounds they suffer on war 
duty marks another significant step in 
Eprror & PUBLISHER’s campaign, since 
early this year, for such recognition 
either by the various service branches, 
by Congress or by the press itself. A 
bill introduced in Congress by Rep. 
Charles S. Dewey of Illinois propos- 
ing a medal for war reporters is now 
before the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs (see page 17 of this issue). 

The other and more significant phase 
of the Navy conference with the press 
may be liberalization of Navy censor- 
ship, which has been criticized in the 
past much more frequently than that 


Censorship 


of the Army. Ebrror & PUBLISHER 
learned from an authoritative source 
that the Navy intends to talk honestly 
with the press in a “cards-on-the- 
table” session and then act to 
straighten out serious difficulties that 
plague correspondents and their edi- 
tors in war coverage. 
Liberalized Censorship 

That a broadened policy of “doing 
everything compatible with security 
considerations” might grow out of the 
conference—even if censorship diffi- 
culties since Pearl Harbor are laid 
squarely on the doorsteps of admirals 
—was indicated to Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

As the forthcoming conference 
shapes up, the Navy P. R. men have 
not been called to Washington for an 
“on-the-carpet” session such as that 
which relieved one important Navy 
public relations officer of his duties 
last year, but they will “brush up on 
a lot of things to settle every squawk 
by the press in the field.” 

Indicative of the Navy’s sincerity of 
purpose was an invitation to all war 
correspondents and editors to send to 
the Navy Department before or during 
the conference any complaints or 
problems, so that there will be thor- 
ough discussion of all phases of the 
situation at one sitting. 

Comm. Drake, who has handled the 
copy of Pacific area correspondents at 
Pearl Harbor, will go to the confer- 
ence fresh from a South Pacific tour. 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
will address the conference. Byron 
Price, director of the Office of Censor- 
ship, and Elmer Davis, OWI director, 
are among the other speakers. 

The conference marks the first time 
the Navy’s public relations officers 
have been assembled with press asso- 
ciation editors and others for thorough 
discussion of future news clearance 
policies. 

Assembling Writers’ Records 

Eprror & PUBLISHER also learned that 
the Navy is assembling records of 
every war correspondent’s participa- 
tion in battles and campaigns. These 
archives are the first step toward dec- 
oration of correspondents in the 
future. 

“We want to have legal evidence 
that John Jones of such a service par- 
ticipated in the Battle of Midway, for 


instance,” said one Navy public rel. 
tions officer. He declared there is m 
question that some decorations mighi 
be awarded to war correspondents m 
the basis of what these records reveal 

The War Department as well i 
working on official records of th 
correspondents. 

According to one source, Navy con. 
manders in the field have legal author. 
ity now to award decorations to cor. 
respondents if they think the award 
are merited. If a reporter went fa 
beyond the call of duty and saved; 
ship from being sunk he might be i 
line for a Congressional Medal, highes 


U.S. military decoration. Other Naw} 


swards include the Navy Cross, Dis 
tinguished Service Medal, Disinguishe 
Flying Cross, Legion of Merit (whid 
has several degrees), and the Nay 
and Marine Corps Medal. 
“Entitled to Any Medal" 

“We feel that correspondents shoul 
be entitled to any medal from a fiel 
commander, the same as a militay 
man,” it was said. “That none ha 
been awarded is due to the lack d 
official archives on which to baw 
awards.” 

Several correspondents have beet 
cited by captains of warships for ga 
lant conduct during battles. Navy re 
ords on such commendations at 
necessarily very incomplete, it was ex 
plained, because emphasis must & 
placed upon handling of military oper- 
ational matters. 

However, the belief is general tha 
the average correspondent in a com! 
zone is exposing himself to physicd 
danger, even loss of life, more so that 
the average combatant. The non- 
combatant newspapermen must remail 
on duty at all times and take the beat- 
ing, while commanding officers see #0 
it that combatants get relief. 

Navy Secretary Knox _personall) 
commended John Hersey of Time in 
letter mailed April 13. Hersey was + 
Guadalcanal Oct. 7-8, 1942, durin 
heavy fighting. He left his own assign 
ment and, without regard to personal 
safety, helped remove wounded me 
to fitst aid stations, the record sh¢ 

“For your heroism and valor,” Se 
retary Knox wrote, “I wish to expré 
the highest commendation on the p 
of the Navy Department.” 

ial 


EASTER GREETINGS 


Through its war correspondents, & 
Chicago Tribune has arranged 
American soldiers and sailors ove 
seas to send Easter greetings to thé 
relatives and friends in the 
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U. S. Medal Proposed 
For War Correspondents 


Congressman Dewey, of Illinois, Introduces 
Bill in House Calling for Recognition of 
Their Sacrifices, Risks, Hardships 


A BILL to provide for the issuance 

of a medal in recognition of services 
of war correspondents has been intro- 
duced in the House by Congressman 
Charles S. Dewey, of Illinois. The bill 
has been referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

The bill provides that a medal be 
given to any war correspondent who, 
while serving with U. S. Armed 
Forces, is wounded or physically in- 
jured, or distinguishes himself by 
conspicuous service “involving actual 
combat with an enemy of the United 
States.” 

Writers Lauded 

Speaking for his proposal, Mr. 
Dewey noted that “these men are 
entitled to national recognition for 
the sacrifices they make, the hard- 
ships they endure, and the risks they 
take. ” 


The men who file their dispatches 
from battle fronts are “unsung and 
unheralded heroes,’ Mr. Dewey de- 
cared. “I hardly need speak of their 
courage and perseverance, ofttimes 
their gallantry, which makes it pos- 
sible for us to learn from day to day 
and week to week, in words and in 
pictures, the revealing details of the 
fighting of our boys on land, on 
ships at sea and in the air. 

“While I cannot attest to the com- 
pleteness of the figures, it is my in- 
formation that three war correspon- 
dents have been killed, 13 have been 


| disabled, and 30 are reported missing. 


(Eorron & PusiisHer April 17, page 17 
revealed that 12 U. S. correspondents 
have been killed, 3 are missing, 55 
wounded or injured and 28 are Axis 
prisoners.—Ed.) 

‘The average war correspondent 
does not sit comfortably in a bomb- 
proof shelter during an air raid; he 
does not stand at a safe distance on a 
hillside overlooking a battlefield; he 
does not wait in port for a naval 
task force to return; he does not loaf 
at the air field until the bombers land 
from a raid. 

Cites "Great Stories" 


“On the contrary, he allows him- 
self to experience bombings, artillery 
barrages, and machine gun fire. He 
makes trips with the aircraft car- 
ners, on the cruisers, and on the 
destroyers. He flies from time to 
time in the bombers on raids over 
France and Germany. 

“While not a component part of the 
armed forces, he experiences and suf- 
fers what our fighting men experience 

suffer. These experiences he 
translates into words and pictures that 
we here at home may better under- 
stand that which is taking place with 
our armed forces in all parts of this 
war-torn world. 

Great stories of battles on land, at 
a, and in the air have already been 
Written. 

‘Ineed not speak of the contribution 

stories—actual experiences and 
‘ye-witness accounts—have made to 
morale of the American people, to 
will and determination of the 
merican people to sacrifice and see 
thing through to complete vic- 
‘ory, whatever ihe costs.” 
— Dewey’s bill, H.R. 2445, calls 
ta medal of appropriate design and 
‘tibbon, together with a rosette or 
Sher device to be worn by an “ac- 
representative of any news- 
rid or periodical published in the 
nited States, or of any radio broad- 


casting station or network in the 
United States.” 

Not more than one medal shall be 
awarded to any one person, the bill 
states, “but for each succeeding service 
of any person to justify the award of 
a medal under Section I of this act, 
the President may award a suitable 
bar or other suitable device to be 
worn with the medal. 

Terminates After War 


“In case any person who performs 
service sufficient to justify the award 
of a medal under Section I dies be- 
fore the award can be made to him, the 
award may be made and the medal 
presented to such representative of 
the deceased as the President may 
designate. 

“No award of any medal or device 
shall be made hereunder two years 
after the termination of the present 
war. 

“The President is authorized to 
delegate, under such conditions, reg- 
ulations, and limitations as he shall 
prescribe, to the commanding general 


of a separate army or higher unit in 
the field and to flag officers wo are 
commanders in chief or commanding 
on important independent duty, the 
power conferred upon him by Section 
I to award the medal; and he is fur- 
ther authorized to make from time to 
time such rules, regulations, and or- 
ders which he shall deem necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this 
act.” 


ELECT U. OF CAL. 


STANForD UNIversiTy, Cal., April 19 
—President Chilton R. Bush, of the 
American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, announced 
today the election of the department 
of journalism of the University of 
California to membership in the asso- 
ciation. California is now the thirty- 
fourth member and the second new 
member to be elected during the past 
ten years. Dr. Robert W. Desmond is 
head of the department, which was 
established in 1937. 


GET NAVY AWARD 


The Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette 
and its radio station, WCLO, has been 
awarded the Navy recruiting service 
award of merit and the Navy V deco- 
ration for meritorious service in aiding 
the Navy to recruit more than 15,000 
men in less than 11 months’ time. The 
award was made to Sidney H. Bliss 
and Robert W. Bliss, co-publishers of 
the Gazette, in ceremonies broadcast 
over WCLO. 
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death, Man’s inhumanity 


objective than the 
world has ever known. 
* = -_ 


Yesterday, 


was witnessed. 
* — * 


Now... 


on our own immortals. 
7 o> — 





... THEN AND NOW 


In a world of carnage, sudden 


man, and all the sordid picture 
of a titanic struggle against 
Evil, it is reassuring to know 
that Divine Ideals remain stead- 
fast and that conflict is dedi- 
cated to a more spiritually vital 
troubled 


He, who was so beautifully 
self-sacrificing in His purpose, 
lived and died and came, once 
again, to triumph over Death, 
that Mankind should recognize 
the infinite wisdom of Faith. 
back across the 
dusty horizon of years, a stone 
was rolled back and a miracle 


whether on the lonely 
sands of Kaneohe or along the 
shadowy trails of a Tunisian 
wilderness . . . whether under 
tattered palms of a little island 
or on strangely foreign frontier. 
those who LIVE place wreaths 


They, in their turn, modest pio- 
neers of the God-Idea, will rise 
again through the majesty of 
their spirit. Peace, which was 
what Jesus sought and died for, 
urged them on to His endeavor. 
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McKee Urges 
Attack on 


“Brand-Busters” 


Chicago Ad Executive Says 
Free Press Is Built on 
Branded Merchandise 


An appeal to the advertising pro- 
fession to open fire on “brand- 
busters” in Washington was sounded 
by Homer McKee, veteran Chicago 
advertising agency executive, in a talk 
before the Chicago Federated Adver- 
tising Club, April 15. 

Advertising men were asked espe- 
cially to help preserve the right of 
business to use brand names for mer- 
chandise. Mr. McKee, vice-president 
of Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Inc., paid tribute to President 
Roosevelt’s leadership in the war, 
asserting: 

“The only possible way to win a war 
is under rigid discipline—to fight dic- 
tatorship with dictatorship.” He added, 
however: 

“Let it be clearly understood that 
this giving up of our rights in war- 
time is strictly on a lend-lease basis. 
To get them back, nation-wide public 
opinion must be aroused by advertis- 
ing. Our job, along with doing what- 
ever we can to help win the war, is to 
prepare ourselves to sell the American 
system of free enterprise back to the 
people.” 

Mr. McKee described the task of 
keeping brand names alive, while the 
makers of such products are now in 
war industry, pointing out that “ours 
is a brand-built economy.” He as- 
serted: 

“Unbranded merchandise would 
mean the end of freedom of speech, 
because without advertised brands 
there could hardly be newspapers, 
magazines or radio networks. These 
priceless services depend on advertis- 
ing. Had it not been for branded mer- 
chandise, which alone can make pos- 
sible mass production and mass dis- 
tribution, the factories that now are 
saving the life of the nation would not 
have been built. The day America’s 
brands die free enterprise dies.” 


Hearst-Shearn 
Hearing on May 22 


WitmincTon, Del., April 19—In the 
United States District Court here last 
week Judge Paul Leahy set May 22 as 
the date for argument on one point in 
the suit of William Randolph Hearst, 
newspaper publisher, against Ameri- 
can Newspapers, Inc. This is an action 
in which the court is asked to remove 
Clarence J. Shearn of New York as 
voting trustee, and to recognize five 
other persons as voting trustees. 

The bill of complaint alleges that 
Mr. Hearst is principal shareholder in 
American Newspapers, Inc., and that a 
voting trust was established June 26, 
1937, with Mr. Shearn as voting trustee, 
holding Mr. Hearst’s 10,000 shares of 
common capital stock and 85,000 shares 
of first preferred capital stock. 

The point to be argued in court 
May 22 is whether or not the trust is 
revokable. 


eo 

USE HALF PAGE 

The Oshawa (Ont.) Times-Gazette 
has introduced an unusual idea in 
connection with newsprint rationing. 
This consists of two pages of four 
columns each, being the equivalent of 
one page, and resulting in what is in 
effect a 15-page newspaper. This idea 
permits increasing or decreasing the 
size one page at a time, thus bringing 
the size of the paper more exactly in 
line with day to day requirements of 
advertising and news content. 
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“EXECUTIVE ORDERS are creating 

and will continue to create greater 
distress to the publishing business than 
any laws ever enacted by Congress, 
and the legislation conferring extra- 
erdinary powers on executive and ad- 
ministrative officials should be re- 
pealed at the war’s end,” the ANPA’s 
Committee on Federal Laws declared 
this week. 

Conceding that many of the orders 
and directives issued by numerous 
government agencies in Washington 
“have been and are essential to the 
war effort,” the committee warned that 
“serious consideration should be given 
now te the necessity of repealing these 
plenary powers to commissions, bu- 
reaus, ete., at the end of the war.” 

Draft Replacement Program 

Reviewing “one of the most pressing 
problems” which have faced publish- 
ers in the past year—selective service 
—the report said: “There is no doubt 
that publishers are going to face in- 
creasing hardships in their manpower 
problems, and your committee believes 
that every publisher should study his 
organization carefully and plan to re- 
place able-bodied men with those phy- 
sically handicapped and with women.” 

In mentioning various resolutions 
calling for Congressional investiga- 
tions of some of the activities of execu- 
tive departments and agencies, the 
committee recorded its feeling that 
“these proposed investigations by 
Congress indicate a healthy return to 
government by legislative rather than 
executive degree.” 

The full report follows: 


* * & 


Complete Report 


From the standpoint of actual legis- * 


lation enacted inte law, the interim 
since the last convention has not been 
one of particular stress for your 
committee. However, many bills were 
introduced both in the 77th Congress 
from last April to adjournment, and 
in the 78th Congress since it convened 
which required the committee to be 
constantly on the alert. 

While the legislative situation was 
somewhat less strenuous than during 
the past several years, almost daily 
there have been orders and directives 
from the many government agencies 
in Washington which vitally affect 
newspaper publication. These have 
been brought to the attention of pub- 
lishers through the ANPA bulletins. 


While it may be conceded that many |; 
of these orders and directives have | 


been and are essential to the war ef- 
fort, and have been complied with by 
publishers in the realization of the 
fact that possibly they were necessary, 
your Committee believes that serious 
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Repeal “Govt. by Decree’ at End 
Of War, ANPA Demands 


Federal Laws Committee Declares Executive 
Orders Create More Distress to Publishing 


Business Than Any Laws Ever Enacted 


affect the newspaper publishing busi- 
ness through bulletins issued by the 
New York Office, and since the last 
Convention 30 bulletins have been is- 
sued about various phases of legisla- 
tive matters. 

Price Control Amendments 

Bulletins during 1942 kept members 
informed of the progress of the Price 
Control Law. When the law was 
amended during 1942 to stabilize wages 
and salaries and control farm prices, 
the same exemptions were retained 
in the law for newspaper circulation 
and advertising rates so that no price 
ceilings may be fixed for newspaper 
circulation and advertising rates. 

1942 Revenue Law 

No effort was made by the Commit- 
tee to report on the general phases 
of the 1942 Revenue law, but the 
ANPA bulletins did report in some 
detail about the provisions which 
would particularly affect the news- 
paper business, and especially on the 
3% tax levied on charges for transpor- 
tation of property. 

There was some confusion about the 
interpretation of application of this 
tax because the Office of Price Admin- 
istration issued an order to the effect 
that the transportation tax should be 
treated as though it were an increase 
in the cost of transporting property 
and not as a tax. The OPA order 


stated that its ruling would not apply 
to newsprint shipments, but until the 
matter was finally clarified through 
the ANPA bulletins some publishers 
did not know whether the newsprint 
manufacturers were at liberty to pass 
on to the newspaper the 3% additional 


charge as a tax, or whether it should 
be absorbed as a part of the transpor- 
tation cost. Probably all publishers 
now know that this 3% may be passed 
on by the newsprint manufacturers 
as a tax unless the contract should 
provide—as is seldom, if ever the case 
—that the manufacturer will absorb 
taxes that may be levied. 

Many publishers were at a loss to 
know whether or not they were re- 
sponsible for various forms and reports 
to the government in connection with 
this 3% transportation tax as applied 
to their contract carriers, and the bul- 
letins advised that there was no obli- 
gation on the publisher to do other 
than pay the tax, and that the respon- 
sibility of filing forms and reports 
rested with the carrier. Other details 
of the matter were also published 
in the bulletins. 


Selective Service 


One of the most pressing problems 
now confronting publishers is the ef- 
fect of the draft upon their personnel. 
Although newspapers have been class- 
ified as an essential activity by both 
the War Manpower Commission and 
the Selective Service System, local 
boards have wide discretion and many 
of them have elected not to abide by 
the directives issued from the Na- 
tional Headquarters in Washington. 
This was particularly true of the di- 
rective that all III-A men engaged in 
essential activities should be reclassi- 
fied into III-B. Many local boards 
refused to so reclassify III-A news- 
papermen because of an apparent im- 
pression that such men should be en- 
gaged in “essential occupations,” 
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consideration should be given now to }e@ 


the necessity of repealing these 
plenary powers to commissions, bu- 
reaus, etc., at the end of the war. 

Exeeutive orders are creating and 
will continue to create greater distress 
to the publishing business than any 
laws ever enacted by Congress, and 
the legislation conferring extraordi- 
nary powers on executive and admin- 
istrative officials should be repealed 
at the war’s end. 

Every effort has been made to keep 
the membership informed of develop- 
ments about the bills which might 
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A PAPER FLOOD— 


Drawn especially for Evitor & Pustisuer by F, O. Alexander, Philadelphia Bulletin. 





23, General Lewis B. Hershey, in , 
press conference, drew attention 4 
this misunderstanding of the directiye 
from Washington and reiterated tha ] 


before being put into III-B, On March 


III-A men engaged in an essential ae. 
tivity should be reclassified as III-B 
whether or not they were engaged als 
in “necessary occupations” in that es. 
sential activity. 

Later, as was fully reported in B 
Bulletin No. 26-1943, April 15, the 
Selective Service regulations were re. 
vised and Class III-B was elimina 
with registrants having children born 
before Sept. 15, 1942, being reclasgj. 
fied in III-A, regardless of the essen. 
tiality of their business, and “neces. 
sary” men engaged in essential civilian 
activities being reelassified in II-A, 

There is no doubt that publishers 
are going to face increasing hardships 
in their manpower problems, and your 
Committee believes that every pub- 
lisher should study his organization 
carefully and plan to replace able. 
bodied men with those physically han. 
dicapped and with women. Employes 
who are necessary to continued pro- 
duction of the newspaper and who 
cannot be replaced, should be put in 
IIl-A, and publishers should file Form 
42-A requesting that classification fo 
all “necessary” men. 

Full information about the Selective 








Service regulations as they affect th = 
newspaper publishing business has dri 
been published in the ANPA bulletin; ene 
as soan as it became available, and cos 
your Committee hopes the member. 
ship feels it has been kept sufficiently F 
informed on this important matter. L 
Resolutions Calling for Congressiendp 
assc 
Investigation acti 
It has been interesting to note thP den 
trend toward a greater interest by “ 















Congress in some of the activities d 
executive departments and agencies. 
A Federal Laws bulletin issued Marc 
17 (No. 17-1943) mentioned some ¢ 
the resolutions introduced in Con- 
gress relating to this trend of par 
ticular interest to newspapers. Briefly 
Resolutions were introduced callin 
for an investigation of the Federd 
Communications Commission; of the 
acts of various executive agencies be 
yond the scope of their authority, 
of the apparent effort of some gov- 
ernment agencies to establish grad 
labeling; of the extent to which some 
government agencies are formulating 
plans to curtail production or con 
sumption of newsprint; of price and 
rationing regulations; of governmen 
propaganda and publicity, and various 
other matters which are covered it 
the bulletin mentioned above. 

One of these, H. Res. 98, known # 
the Halleck Resolution, is of partict- 
lar interest to newspapers and ha 
been fully covered in Federal Law 
bulletins. As originally introduce 
the resolution called for an investige- 
tion of governmental efforts to estab 
lish grade labeling and the discarding 


of private brand names of articles a war 
commodities. It was amended by tf) mend 
House Rules Committee, however, #f by-pr 
imclude an investigation by the Hous} will a 
Committee on Interstate and Forel) value 
Commerce into efforts by various gov 

ernmental agencies to formulate plat “We 
which would eurtail the productiot other 


or consumption of newsprint or 


F 


papers used in the printing of news both f, 
papers, magazines or other publics nati 
tions admitted to second class post Bent se 
age. The resolution was unanimo interes 
adopted by the House on April NB i, mag 
and the investigation is to be "The 
by the House Committee on Interstal trives 
and Foreign Commerce or a Sub-Com lve 
mittee thereof. The text of the ree® ji). hy 
lution will be found in Federal La¥ ons 
Bulletin No. 10-1943, April 7. as 8 
This matter is mentioned becau* for the 
your Committee feels that these Pj, hed 
(Continued on page 66) start pl 
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NNPA Plans Greater Role In 
Press Drives Aiding War Effort 


PLANS for more aggressive and effec- 
tive participation of the National 
Newspaper Promotion Association in 
allied newspaper councils devoted to 
furthering the war effort were set in 
motion this week at the group’s 14th 
annual convention in New York. 


The convention, held April 19, 20 
and 21 in the Waldorf-Astoria, drew 
an attendance of more than 50 work- 
ing promotion executives of large and 
small newspapers all over the coun- 


It was the feeling of many members, 
expressed by Ramon S. Cram, Cglum- 
bus (O.) Dispatch, president, that 
NNPA had missed a bet by not as- 
suming leadership in the scrap metal 
drive of last year, which proved to be 
one of the most spectacularly suc- 
cessful newspaper drives ever staged. 

Would Lead Gardens Program 


Looking ahead to NNPA’s 1943-44 
program, Mr. Cram declared that the 
association would seek to assume 
attive leadership of the Victory Gar- 
den movement. 

“Many of our individual newspaper 
members, of course, participated in 
last year’s scrap metal drive,” Mr. 


| Cram said. “They are participating in 


this year’s Victory Garden movement. 
But we hope that during the next 
year, NNPA will take its rightful place 
in the allied newspaper councils en- 
gaged in helping the war effort. The 
promotion departments of our news- 
papers are the ones that do the work 
in these drives. We believe, there- 
fore, that NNPA should also assume 
leadership and direction of these 
drives.” 

Mr. Cram’s declaration met with the 
favor of Basil L. Walters, executive 
editor, Minneapolis (Minn.) Star- 
Journal and Tribune, one of the con- 
vention speakers. Mr. Walters said 
that he would support NNPA in its 
effort to gain recognition and member- 

ip in whatever allied newspaper 
councils devoted to furthering the war 
effort are held during the next year. 

Speaking on “Editorial Promotion,” 
Mr. Walters declared that what the 
newspapers had done in the scrap 
metal drive and what they are now 
doing in the War Bond drive, although 

primarily to help the country’s 
war effort, were nevertheless tre- 
mendously productive of an important 
by-product for the newspapers—good- 
will and better understanding of the 
value of the newspaper. 
Other Jobs Ahead 


“We are going to be called upon for 

outstanding service to our nation 

this war is over,” he said, “and 

from the standpoint of aiding our 

nation in time of war and from intelli- 

nt self-interest, it should be our first 

itterest to see that each of these jobs 
is magnificently done. 


“There will be two more War Bond 
tives this year. We must through 
rowing raise $70 billion of the $100 
tons needed to carry on the war 
g the next year. I urge you as 
Promotion men to start now planning 
‘or the War Bond drive that will come 
in August. After that we will have to 
start planning for ways to aid our local 


President Cram Tells Delegates They Missed a 


Bet by Not Assuming Leadership in 
Scrap Metal Drive Last Year 


By T. S. IRVIN 


communities put over the most dif- 
ficult of the year’s War Bond sales, 
the one that will come in November or 
December.” 

Mr. Walters stressed the importance 
of these war drives led by the news- 
papers in proving the faith of the 
American people in their newspapers. 

“When the government comes to a 
great crisis on the home front, it calls 
on the newspapers to help,” he said. 
“Results have proved that the govern- 
ment comes to the right people. The 
scrap metal drive proved to the world 
that the people trust the newspapers 
to provide leadership. As a by-prod- 
uct, it proved to the newspapers them- 
selves their strength, their responsibil- 
ity and their future. It should help 
lay once and for all time Old Man 
Inferiority Complex, who has plagued 
newspapers for many years. 

“In total war, the home front is as 
essential as the war front. Germany 
lost the last war because its home 
front collapsed. This war is far from 
finished. If it lasts a long time, as I 
fear it may, the strongest home front 
will be the final test. Hitler is right 


now betting his home front against 
He will 


the home front of his foes. 
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not succeed in this strategy. He will 
not succeed because the people of the 
United Nations trust their newspapers. 
The only chance he would have of 
success would be if the faith of the 
American people in their newspapers 
were destroyed. You can bet Hitler 
knows this and that propaganda 
against the American press is part of 
his last ditch strategy. 

“I am confident that the home front 
will never fail in the United States 
because I know the men who occupy 
the key positions maintaining the 
home front, the newspaper men and 
women of America.” 


The place of the newspaper in Amer- 
ican life was emphasized also by Ray 
H. McKinney, president, American 
Association of Newspaper Represen- 
tatives, who explained what his group 
is doing to sell the newspaper idea to 
national advertisers. Mr. McKinney 
displayed one of the major presenta- 
tions members of his association are 
currently showing national advertisers. 

“We must sell the newspaper as an 
idea,” he said. “We must stress the 
fact that the newspaper deals in pub- 
lic opinion. It is the town meeting of 
today’s society. And public opinion 








Discussing the NNPA convention program for their meetings at the Waldorf-Astoria, 

|. to r., are C. L. Fountain, Lancaster (Pa.) Newspapers; Raoul Blumberg, Washington 

Post; Pierre Martineau, Memphis Commercial Appeal and Press-Scimitar; Ross Stevens, 
Portsmouth (N. H.) Herald. 





NNPA officers who directed the group's |4th annual convention this week, I. to r., 

are Belden Morgan, Hartford (Conn.) Courant, secretary; Russell L. Simmons, Cleve- 

land Press, vice-president: Ramon S. Cram, Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, president; 
W. Murray Metten, News-Journal Newspapers, Wilmington, Del., treasurer. 
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is the one thing advertising is designed 
to influence.” 

One practical way in which news- 
paper promotion people can help in 
the war effort was urged upon them 
by Capt. Leland P. Lovett, chief of 
public relations, U. S. N., speaking 
Tuesday night at the annual NNPA 
banquet. 

“The press, in carrying out its duty 
of publishing the casualty lists of our 
men,” he said, “can help assuage 
much grief if, when it can be done, 
short biographies of the men are pub- 
lished and a few words of comfort 
given from time to time to the fathers, 
mothers, wives and sweethearts whe 
grieve over the loss of their dear 
ones. 

“Perhaps you promotion people, co- 
operating with your colleagues in the 
news and editorial departments, can 
devise some means of giving such 
words of comfort. 

“Our casualty lists at the present 
time approximate 25,000 in the Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard. This 
is about four times the loss of the 
Navy in all wars of our history, com- 
mencing with the American Revolu- 
tion. This list will grow. 

“Our officers and men in the field 
often write notes to mothers and 
fathers about the death of their boys. 
We all know how these expressions of 
sympathy and information on the last 
hours and minutes of soldiers, sailors 
and marines become prized posses- 
sions.” 

Revelation on Helicopters 


Captain Lovett revealed for the first 
time that the war against the Ger- 
man submarines is being considerably 
helped through the use of ship-based 
helicopters. 

Stanley Johnston, Chicago Tribune 
correspondent who turned in the only 
eye-witness story of the sinking of 
the carrier Lexington, author of 
“Queen of the Flat-tops,” which tells 
the Lexington’s story, was another 
speaker at the banquet. 

Schuyler Hopper, vice-president, 
Associated Business Papers, address- 
ing the convention luncheon on Tues- 
day, urged the members to make their 
business paper advertising informa- 
tive and useful. That is the only kind 
of business paper advertising, he said, 
that has proved that it pays. 

“In business papers,” he said, 
“whether they are advertising busi- 
ness papers or chemical business 
papers or engineering business papers, 
readers don’t want advertisers to play 
games. They want the advertiser to 
get down to business right away, just 
as the business paper editor does. 

“When they are reading their busi- 
ness papers, people are doing their 
home work. They want useful infor- 
mation quickly. Of course, you may 
not know just what kind of informa- 
tion they want. It’s up to you, then, 
to find out what they want to know 
and need to know. The root and heart 
of successful business paper advertis- 
ing is field work. Find out what the 
readers of your business papers want 
to know and tell it to them quickly 
in your business paper advertising.” 

Classified Promotion 

A warning against too severe cur- 
tailment of classified advertising pro- 
motion in the desire to save newsprint 
was voiced by C. M. Carroll, classified 
advertising manager, the New York 
Times. 

“We all know how fickle the public 
is,” he said. “It takes years to build 
up a classified advertising medium, 
but almost no time to kill a good one. 
It is important to safeguard our in- 
vestment by protecting even the 
weaker classifications with promotion 
until conditions are more favorable 

and they come back. Instead of cut- 
ting out classified advertising promo- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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EDI 


Editors Demand Free Access to 
Allied Food Conference 


ASNE Calls Restrictions On Coverage 
Un-American, Says No Military Secrets Are 
Involved . . . Seeks Full Publicity 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’s decision 

to exclude reporters from the May 
18 conference at Hot Springs, Va., on 
United Nations food problems was 
criticized as a “dangerous precedent” 
in a resolution adopted by ten mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York April 19. 

The text of the resolution, made 
public by Roy A. Roberts, president 
of the ASNE and editor of the Kansas 
City Star follows: 

“President Rooevelt’s declared pol- 
icy denies reasonable access to original 
sources of information on progress of 
the forthceming 'Jnited Nations Food 
Conference. Witiout adequate infor- 
mation, sound public opinion cannot 
be formed. 

“The President’s policy challenges 
the rights of the American people to 
receive public information free of gov- 
ernmental restrictions or control. 

“A pattern is being established 
which, if continued, will stifle the 
right of free inquiry and prevent con- 
tinuous flow of full information to the 
public. 

“The government should not use 
voluntary censorship to serve its con- 
venience and interest. We should 
strongly hold to the principle that in 
the United States the people have a 
right to participate in public decisions. 

“The government should not with- 
hold or restrict information on the 
food conference. Newspapers are dis- 
couraged from exercising ordinary 
diligence in informing the public of 
the progress of these discussions, on 
the pretext that free inquiry might 
embarrass proceedings. 

“Physical access to delegates is be- 
ing restricted. 

“Military information 
volved. 

“Press and public gladly withhold 
information that might aid the enemy. 

“Dangerous precedents are being es- 
tablished which will hide in a cloud 
of public misunderstanding and doubt 
the solution of international problems 
raising a question whether open cove- 
nants are being openly arrived at. 


Editors Comment 


“The policy should be abandoned. It 
promotes distrust of the government 
and denies the right of every Amer- 
ican citizen to know what his govern- 
ment is doing and to form an opinion 
about it. Only as the public is in- 
formed can democracy survive.” 

The only directors who did not sign 
the statement were David Lawrence, 
United States News, Julian Miller, 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, and Paul 
Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News, 
who were absent. President Roberts 
was authorized by the directors to 
name an ASNE committee “to work 
to open the news channels to Amer- 
ican press services on equal terms with 
all our sister nations.” 

He appointed John S. Knight, De- 
troit Free Press, Akron Beacon-Jour- 
nal and Miami Herald (now on assign- 
ment in London for the Office of Cen- 
sorship); Wilbur Forrest, New York 
Herald Tribune, and Dwight Marvin, 
Troy Record. 

Signers of the resolution in addition 
to Mr. Roberts, were William Allen 
White, the Emporia Gazette; Tom 


is not in- 


Wallace, Louisville Times; Dwight 
Marvin, Troy (N. Y.) Record; W. S. 
Gilmore, Detroit News; James M. 
North, Fort Worth Star-Telegram; 
Wilbur Forrest, New York Herald 
Tribune; Ben McKelway, Washington 
Star; Erwin D. Canham, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor; Basil L. Walters, Min- 
neapolis Star-Journal, and Dwight 
E. Young, Dayton (Ohio) Journal- 
Herald. 

Other members of the ASNE, inter- 
viewed in New York, or by telegraph 
at their offices, were quoted thus on 
the same subject: 

E. Rosert STEVENSON, editor-in-chief, 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican - 
American: 

Resolution Commended 


“It is the duty of all newspaper men, 
and particularly of their associations, 
to fight never endingly for freedom of 
the press. As follows night the day, 
inevitably a government that used 
necessary war restrictions on military 
news next tries further press controls 
to suit its convenience. The food con- 
ference is only one. The peace con- 
ference will be next. Failure in what 
it would achieve in food and peace 
problems shadows the future. With 
knowledge, Americans will follow 
along into any sensible road. Kept in 
the dark, they will follow ways of 
bootlegging, black marketing, and re- 
bellion until government hopes are 
wrecked. In such jams the govern- 
ment always turns appealing to the 
newspapers. It had better listen to 
the newspaper men before it runs into 
trouble and the need of a howl for 
help.” 

ArtHurR J. Sinnott, editor, Newark 
(N. J.) News: 

“Concerning press arrangements for 
the forthcoming food conference, the 


Newark News has said editorially: 

“If food must be discussed in cam- 
era, then how much greater pretext 
will be offered for discussion of con- 
troversial political questions in secret. 
The principle of barring reporters, 
once initiated, can, and doubtless will, 
be carried forward until free news 
enterprise will be in virtual suspen- 
sion whenever it suits our govern- 
ment to impose such a ban. 

“That part of the resolution of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors which stresses the fear that a pat- 
tern is being established therefore 
seems to me of particular pertinence.” 

B. Parker, editor - in - chief, 
Scripps - Howard Newspapers: “The 
Scripps-Howard editorial policy com- 
pletely supports the protests by the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors against censorship of non-military 
news.” 

Don Morais, editor, Palm Beach 
Post-Times: “Thoroughly agree with 
ASNE protest and believe exclusion 
of press would provide starting point 
for destruction of free press—and 
therefore democracy.” 

Joun D. Rarwwan, editor, Canton 
(Ohio) Repository: 

“Except as to military news, no edi- 
tor worthy of his salt can fail to pro- 
test on behalf of the American people 
this spread of domestic censorship 
typified in the contemplated star 
chamber food conference. The Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper editors 
would be remiss, indeed, if it neglected 
a duty so obvious and if it failed to 
register strenuous objection. Con- 
scientious reporters and their news- 
papers are not yet ready to rest the 
country’s welfare in handout propa- 
ganda.” 

RALPH COGHLAN, 


editor, editorial 





TOR & PUBLISHER 


page, St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 

“It is an axiom of American demoge. 
racy that the people should be at aj) 
times informed about the policies of 
their government. This being so, the 
American Society of Newspaper Eqdj-. 
tors performed a patriotic functiop 
when, through its president, Roy A, 
Roberts of Kansas City, it protested 
against the setting of a pattern fo; 
secrecy at the forthcoming food con. 
ference. 

“The newspaper editors have no de. 
sire to embarrass our diplomats. But 
they do realize that the American 
people are gun-shy when it comes to 
international bargaining. Today the 
people want a better world, but they 
certainly will resent it if the builders 
operate behind locked doors.” 

Cuas. P. MANsuHIP, publisher Baton 
Rouge State-Times and Advocate: 

“An informed public opinion based 
on truthful reporting is the founda. 
tion of our democracy. To deny the 
press of America the right of access 
to accurate coverage of an important 
international conference that in no 
way involves our military security js 
a denial of the fundamental rights of 
a free press, and an exhibition of a 
trend on the part of governmente 
authority that should be resisted. 

“The statement of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors in connec- 
tion with the international conference 
on agriculture is a forceful summing 
up of the position of the American 
press.” 


s 

HAS WOMAN ARTIST 
With draft calls making heavy in- 

roads on its editorial staff, the Cleve- 
land Press now has its first war- 
time woman editorial artist. Mis: 
Lillian Poulides, 20, of the Pres 
promotion department, who studied 
art at the Cleveland School of Ar, 
was appointed by James Herron, chief 
artist. Miss Poulides started work on 
the retouching desk. 

* 


NAMED TO NAM BOARD 


J. Howard Rusco, secretary-manager 
of the Kansas Press Association, he 
been appointed to the board of the 
Newspaper Association Managers, Inc, 
succeeding James C. Seymour, for- 


now doing public relations work for 
the Department of Agriculture. 








Shown at the Waldorf-Astoria Sunday are these directors of the American Society of Newspaper Editors that adopted the reso 


lution criticizing the government's plan to censor the United Nations food conference. 
William Allen White, Emporia (Kan.) Gazette; W. S. Gilmore, D 


They are, left to right, front row: 


etroit News; Tom Wallace, Louisville Times; Roy A. Roberts, 


Kansas City Star, president of the ASNE; Don Sterling, Portland (Ore.) Journal, and Dwight Marvin, Troy (N. Y.) Record. 
Rear, left to right: Wilbur Forrest, New York Herald Tribune; James M. North, Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram; Dwight E. 


Young, Dayton (Ohio) Journal-Herald; Ben McKelway, Washington Star; Basil L. Walters, 
Erwin D. Canham, Christian Science Monitor. 


Minneapolis Star-Journal, and 
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250 U.S. Staffers Ready to Cover 
Allied Invasion of Continent 


Reporters in N. Africa, Europe and Neutral 
Capitals Total 234, Two-Thirds of Those Out 
Around Globe... 21 Photographers in Position 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


WITH THE END of the Tunisian campaign apparently in sight, 
American editors already have developed well-laid plans 
for all-out coverage of the Allied invasion of Europe at one 


or more points. 

Once the Allied drive starts on the 
Continent, up to 250 American staffers 
now in North Africa and Europe will 
be available for concentration on the 
epic story. How many reporters and 
photographers will go along, to tell 
how the Allied forces figuratively 
choke Hitler to death with the “ring 
of steel” he often professed to fear, 
will depend on the military authorities, 
but the majority of the staffers avail- 
able will work on the story no matter 
what happens. 

Analysis of the staff dispersals ob- 
tained by Eprror & PUBLISHER (see 
accompanying table and April 17 issue, 
page 19) discloses that a total of 234 
reporters and 21 photographers are 
now deployed in North Africa, Europe 
and neutral capitals of Europe. In 
Europe alone, excluding neutral capi- 
tals, there are 120 reporters. 

50 on Leave Also Available 

These men represent two-thirds of 
375 reporters now on war duty around 
the globe, and two-fifths of the 51 
photographers now overseas. It also is 
possible that some of the 40 reporters 
and 10 photographers who are now 
home on leave from war duty might 
be sent to cover the newest and blood- 
iest phase of the war if credentials 
can be obtained. 

One editor, J. C. Oestreicher, direc- 
tor of foreign service for International 
News Service, commented in his re- 
sponse to Eptror & PuBLISHER’s ques- 
tions on staff dispersal, that “we have 
had our forces pretty well lined up to 
cover the invasion or invasions of 
Europe.” While there may be some 
last-minute shifts in the line-up, the 
present assignments give a pretty 
fair picture of the invasion staff, he 
added. 

The same might be said for the 
other news agencies, and virtually all 
of the 50-odd newspapers, photo and 
newsreel agencies, magazines and 
tadio chains which cooperated with 
“P in assembling for the first time 
the full facts of American war cover- 
age, 

“We have endeavored to arrange 
emergency transportation from here to 
all fronts so that we can make a quick 
disposition of the bulk of our men to 
the most promising field of action, 
while, on the other hand, we have en- 
deavored to secure sufficient accredit- 
alons to go to as many points as 
may be necessary,” Mr. Oestreicher 
stated, 

“Experience in the North African 
tampaign is to my mind the most 
conclusive proof of the important part 
the press must play in reporting war 
developments faithfully. You will 
agree, I am sure, that all correspond- 
ents have done a fine job of covering 
‘Nese various pictures at first hand 
and in constant risk of life and limb. 
_ “My greatest difficulty so far has 
Seen in keeping any one man con- 
“antly at Algiers, which, as you know, 


is necessary for the handling of com- 
muniques, etc. All of them want to 
be out in the field all of the time, 
which I think is just about the finest 
tribute which could be paid to war 
correspondents, 1943 model.” 


Many of the scores of reporters in 
London—including numerous recent 
arrivals sent there for just that pur- 
pose—will travel with any expedition- 
ary force which may originate in 
England. 

Regarding the difficulty encountered 
by editors recently in obtaining cre- 
dentials for additional war correspond- 
ents—mentioned in last week’s dis- 
persal story—H. Wishengrad, editor 
of Overseas News Service, had this 
to say: 

“We have been trying, so far with- 
out success, to send a correspondent 
to North Africa. Accreditation has 
been withheld on the grounds that 
General Eisenhower will accept no 
further correspondents except as re- 
placements for those who accompanied 


the invasion forces. A protest has 
been lodged with the War Department 
against this policy.” 

George S. Backer, formerly editor 
and publisher of the New York Post, 
has been selected for the North Afri- 
can assignment, Mr. Wishengrad dis- 
closed. Mr. Backer went to Arizona 
last year to recover his health. Mrs. 
Dorothy Backer, his wife, is now edi- 
tor and publisher of the New York 
Post. 


Click magazine also told Eprror & 
PuBLISHER that it had sought in vain 
to have a man accredited for war cov- 
erage. Frank Cuhel, accredited to 
MBS, who was killed recently in a 
Clipper crash at Lisbon, had ar- 
ranged also to cover for Click 
abroad. 

Carroll Binder, who directs the Chi- 
cago Daily News Foreign Service, said: 

“At this writing the chief problem 
of war coverage in North Africa is one 
of transmission. The facilities for 
quick transmission of dispatches are 
still not as good as they should and 
could be. It is hoped that the mys- 
terious obstacles placed in the way 
of the set-up of an efficient press wire- 
less channel from North Africa will 





DISPERSAL OF U. S. PRESS CORPS 


(See E. & P., April 17, page 19 for complete details on dispersal.) 
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- Sey ae 2(Ip) 2(1p) 
Los Angeles Times... . ; , 1 
New York News... . I (a) 
Philadelphia Inquirer 1 l(a) 
Baltimore Afro-Amer. . 1 F 
Pittsburgh Courier... . 1 2 
11 others*..... 4(la) 5 
Totals(j).. 73) (197 26 39 
subtotals: 
Reporters........ 62 120 23 29 
Photographers.... 11 7 3 10 


On 
Home 


E ME SP SWP India China Alas. Car. Atl. Neut. Leave 


6 4 2 2 3 2 10 2 
6 4 1 1 P ws 10(a) 3 
6(e) .. 1 1 3 1 9d) 2 
I(p) .. aa l(p) .. oi si I(p 
I(o) .. I(p) I(p) 1(p) .. l(p 
(pa) I(p) .. I(p) .. ia ee I (pe) 
I(p) . P ‘ I(p) 2(p) 4p 
1 1 ‘ “e 5 E 
1 we . aa 1 ‘é 
1 1 I(a) .. l 2 
aa ae 1 1 2 
83(a) P 1 ew ae fe 
1 1 ua l 3 
— ng na ! 
J 1 1 wa 1 7 
1 1 1 ka 1 2 2 
2a l : 2 
1 1 : 4 lle 
i 2 ; 1 
1 1 es 2 
p) = : 
p) I(p) 
I(p 3 p 
a l(p 4(Sp 
I ' , 
4(1 
1 
1 
"s a - ee ‘s 
46 18 12 13 10 7 55 50 
40 15 10 10 9 5 52 40 
6 3 2 3 1 2 3 10 


Area symbols: NA- “North Africa; E—Europe, including Great Britain, Russia, Iceland, but excluding 
neutral capitals; ME—Middle East, working out of Cairo; SP—South Pacific, out of Honolulu; SWP 


Southwest Pacific, including Australia, New Guinea and nearby islands; Alas.—Alaska: Car.- 
including Panama; Atl.—Atlantic; Neut.—Neutral ca 


(x)—8 in neutral capitals. (a)- 
Africa. (e)—Expect to leave soon. 
1 represents NANA also. 
duplicated in total. 
man represents another. 


1 en route. 


* Others: N. 


Caribbean, 


pitals, including those in Europe, Turkey, Palestine 
(b)—1 in Iceland. 
. (f)—Represents Newsweek also. 

(j)—Men on leave not included and those working for two or more outfits not 
Oath, ae 4 hotographers listed separately above. 
. . Sun, I, 


(c)—1 on leave. (d)—In South 
(g)—Auxiliary or part-time. (h) 


‘ t (s)—Same 
hiladelphia Bulletin, Los Angeles Times, | 


Sun, Baltimore News-Post Pittsburgh Post-Gazette ,San Francisco Chronicle Milwaukee Journal, Norfolk 


Journal-Guide and American Magazine. 
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Carl Thusgaard, Acme photographer, shown 
in life suit aboard ship en route to South- 
west Pacific area. Now in New Guinea, 
Thusgaard has been notified of the death 
of his two-year-old son, Carl, Jr., who had 
served as a model for several of his father’s 
prize-winning pictures. Thusgaard left the 
U. S. in February. 





be overcome so that correspondents 
no longer will be restricted to the 
present inadequate facilities.” 

A reduction in rates for press m2s- 
sages to and from Algiers, North 
Africa, was announced April 18 by 
Admiral Luke McNamee, president of 
Mackay Radio and Telegraph Com- 
pany, an affiliate of the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corp. The 
new rate has been established at 5 
cents a word, compared with 8 cents 
previously. 

The chief obstacle to coverage of 
the war in the Pacific in recent months 
has been the denial to accredited cor- 
respondents of facilities for quick 
movement to points likely to produce 
news, Mr. Binder added. 

“Nearly every other class of traveler 
seems to have been entitled to space 
on planes and on fast-moving ships 
rather than the correspondents who 
serve as the eyes and ears of tens of 
millions of American news readers, 
most of whom are relatives of men 
serving in the armed forces as well as 
citizens who exercise ultimate con- 
trol over the war and all other phases 
of American foreign relations,” Mr, 
Binder declared. 

Insurance coverage of those on the 
war staffs varies, according to the re- 
plies of editors to E. & P.’s queries. 

The New York Herald Tribune said 
it had a $10,000 policy on each foreign 
correspondent, covering sickness, ac- 
cident and death. 

Insurance on Correspondents 

Every Chicago Daily News corres- 
pondent serving abroad is protected 
with $20,000 insurance, payable re- 
gardless of how he meets death, ac- 
cording to Foreign Editor Binder. An- 
other $4,000 to $5,500 (according ‘to 
the number of dependents) goes to 
his estate under Workmen’s Compen- 
sation insurance. If a correspondent 
dies from an accident not directly 
connected with his occupation, his 
estate receives another $10,000 insur- 
ance. 

Edwin L. James, New York Times 
managing editor, indicated recently to 
Epiror & PusBLIsHER that each Times 
correspondent abroad is covered with 
$25,000 insurance in event of death. 
Until the Times discouraged flights by 
its reporters over enemy territory, 
following the loss of Robert P. Post, a 
5% premium was paid so that the 
policy would be in effect in the event 
anything happened to the correspond- 
ent. 

All NEA Service and Acme News- 
pictures correspondents abroad are 
covered by special insurance, accord- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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PHILADELPHIA, April 21 — The 

Christian Science Monitor has been 
awarded the F. Wayland Ayer Cup, 
highest recogni- 
tion in the 13th 
Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Newspa- 
per Typography, 
conducted by N. 
W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc. The paper 
was selected 
from more than 
one thousand en- 
tries in the exhi- 
bition, which was 
open to all Eng- 
lish - language 
dailies in the 
United States. The award was made 
on the basis of excellence of typogra- 
phy, makeup and presswork through- 
out the issues. It was learned that 
the excellence of the inside Monitor 
pages was the winning factor. 

In addition to the Ayer Cup award, 
honorable mentions were awarded to 
papers in the following circulation and 
format groups: 

Standard-size papers of more than 
50,000 circulation: First Honorable 
Mention: New York Times; Second 
Honorable Mention: Los Angeles 
Times; Third Honorable Mention: 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Standard-size papers of from 10,000 
to 50,000 circulation: First Honorable 
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First honorable mention for the under 
10,000 circulation group was the Troy 
(N. Y.) Record. 


Mention: Rutland (Vt.) Herald; Sec- 
ond Honorable Mention: Jersey City 
Jersey Journal; Third Honorable Men- 
tion: Rochester (Minn.) Post-Bulletin. 

Standard-size papers of less than 
10,000 circulation: First Honorable 
Mention: Troy (N. Y.) Record; Second 
Honorable Mention: Cape Cod Stand- 
ard Times, Hyannis, Mass.; Third 
Honorable Mention: Bradford (Pa.) 
Era. 

Tabloids, regardless of circulation: 
PM, New York. A special, unsched- 
uled Honorable Mention for tabloids 
was awarded by the judges to News- 
day, Hempstead, L. I. 

Judges for the exhibition were Con- 
gressman Will Rogers, Jr., editor and 


Issue Judged 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Monitor Wins N. W. Ayer Cup 
for Excellence of Typography 


Makeup, Typography, Presswork Throughout 


New York Times Gets First 


Honorable Mention for Papers Over 50,000 Circ. 


publisher of the Beverly Hills Citizen; 
Sergeant Joe McCarthy, managing 
editor of the private’s newspaper, 
Yank, and former Boston sports edi- 
tor; Professor O. W. Riegel of the Lee 
Memorial Journalism Foundation of 
Washington and Lee University, and 
author, now on leave with the OWI; 
and E. F. Trotter, managing editor of 
the magazine Printing. 

In studying the entries, they com- 
mented on the fact that the average 
newspaper has improved its typogra- 
phy and general appearance during 
the past year. The excellence of make- 
up, they pointed out, is especially 
notable in view of the fact that quick- 


=) The New 3 York Times. un wi 
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The New York Times which received the 
first honorable mention in the over 50,000 
circulation class. 


breaking war news often requires last- 
minute changes. The improvement in 
typography and layout was most pro- 
nounced among newspapers of less 
than 10,000 circulation. Imprint of the 
war was obvious in the increased use 
of six and eight-column headlines by 
the majority of the entries, including 
many newspapers which had previ- 


ously followed a more conservative 
policy. 

All papers in the exhibition were 
editions of March 3. The date was 
selected by lot, after publishers had 
been notified in advance that the week 
of March 1 would be the competitive 
period. 

This year’s winner of the F. Way- 
land Ayer Cup, the Christian Science 
Monitor, has been the winner of Hon- 
orable Mentions in 1939, 1940 and 1942. 

The New York Times is a former 
cup winner in 1933, 1935, 1940 and 
1942, and Honorable Mention winner 
in 1936, 1938, 1939 and 1941. 

The Los Angeles Times won the cup 
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The Rutland (Vt.) Herald, first honorable 
mention in the 10,000 to 50,000 circulation 
group. 
in 1937, and Honorable Mention 

in 1938. 

The New York Herald Tribune was 
a cup winner in 1931, 1934, 1936, 1939 
and 1941; and Honorable Mention win- 
ner in 1932, 1933, 1935, 1937, 1940 
and 1942. 

The Rutland Herald has won Honor- 
able Mentions in 1938 and 1942. 


an 
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Judges of the 13th Annual Exhibition of Newspaper Typography, held in Philadelphia 


by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Left to right: ry gene Will Rogers, Jr., 
editor of the Beverly Hills (Cal.) Citizen; E. F 


publisher and 
. Trotter, managing editor of the maga- 


tine Printing; Sergeant Joe McCarthy, managing editor of the private's newspaper, 
Yank, and former s oe editor; Professor O. W. Riegel, of the Lee Memorial Journal- 


ism School of Was 


ington & Lee University, on leave with OWI. 


On the table is the 


F. Wayland Ayer Cup, which was awarded to the Christian Science Monitor as typo- 
graphically the best paper in the show, regardless of circulation or format. 

















The Christian Science Monitor, winner of 

the F. Wayland Ayer Cup symbolizing the 

paper judged best in the show in the 13th 

Annual Exhibition of Newspaper Typog- 
raphy. 


The Troy Record was an Honorable 
Mention winner in 1941 and 1942. 

The Cape Cod Standard Times was 
an Honorable Mention winner in 1941. 

PM won the first award for tabloids 
in 1941 and 1942 also. The Hempstead 
Newsday, awarded a special unsched- 
uled Honorable Mention this year by 
the judges, was an Honorable Men- 
tion winner in 1941. 

In reviewing the exhibition, H. A. 
Batten, president of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., said: 

“A study of the entries in the ex- 
hibition shows that American news- 
papers are successfully meeting the 
greatest challenge in their history: 
that of doing a large share of the job 
of maintaining public morale in this 
war emergency. Newspapers are being 
read with far greater interest than 
ever before. The demand for news is 
tremendous. The supply is likewise 
tremendous. 

“One of the Four Freedoms—Free- 
dom of the Press—is being ably main- 
tained by American newspapers. In 
their day-to-day work, in their ac- 
curate reporting, constructive criti- 
cism, and insistence on all-out efforts, 
they are ably carrying on the tradi- 
tions of those early printers, like 
Franklin, who laid the basis for the 
greatness of American journalism.” 

That the Christian Science Monitor 
took honors with the winning of the 
Ayer cup is largely the result of care- 
ful coordination of several editors with 
the copy editor, and consistent ad- 
herence to a carefully planned make- 
up policy. 

Erwin Canham, managing editor, 
meets with the American news editor, 
foreign news editor, city editor, and 
head of the copy desk and telegraph. 
They work out the front page. Be- 
fore the conference is over, Canham 
has a rough layout of the page and 
the copy editor knows the importance 
of stories and the placing of heads. 

Henry N. Hazeldine, copy editor, 
dummies the paper up and _ handles 
all the inside page layouts. That he 
is able to work this out smoothly is 
largely the results of the efforts of 
the previous copy editor, Major Car- 
roll A. Lake, public relations officer, 
first corps area, now on leave from 
the Monitor. Major Lake spent con- 
siderable time working out a formula 
a little over a year ago and Hazeldine 
ably handles the assignment as he 
did on the prize winning two star edi- 
tion of March 3, 1943. 

This New England edition closed at 
3:15 p.m., went to press at 3:25, was 
on the newsstands ten minutes later 
and off by train a little before four 
o’clock. As an afternoon paper it 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Riding in Street-car or Trolley? 


Both! 


In Chicago, it’s a street-car. 

But in Philadelphia, it's a trolley. 

In New York, they call from corner 
to corner a block. 

In Philadelphia, it's called a square. 
In St. Louis, they ask for a dish of 
ice cream. 


In Philadelphia, they call it a plate. 


Which just goes to show that you 
can’t think of cities collectively as 
just cities. Each has its own customs 
and habits and ways of doing things. 


And in reaching several cities with 
your message, you must regard each 
city as a personality. That city’s own 
reading preference must be taken 
into consideration. The right news- 
paper in one city might be a morning 
newspaper, in another city an evening 
newspaper. Certainly the preference 


in Philadelphia is The Evening 
Bulletin, which happens to be an 
evening newspaper. The Bulletin 
goes to 84% of the people of Phila- 
delphia daily. It is read by them an 
average of 53 minutes daily. It 
carries more advertising, gives more 
coverage, has the largest circulation 
of any Philadelphia daily news- 
paper. It is the largest* evening news- 
paper in America. One does it — in 


Philadel phia. 


* Circulation over 600,000 


IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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Short Takes 


THE Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser 

which several times has been critical 
of the censorship imposed at two local 
air bases on visits of prominent per- 
sons carried this page one story on 
April 15: 

“Yes, the Advertiser knows that he 
was here yesterday. 

“Of course, nothing will be printed 
about it because early in the war the 
newspapers of this country allowed 
some people in Washington to decide 
what was or was not of benefit to the 
enemy. 

“Nearly everybody else in Mont- 
gomery knew he was here—when he 
arrived, and when he departed. If the 
' details of all that are still interesting 
when the lords of free speech in 
Washington decide to let the news be 
printed, the Advertiser will print such 
part of the details as it may remember 
by that time. 

“Meanwhile, you will have to ask 
your neighbor about it for the present. 
Don’t expect to read it in the Adver- 
tiser.” 





7 
A COUPLE of smart newspapermen 
in Cowley county, Kansas, have 
themselves out on a limb. They are 
Harry Hart of the Winfield Courier 
and Bill Frailey of the Arkansas City 
Traveler. They have agreed to judge 
the photographs submitted by soldiers 
at the Strother Air Field in a sweet- 
heart contest. 
Just think ef all those husky soldiers 
who'll believe they’ve been gypped. 
a“ 


THE Fayetteville (N. C.) Observer 

joined the ranks of newspapers 
helping out Cupid even to the extent 
of supplying a preacher in the last few 
days when Private Anthony Urban, of 
Fort Bragg, and Miss Rose Peters, of 
Amsterdam, N. Y., were brought to 
the office by a taxi driver when they 
inquired for a clergyman to marry 
them. 

Walter E. Smith, make-up man in 
the composing room, is a_ licensed 
‘Methodist preacher, and he performed 
the service in the editorial room. 
Harry Wild Hickey, editor, and George 
G. Myrover, managing editor, were 
called to be witnesses. 


. 

IT WAS bound to happen—and prob- 

ably did in many newspapers. In 
the story concerning elimination of 
the 3-B classification, the Columbus 
(O.) Dispatch reported that the first 
to be called in the future would be 
“single men without children.” 


THIS classified ad appeared in the 

Sioux City (Iowa) Journal-Tribune: 
2 EXPERIENCED MEN as lady pressers. 
Good pay, good hours. Brennan & Cohen. 
Call 8-8858. 


= 
THE Washington Evening Star April 9 
carried this ad: 
WIFE WHOSE HUSBAND IS IN SER. 
vice wishes to share her apartment with an- 


otiier. Call ——— after 6:30. 


. 
REFERRING to cans of foods that 
might have been damaged, the 
Wakefield (Mass.) Daily Item re- 
cently ran this headline: 


Warn Women of Cans 
With Bulging Ends 


TESTIMONIAL TO HOE 


A testimonial dinner was tendered 
to Harry M. Tillinghast, president of 
R. Hoe & Co., Inc., by the Board of 
Directors of Artists for Victory, Inc., 
on March 31, at which Mr. Tillinghast 
was presented with a parchment scroll. 
The occasion was the highly success- 
ful conclusion of the War Poster Com- 
petition recently held under the aus- 
pices of Artists for Victory, and others, 


to which R. Hoe & Co. contributed the 
prizes for four of the winning posters 
and arranged to have a large quantity 
of them reproduced in full color for 
distribution throughout the country. 
The board members of Artists for Vic- 
tory paid high tribute to the unselfish 
patriotism R. Hoe & Co. had mani- 
fested through its contributions and 
laid particular stress on the fact that 
without that initial support, it would 
not have been possible to get the 
poster competition under way and to 
carry it through so successfully. 
. 


ANPA Reports 
Its Membership 
Now at 488 


This Represents 586 
Newspapers... 26 New 
Members During Year 
The ANPA Report on Member- 
ship follows in full: 
= 


There were 462 members represent- 
ing 568 newspapers of the ANPA at 
the time of the convention in April, 
1942. Since then 26 new members 
were elected, 9 members resigned and 
1 member consolidated with another 
member, making the total membership 
488 representing 586 newspapers, as of 
this date. 

New Members 

Los Angeles (Cal.) Daily News, Tor- 
rington (Conn.) Register, Columbus 
(Ga.) Ledger and Enquirer, Waukegan 
(Ill.) News-Sun, Hutchinson (Kan.) 
News-Herald, Lake Charles (La.) 
American Press, Cambridge (Md.) 
Banner, Salisbury (Md.) Times, Fitch- 
burg (Mass.) Sentinel, Holyoke 
(Mass.) Transcript-Telegram, Quincy 
(Mass.) Patriot Ledger; Owosso 
(Mich.) Argus-Press, Camden (N. J.) 
Courier and Post, North Tonawanda 
(N. Y.) News of the Tonawandas, 
Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald, Ironton 
(Ohio) Tribune, Toledo (Ohio) Times, 
Huntingdon (Pa.) News, Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Record, Uniontown (Pa.) Herald 
and Standard, Newport (R. I.) News, 
Aberdeen (S. D.) American-News, 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) News-F ree Press, 
Portsmouth (Va.) Star, Eau Claire 
(Wis.) Leader and Telegram, Mani- 
towoc (Wis.) Herald-Times. 

Resignations 

Paragould (Ark.) Press, St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Times, Muscatine (Iowa) 
Journal, Midland (Mich.) News, Al- 
bert Lea (Minn.) Tribune, Maryville 


(Mo.) Forum, Reno (Nev.) Gazette 
and State Journal, Nashua (N. H.) 
Telegraph, Bradford (Pa.) Era and 


Star-Record. 
Consolidation 
Springfield (Ill.) State Register with 
Springfield State Journal. 


RAY SPANGLER NAMED 


Ray Spangler, editor of the Red- 
wood City (Cal.) Tribune for the past 
year, has been placed in charge of the 
paper to succeed Neal Van Sooy. 
former manager, who resigned to be- 
come industrial relations director of 
the National Motor Bearing Company. 
I. B. Heistand, advertising manager 
of the paper, has been named busi- 
nesS manager, and will assist Mr. 
Spangler in the general management 
of the publication. Mr. Spangler has 
been on the Tribune staff since 1937 
with the exception of a year’s leave 
of absence for military service. Mr. 
Heistand joined the Tribune as ad- 
vertising manager in October, 1942, 
coming from the Riverside (Cal.) 
Press and Enterprise, where he had 
been advertising manager for four 
years. 
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PLANNING A CONVENTION SPEECH | 


Drawn especially for Enitor & Punstisner by W. L. Capple, Milwaukee Sentinel. 








What’s Around the Corner? 
PLENTY! 
—and it’s 

GOOD 


for 


ROCK ISLAND - MOLINE 


(ILLINOIS) 





We have FAITH 


This community has never faltered in 
a steady advance of population and 
productive enterprise—an essential part 
of American destiny. Our future is 
assured. 


We have COURAGE 


Our 103,526 war-busy people are solidly 
and confidently behind the War Effort. 


We have HOPE 


95% of our productive capacity existed 
BEFORE the war. Victory Day will 
find us facing the period of post-war 
expansion with plenty of jobs for our 
people. 


ADVERTISE 
to this 


103.526 


(U, 8. CENSUS) 


MARKET 
“ ARGUS-DISPATCH” for 
blankets this market. POST-WAR 
THE ALLENKLAPP. CO. GOOD WILL 
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RESERVED FOR A BRIGHT TOMORROW 


Would to God we could tell here and 
now the story of Final Victory . .. of 
parades triumphant . . . of our boys 
home safe and sound ... of a nation 
vibrant and warm again ... of a world 


returned to sanity and security .. . 


°Til that day America’s press must carry 
on... disseminating news and opinions 


- uncolored and courageously 


Our pages must continue to sell bonds, 
pile up serap, recruit manpower, ex- 
plain rationing . . . perform the many 
wartime services an unsubsidized press 


chooses and is privileged to perform... 


‘Til that bright tomorrow, then ... we 
clench our fists and lock in our hearts 
one fervent desire . . . to elarion Final 


- Lord, let it come soon, 


Victory 
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No Censor Accompanies 
Newsmen on FDR Tour 


All Arrangements Personally Under Direction 
Of President, However ... Trip To Be 
Reported As It Progresses 


WASHINGTON, April 20.—Newspaper 

stories released at 3:15 o’clock this 
afternoon and a broadcast by the 
President at 11 o’clock tonight brought 
word to the nation that Mr. Roosevelt 
is on another inspection trip. 

His cross-country tour last Septem- 
ber was devoted principally to visits to 
war production plants. This time he 
is calling on military camps mainly. 

Arrangements Differ 

Unlike last Fall’s regulations which 
required that nothing be written about 
the trip until the President had re- 
turned to the White House, this one 
is being reported as it progresses, 
under “Aboard the President’s Train” 
datelines, and with the incidents dis- 
cussed always relating to happenings 
at least one day old. 

An exception to that rule was to- 
night’s broadcast from Mexico, where 
Mr. Roosevelt joined with President 
Avila Camacho of Mexico at a “good 
neighbor” banquet. Upon resumption 
of the trip, the one-day time lag will 
be reinstated. 

Byron Price’s Office of Censorship 
has not entered into the handling of 
copy enroute. There is no Price cen- 
sor on the train. All arrangements 
are under the personal direction of 
the President, presumably aided by 
Press Secretary Stephen Early. 

Three press association correspond- 
ents accompanied Mr. Roosevelt last 
year; this time each press association, 
and also the New York Times, New 
York Herald Tribune, Philadelphia In- 
quirer, Christian Science Monitor, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, and Baltimore 
Sun are represented on the train. 
Also traveling with the party are mili- 
tary phographers and George Skad- 
ding, AP photographer. 

Coverage was restricted in this 
fashion as a result of a White House 
arrangement that has Washington 
correspondents of other newspapers 
greatly incensed. 

William H. Lawrence of the New 
York Times, and Bert Andrews of 
the New York Herald Tribune, had 
asked the President to relax restric- 
tions to the point of permitting all 
correspondents who regularly travel 
with the Chief Executive to make this 
trip too. 

A counter proposal was made to 
them that they select six. Naturally, 
they picked themselves. William C. 
Murphy of the Inquirer, Roscoe 
Drummond of the Monitor, Raymond 
P. Brandt of the Post-Dispatch, and 
Dewey L. Fleming of the Baltimore 
Sun, were the others chosen. 

Geographical Factor Ignored 


None of the protesting reporters 
thinks Lawrence or Andrews should 
have excluded themselves, thereby do- 
ing an injustice to the newspapers 
whose representatives they were in 
the conference with Mr. Roosevelt. 
The objection goes to the apparent 
lack of consideration of geographical 
factors, morning vs. evening publica- 
tions and other points. 

The party left Washington April 13 
and in one week had made calls at 
military stations in Parris Island, S. C.; 
Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Fort Benning, Columbus, Ga.; Warm 
Springs, Ga.; Fort Oglethorpe, Ga.; 
Camp Forrest, Tullahoma, Tenn.; and 
Camp Joseph T. Robinson, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Movements of 


the President are 


“military information’ and may be 
reported by the press only with the 
consent of the “appropriate authority” 
who in this instance is the President 
himself. While the Office of Censor- 
ship has not had a hand in the train 
arrangements it would come into play 
in the event the voluntary code had 
been ignored. In spite of the fact 
that the President has been seen by 
hundreds of thousands of persons and 
traveled through many cities having 
excellent mewspaper coverage, the 
Price office had no word of censorship 
violation in the first week of the tour. 
2 


Government Files Its 
Reply to AP Questions 


The Department of Justice met the 
deadline April 19 on its answers to 40 
Associated Press interrogatories filed 
April 3 by Milbank, Tweed & Hope, 
AP’s counsel. Service was by mail. 
The government answers to AP’s 
questions in the anti-trust action cov- 
ered more than 160 pages of legal 
paper, single spaced. Copies were not 
available in either Washington or New 
York before Eprror & PUBLISHER went 
to press. 

In its interrogatory the AP asked 
the government to explain the origin 
of the suit and tell of alleged efforts 
of Marshall Field to obtain proxies to 
insure his election to AP in 1942. 


Other questions dealt with contrac- | 


tual ‘relations of the Chicago Sun, its 


sundicate and Parade, the Field owned | 


weekly supplement, and visits of FBI 
men to AP members before last year’s 
AP membership meeting (E. & P., 
April 10, p. 5). 

Whether Mrs. Eleanor Medill Pat- 
terson or Mr. Field complained to the 
Department of Justice or Thurman 
Arnold regarding inability to obtain 
membership, was asked in the AP 
interrogatories. 


Mrs. Patterson, Washington Times- | 
Herald publisher, attended this year’s | 
AP luncheon with her brother, Capt. | 


Joseph M. Patterson, New York Daily | ° 


News, and Weymouth Kirkland, Chi- | 


cago attorney who represents Robert 
R. McCormick and the Chicago Trib- 
une in the anti-trust action. 

Mr. Field, owner and editor of the 
Chicago Sun, also was at the Waldorf 
conventions this year accompanied 
by Silliman Evans, publisher of the 
Sun and the Nashville Tennessean, and 
Clem Randau, Sun business man- 
ager. 


Press Calls Abroad 
Exempt in BWC Order 


Wasuincton, April 12—The Board 
of War Communications has sharply 
curtailed non-governmental business 
or personal radio-telephone calls to 
foreign countries but has exempted 
from the rules American press calls 
which have been specifically approved 
by the Office of Censorship. 

Business, but not personal, radio- 


telephone calls will be put through to | 


Great Britain, subject to prior ap- 
proval of the Office of Censorship. 
No non-governmental calls. other 
than those of the press, will be put 
through to points outside the western 
hemisphere other than Great Britain, 
the Bahama Islands, or Jamaica, un- 


less they are sponsored by a govern- | 


ment agency indorsing them. 
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OPTIONAL INSERTIONS 
Cuicaco, April 19—Jos. Schlitz Brew- 
ing Co. is releasing a preliminary ad- 
vertising schedule in a substantial list 
of newspapers with the first insertion 
set for today. Newspaper orders 
have been made out to conform with 
the appeal made by Cranston Wil- 
liams, general manager of the ANPA, 
bearing optional insertion dates under 
newsprint rationing restriction. The 
account is placed through M. Junkin 
Advertising Company, Chicago. 


State Dept. Hints 
Press May Cover 
Hot Springs Meet 


Wasuincton, April 21—There still 
remains a possibility that the press 
may be permitted to give substantial 
coverage to the International Food 
Conference at Hot Springs, Va., be- 
ginning May 18. 

Dean Acheson, Assistant Secretary 
of State, has promised a joint meet- 
ing of the Foreign Relations and Agri- 
culture Committees of the Senate that 
he will discuss the subject with Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull and seek 
an agreement that daily press con- 
ferences shall be had with chairmen 
of the conference subcommittees. 

Judge Marvin Jones of the U. S. 
Court of Claims, who is chairman of 
the the United States delegation to 
the conference, followed up with an 


expression of belief that the press ar- 
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Che ¢2~earn no part of 
Houston’s giant payrolls 


Yehudis—who make up the difference in circulation between Houston newspopers— 
do not share in Houston's increased earner income . . 





rangements ultimately to be worked 
out will be wholly satisfactory to the 
newspapers. 

The Acheson and Jones announce- 
ments came after a week in which 
Congressional and editorial criticism 
was heaped upon the White House 
for its announced intention to hold 
press attendance down to the first 
and last meetings and restrict the 
presence of correspondents on the 
convention hotel premises. 

Judge Jones expressed the belief 
that the President’s reference to “lay- 
ing off” delegates was a facetious one, 
Mr. Roosevelt has never intimated to 
him, Jones said, that he had any de- 
sire to restrict the press. No explana- 
tion was offered, however, for the of- 
ficial action setting up an “out of 
bounds” pressroom under state de- 
partment control. 


No Senate Objections 
To 2nd Class Mail Bill 


WasuincTon, April 20—The Senate 
has passed over “without prejudice” 
a House-approved bill to relieve news- 
papers and periodical publications 
which have voluntarily suspended for 
the duration of the war from payment 
of second-class mailing fees upon re- 
sumption of publication. 

The bill has two purposes: 1. To re- 
lieve publishers of paying a double- 
fee for a single service; 2. To insure 
that a publication shall be regarded 
as having been in continuous existence 
for purposes of applying state laws on 
allocation of official advertising. 
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with one Houston newspoper. 


°48.8% Yehudis. 
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R. W McCARTHY 


Notional Advertising Manager 


Pil 


according to figures from the Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas. When 
you use The Chronicle you reach the largest number of fat pay envelopes reachable 


If you use the second Houston newspaper, you waste your selling story on °32.9% 
Yehudis . . . If you use the third Houston newspaper, you waste your selling story on 


isn’t it better to tell your selling story to prosperous wage-earners than to an absentee 


Chronicle's lead in city home-delivered circulation from 
September 30, 1942, A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements. 


TO SELL HOUSTON—BUY CHRONICLE—TEXAS’ LARGEST DAILY 


HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


tains 85.4% more cash now than in 1929, 





THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND 
ADVERTISING FOR THE 31ST CONSECUTIVE YEAR 
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L. NAME is advertising. Its most fertile 
field is Detroit. Its most effective carrier 
is THE NEWS. 


If you are fortunate in having something 
to sell today, it is easy, through THE 
NEWS, to offer it to the largest and most 
responsive portion of Detroit’s teeming, 
thriving population. 


If you have “nothing to sell for the 
duration,” it is similarly easy—and com- 
paratively inexpensive—to keep the name 
and merit of your product memory-fresh 

. toward the day when the bars again 
are down, and Detroit’s peacetime greatness 
promises to exceed anything you have ever 
before witnessed. 


There are more than two million people 


peers 


] SUNDAYS: 
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TOMORROW 


in this compact area. There are 550,000 
factory workers here — with an estimated 
average weekly earning of $55.95. The per 
capita purchases of War Savings Bonds 
(backlog for tomorrow’s buying era!) are 
larger than in any other city. 


And THE NEWS, with an all-time-high 
circulation, is here to carry your messages 
direct to the Garcias, the Joneses, the 
O’Shaughnessys. For alone, THE 
NEWS, via its own highly organized system 
of 4000 carriers, reaches the door-steps 
of 63 out of every 100 Detroit homes taking 
any newspaper regularly. 


@ Largest A. B. C. recognized HOME 
DELIVERED circulation of all 


newspapers in America. 


| The Detroit News 
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Says Food Meeting 
Ban on Press 


Hits Free Press 


To bar the press from the United 
Nations Food Conference at Hot 
Springs, Va., next month is not only 
an abridgement of freedom of the 
press; it is a breach of faith with the 
American people, according to Paul S. 
Willis, president of the Grocery Man- 
ufacturers of America. 

“There has been altogether too much 
mystery surrounding the food supply 
problem,” Mr. Willis said. “On a mat- 
ter affecting the American people as 
directly and vitally as food, we should 
insist on. ‘open covenants openly ar- 
rived at.’ The presence of the accred- 
ited press at the working sessions of 
this conference is a minimum of pro- 
tection which the government owes 
the American people. Mystery leads 
to doubt, and doubt leads to fears and 
hoarding. 

Already Muddled Situation 

“The press should definitely be per- 
mitted to cover the proposed confer- 
ence so that the public will be fully 
informed and so that no new doubts 
and misgivings will be injected into 
the already muddled situation. 

“Not only should the press be ad- 
mitted to keep the public informed, 
but representatives of Congress should 
be present to protect the interests of 
the people here at home. No new 
commitments for the shipment of food 
abroad should be made until Congress, 
representing the people, has had a 
chance to decide the basic question of 
what proportion of the nation’s food 
supply is available for allocation to 
our Allies. 

“Food is one of the most powerful 
weapons of war. We recognize that 
the actual movement of food abroad 
is, and should be, a strict military 
secret. But food is also the direct con- 
cern of every man, woman and child 
in America. It is an established fact 
that the United States produced 
enough food in 1942 to supply every- 
one in the country with the most 
abundant diet in our history. Now 
America is threatened with an acute 
food shortage because for strategic 
reasons we must ship large amounts 
abroad. 

“There is no reason why America 
should experience a famine in the 
midst of plenty. There is no real rea- 
son why there should be food short- 
ages acute enough to disturb the 
balance of our now powerfully func- 
tioning economy. America produced 
more food in 1942 than any nation at 
any time in the history of the world. 
From this huge store, the needs of the 
armed forces come first. The exact 
amounts needed by the military should 
be determined and these supplies set 
aside for them. 

Needs of Civilians 

“Next in order of priority comes the 
civilian population of America, Under 
rationing, a fairly accurate estimate of 
these needs can arrived at. It 
should be remembered that America’s 
primary job is to serve as the arsenal 
of democracy. We must supply ships, 
guns, tanks and planes, not only for 
our own forces, but for the other 
United Nations. We cannot do this big 
job unless we carefully protect the 
minimum nutritional standards neces- 
sary to preserve the health and 
strength of the nation. 

“After the requirements of the mili- 
tary and civilian population have been 
met, the surplus could then be made 
available for allocation to our Allies 
and for other strategic purposes. 

Congress should act now to estab- 
lish such a priority order for the 


equitable iistribution of our food 
supplies. 

“A committee from Congress should 
be present at the United Nations Food 
Conference in order to represent the 
interests of the 130 million people 
here at home and in order to deter- 
mine the best policy to be followed 
in the interest of the nation as a 
whole. 

“The food industry of America is 
called upon to perform the Herculean 
task of meeting the 1943 food demands. 
In the light of the costly mistakes 
which have been made in the recent 
past in dealing with the nation’s food 
problems, it would seem wise to also 
have representatives of the food in- 
dustry present to help with the prac- 
tical problems of food production and 
distribution.” 


Jagger and Hackler 
Switch AP Jobs 


Exchange of assignments of Claude 
A. Jagger and Victor Hackler was 
announced April 21 by Kent Cooper, 
executive director of the Associated 
Press. 

Mr. Jagger becomes executive as- 
sistant in charge of personnel and 
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promotion. Mr. Hackler is assigned 
as general financial editor. The change 
is effective April 26. 

Mr. Jagger has been general finan- 
cial editor since 1935 and was New 














Victor Hackler 


Claude Jagger 


York financial editor for five years 
previously. He joined the staff of the 
Associated Press in 1927, having been 
city editor of the Providence Evening 
Bulletin. 

Mr. Hackler has been executive as- 
sistant for a year. Prior to that he 
was news editor of the Central Divi- 
sion with headquarters in Chicago, 
and chief of bureau in Milwaukee. He 
entered AP service in 1927. 


Ad Drive Serves 
Double Purpose 


Calling upon newspaper advertising 
to do an employe relations job, the 
Dumore Company, Racine, Wis., wa; 
plant, currently is running a series 
of weekly advertisements in the 
Racine Journal Times and is surprised 
to find that the drive, originally 
launched with a single purpose, also 
is resulting into an effective public 
relations campaign. 

“This particular campaign was con. 
ceived as a public pat on the back 
for our employes,” R. E. McDonald 
Dumore advertising manager, ex. 
plained. “We hoped, at most, that i 
would strengthen the friendship we 
have with our employes. 

“It did that and more, for we found 
that it was almost as effective a pub. 
lic relations campaign as it was ap 
employe relations campaign. We have 
felt an ever-widening ripple of favor- 
able reaction to these ads—amongs 
the townspeople, our neighboring in. 
dustries, our customers, the govern. 
ment, and the armed forces. 

“We have found that an important 
part of this work can be particularly 
well done with ad techniques.” 








Markets, communities, sales 
areas, people—all these re- 
quire the “spark-plug” of 
news... of caaathe- 
back for community achieve- 
ments ... of morale-buck- 
up in behalf of farms and 
industries. Such “spark- 
plugs” put zip into business, 
and touch-off national ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

The Johnstown Tribune and 
The Johnstown Democrat 
take pride in thus serving 
as live-wire “spark-plugs’ 
to a very unusual market. 


These papers are “door-step” spark-plugs . . 
They have won the right to service by their power-generating influence. 


INDIANA 
HOM 


ALISBURY 


“SPARK-PLUG" POWER — AND GREATER JOHNSTOWN 


This “spark-plug” animates a Metro- 
politan District of 151,781 go-getters 
with plenty on the buying-side. It as- 
sists, constructively, in an awareness of 
buying, in a sector that turns to Johns- 
town when the purse is open. 


core which is 


Johnstown . . 


! 
NANTYSLO 


BERLIN 





@ @QMEVERSDALE 


Here’s a “spark-plug” map . . . with the 
sparkle of buying power. That central 


ripple of area which is Metropolitan 


and finally the ABC Trading Area with 
an aggregate population of 345,869. 


. every day in the week. 
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. then Greater Johnstown, 





The Hohnstown Tribune 
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City Zene Pepuletion 106,828 pep 
Trede Aree Pepuletion 345.869 With Lece!l Ownership Monogement Circulation $4,375 
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The TRUTH 


The Truth — whether it hurts or soothes. The Truth — whether 





it alarms or allays. The Truth... the whole Truth... nothing 
but the Truth. This is the platform and policy of The Sun. 


Telling the Truth is Selling The Sun to nearly 300,000 readers a 





day. This is a terrific record for a lusty young paper not yet 
a year and a half old—and this policy of telling the Truth 
has already resulted in making The Sun America’s eleventh 


largest morning newspaper. 


THE CHICAGO SUN 


CHICAGO’S MORNING TRUTHpaper 
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THE BRANHAM COMPANY, National Representatives: 
Atlanta, Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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WPB Expects No Paper 


Cut in Third 


Quarter 


Canadian Supply Assured Barring 
Unforeseen War Emergency .. . 
First Quarter Cut Reviewed 


SUBJECT to uncertainties arising 

from wartime conditions plus the 
definite premise that U. S. publishers 
reduce their use of newsprint to 90% 
of the usage in the comparable period 
of 1941, Canada expects to be able to 
supply its quota of newsprint to this 
country for the third quarter of 1943, 
the conferees reported. 

That is the optimistic message Don- 
ald M. Nelson, chairman of the War 
Production Board, has received from 
Donald Gordon, chairman of the Cana- 
dian Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
it was announced in Washington this 
week. 

Reductions Reviewed 

During the first quarter of 1943, in 
consequence of Limitation Order 240, 
it was announced, U. S. newspapers 
have reduced consumption by 5% over 
the first quarter of 1941 and in March, 
1943, the reduction in use was 8.3% 
less than in March, 1941, “which is 
indicative of the trend.” 

The entire puip and paper situation 
was reviewed earlier in the week at a 
meeting in New York attended by the 
following WPB representatives: Don- 
ald J. Sterling, consultant to the 
chairman, W. G. Chandler, director, 
and H. M. Bitner, deputy director of 
Printing and Publishing Division, 


tatives of the Canadian Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board: R. M. Fowler, sec- 
retary; R. L. Weldson, Newsprint Ad- 
ministrator; F. L. Mitchell, technical 
advisor for the Pulp and Paper Ad- 
ministration; and Monteath Douglas, 
assistant Washington representative 
of the board. A report was made to 
Mr. Nelson. 

At this meeting the Canadian rep- 
resentatives also reaffirmed existing 
agreements to deliver to the U. S. 
1,550,000 rough cords of pulp wood 
during 1943, plus 1,278,000 tons of wood 
pulp. 

It was agreed that subsequent meet- 
ings would be held whenever facts, 
figures and circumstances of the pulp 
and paper situation warrant. 

- 


TRIBUNE POSTER A HIT 


A tribute to his art work and to the 
Chicago Tribune’s aid in helping 
Uncle Sam’s Second War Bond Drive 
go over the top was seen this week in 
use by 118 newspapers from coast-to- 
coast of Joseph Parrish’s arresting 
cartoon poster depicting the dough- 
boy’s pledge to protect War Bond in- 
vestments with his life. The Tribune 
carried the poster in color on its back 
page this week as will eight other 
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A. G. Wakeman, director, and David papers. The remainder, because of 
Graham, consultant of the Pulp and lack of facilities, will give it black OH, FOR THE GOOD OLD DAYS! 
Paper division; and by these represen- and white treatment. Drawn especially for Epttor & PuBLisurr by R. A. Lewis, Milwaukee Journal 














HEMPSTEAD TOWN | 


NASSAU COUNTY 


N this strategic area will be found 70% of the population of Nassau 
County and 75% of the effective buying power. 


Cc. CITY ZONE 


LONG ISLAND, N Y. 











With a per capita income of $1225, which is 11% above Nassau County 
average and 41% above the national average, Hempstead Town 
accounted for $172,525,000 in retail sales in 1942. This is 86% of 
the total sales of Nassau County. 





With 92% of its circulation concentrated in the Hempstead Town < 
ABC City Zone of Nassau County, The Nassau Daily Review-Star CVO She om o 
is read by more than 60% of all reading families. re pew 


The Audit Bureau of Circulation 
describes the HEMPSTEAD TOWN 
A. B. C. CITY ZONE as composed 
of the Town of Hempstead and the 
contiguous villages of Mineola, Wil- 
liston Park, East Williston, and re- 
maining part of New Hyde Park in 
North Hempstead. 


Invest where the great mass of city zone families do the larger part 
of their buying. 


PUBLISHED DAILY 
EXCEPT SUNDAY 
4c per copy 


THE NEWSPAPER THAT 
ADEQUATELY COVERS 
THE MARKET 





HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, L. I. 





The Nassau Daily Review-Star Speaks with One Voice 
for 56 A. B. C. CITY ZONE Hempstead-Town Villages 
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JOHN B. WOODWARD, INC, 
110 East 42nd Street 
New York, New York 
Ashland 4-2770 


Russ Building 
San Francisco, California 
Exbrook 2164 


Park Centra! Building 
Los Angeles, California 
Van Dike 3782 


C. A. COUR 
Globe-Democrat Building 
St. Louis. Missouri 
Garfield 1212 


OSBORN, SCHOLARO, MEEKER & CO. 
360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
State 4107 


7 General Motors Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
Trinity 2-7810 








J} Your Advertising Story will be 





Its BLACK and ial is 


and rea//y read all over / 


AND WE CAN PROVE IT 


Por L. M. Clark, Inc., set out a while ago to analyze 
newspaper readership of 23 standard-size newspapers in 11 top- 
flight American markets. 


Two Boston newspapers were studied, 21 others in 10 other 
cities. 


The Clark people, specialists in this sort of thing, took 
plenty of time and thousands of personal interviews to do the 
job. 





When they got through, they really had something.* 


And, if you’re interested in selling a product, an idea or a 
name to the people of this rich Boston market, you’ll want to 
see the results of this important readership study before making 
your final media selection. 


Phone or write the office nearest you among those listed 
below for a copy of “Confessions of America’s Most Exas- 
perating Newspaper — According to the Research of L. M. 








Clark, Inc.” 





BETTER READ 


* P.§. So had we. THE BOSTON GLOBE was first in 
Boston, first in the nation, in the two big indices of the 
Clark Studies —“Reader Traffic on Advertising Pages” 
and “Reader Observation per 100 Lines of Advertising.” 


Che Boston Globe 


MORNING @ EVENING @ SUNDAY 
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Guild Hits FDR's 
Order On 
Stabilization 


The International Executive Board 
of the American Newspaper Guild an- 
nounced in New York April 19 that 
it “viewed with misgivings” President 
Roosevelt’s “most recent executive 
order” on stabilization. The IEB 
called for a return to the War Labor 
Board of authority to “determine 
validity” of wage agreements. 

In a statement of policy the guild 
said its officers “are in complete agree- 
ment” with the “stated purpose” of 
the President’s order, “which is to 
stabilize cost of living,” but that 
withdrawal of WLB authority was a 
“positive defect” in national economic 
policy in wartime. 

Cites WLB Authority 


Commenting on “rolling back” of 
prices, the guild officers, headed by 
Milton Murray, president, said mem- 
bers of the guild, a ClIO-affiliate, 
“realize it is just as important to give 
help in this drive as it is to unite 
for the purpose of raising wages.” 

The guild statement said: 

“The taking from the War Labor 
Board of its authority to determine 
validity of either voluntary or dis- 
puted wage agreements which elim- 
inate gross inequalities and inequities 
in the wage structure, is a step which 
will tend to destroy rather than im- 
prove harmonious industrial rela- 
tions.” 

“This freeze of one of the basic 
elements of collective bargaining rep- 
presents appeasement of those forces 
in this country which have been 
busily selling the idea that all wage in- 
creases are inflationary. . . .” 

“We cannot expect to uphold the 
morale of . . . workers, who are now 
underpaid, when all hope for equality 
of treatment is removed for the dura- 
tion of the war.” 

“We submit that there is mistaken 
emphasis evident when these wage ad- 
justments are considered inflationary 


but corporate profits after taxes in 
1942 have been allowed to rise 66% 
and Congress has seen fit to kill the 
$25,000 ceiling on salaries.” 

The guild statement was an expan- 
sion of a resolution adopted by the 
international executive board which 
concluded: 

“Be it... resolved that while ap- 
proving in principle the President’s 
April 8 ‘hold-the-line’ Executive Or- 
der, unless the stated purpose to ‘roll 
back’ price ceilings are effectively 
enforced, and unless the further stated 
demand upon Congress for taxation to 
eliminate excessive profits during war- 
time actually is enforced, the IEB of 
the ANG reiterates its publicly-stated 
demand of January, 1943, that be- 
cause wages and salaries have been 
stabilized out of all proportion to 
the stabilization oi prices and profits, 
the ‘Little Steel’ formula must be 
modified to further offset the rising 
cost of living beyond the price levels 
of Sept. 15, 1942.” 

“We demand that the administration 
proceed to enforce the price section 
of its program with the same speed 
that it has made effective that part of 
the program which applies to wages,” 
the statement added. 

The guild scored “omission” of a 
tax program by Congress: 

“An adequate tax program, which 
does not nullify the effects of stabili- 
zation by taking from the wage earner 
the income necessary to support him, 
must be enacted with the utmost speed 
by Congress. Further delay will up- 
set any attempt at stabilization. 

“The guild hopes that the ‘line’ will 
be held. It offers its cooperation. But 
it hopes also that this program will 
not degenerate into another wage 
freeze without a concurrent program 
that deals effectively with profits, 
prices and taxes.” 


t 

2 MILLION ESTATE 

The estate of the late E. J. Lynett, 
former publisher of the Scranton 
(Pa.) Times, is valued at $2,030,852 
according to an inventory filed in the 
court at Scranton, Pa. Mr. Lynett died 
on the first of January. 





EVERYTHING 
YOU WANT... 


Particularly, high buying 


power—not only in the city, 
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Newspaper Workers 
“Frozen’ in Their Jobs 


WASHINGTON, April 19—As em- 

ployes in an essential industry, 
newspaper and press association work- 
ers are “frozen” in their jobs by the 
War Manpower Commission order 
made effective last Sunday. 

There are modifications of that gen- 
eral statement. A reporter, for in- 
stance, may receive higher wages from 
his present employer with WLB ap- 
proval or may move to another news- 
paper if his pay will not be increased 
by reason of the shift. Or he may 
take a higher-salaried job 30 days 
after separation from his former 
post. 

He may not accept employment in an 


industry not classified as essential, if it 
means increased pay. 

Where doubt exists as to the appli- 
cation of the new order it will be re- 
solved in the WMC regional office hay- 
ing jurisdiction. 

Operation of the rule is not confined 
to “critical areas” as defined by Chair- 
man Paul V. McNutt. It is universal, 

Newspaper and news syndicates are 
embraced in the essential classification 
of “Communication Services.” That 
category also includes magazines of 
general circulation devoted primarily 
to the dissemination of public infor- 
mation, radio broadcasting and sev- 
eral other lines of business. 





Illinois Press to 
Hold Short Course 


How are small daily and weekly 
newspaper publishers going to get 
enough manpower to put out their 
papers? What is the small town news- 
paper’s part in the war? 

These are two of the major ques- 
tions which will be discussed at the 
spring meeting of the Illinois Press 
Association, April 23 and 24, in a two- 
day Newspaper Short Course, spon- 
sored by the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University, in 
cooperation with the School of Jour- 
nalism of the University of Illinois. 
The meeting will be held at the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield. 

Among the headline speakers will 
be Lt. Col. Victor A. Kleber, Illinois 
Selective Service System, who will 
explain how newspapers can get neces- 


sary men deferred; F. Lee Farmer, 
priorities division, War Production 
Board, who will clarify priority orders 
affecting newspaper supplies; R. J. 
Cupler, sales manager, Meyer Both 
Company; Wade Scott, Western News- 
paper Union; and Paul Gorham, man- 
ager of Illinois Daily Markets, who 
will talk on war advertising problems, 

Featured speakers at the Saturday 
evening banquet are Alvin J. Stein- 
kopf, CBS war news analyst, and 
Charles L. Allen, chief, Rural Press 
Section, OWI. 

The major part of the program, how- 
ever, will be devoted to a series of 
roundtables on newspaper war prob- 
lems in which 30 Illinois publishers 
will participate as discussion leaders, 


x 
GOES WEEKLY 
The Houma (La.) Daily Courier has 
suspended and is now issued weekly. 





What It Takes 


A 


Yes Sir, We Have 


GLANCE at the latest statistics shows why 
Troy now tops in sales importance many 
former so-called “key cities.” 


Troy (1940 A.B.C. City Zone population 
115,264) is a central city in America’s 27th larg- 
est metropolitan district. 


There’s a steady influx of war workers here, 
yet the War Manpower Commission forecasts 
this will soon be cited as a “critical labor short- 
age” area— indication that employment and 
payrolls will stay at all-time peaks. 


You can do the whole job in this major New 


In 


York market through a single me- 
dium at the low cost of 12c per line. 
The Record Newspapers, sole dailies, 
reach “everybody.” 

Yes, Troy has what it takes to 
make an outstanding field for pro- 
moting the product you can offer to- 

day or publicizing 
the name you'll want 
remembered to- 
morrow! 


but throughout the entire 25- 

mile trading area. Its people 

are spenders, and there's 

enough of them to mean 
VOLUME SALES for what you have to sell. The entire 
area can be adequately covered by 


Che Patriot Che Evening News 
og ay a CIRCULATION SO 9 000 


National Representatives KELLY- SMITH COMPANY 


New York @ Chicago @ Philadelphia @ Detroit @ Boston @ Atlanta @ San Francisco 


THE 


/ THE TROY RECORD 
RECORD 
vewsearers |THE TIMES RECORD 








All Advertising Direct 
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| THE POWER OF PRESSTIGE 


ADDS A V-MAIL POSTSCRIPT TO “BLESSED EVENT” CABLES 


SAN 


~~ 





of 
)- 
‘s 
'S. 
l. AN ANXIOUS HUSBAND on some far-off front waits for the big y a “THAT'S EASY” said one of The Press staff. “Let's photograph 
y. news from home. Finally comes a cable saying it’s a boy or a girl. the mother and child and print a halftone of their picture, first in 


Swell! but if only the exultant father could see what the baby looks like. the paper, and then on a regular V-Mail blank for the father abroad.” 











* * * 


YOU’D HARDLY EXPECT hard-boiled newspapermen to think up 
















such a homey twist as printing a baby’s picture on a V-Mail letter. 

Well, the fact is Cleveland newspapermen are not hard-boiled. 
They’re neighborly fellows who prefer sentiment to sensational- 
ism, and who practice an intimate, friendly type of journalism 
that is found in no other metropolitan city. 

How well Clevelanders respond to this kind of news editing is 
exemplified in their attitude toward The Press. The reputation 
this newspaper enjoys readily suggests the word Presstige, which 
when spelled out means not only power to do good; but power 


to move goods. 
we 








3, NOW, TO ALL POINTS of the globe go these precious pictures. 
And by return mail come letters galore from proud fathers thanking 


The most important postscript to The Press circulation figure—now 
the largest in its history—is the fact that two-thirds of it is home de- 

-_ : : . ivered. Which means a mighty force when put behind any worth- 
The Press for giving them first glimpse of their offspring, and livered. Whic ghty f I , 
something more to fight for. while idea, product or service. 
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U. P. Executives Confer 
On War Coverage in N. Y. 


Baillie Praises Service’s “Heroic Corps” 
Of Men at Fronts ... Reviews Expansion 
Of Facilities and Second Front Plans 


EXECUTIVES of the United Press 

gathered in New York this week 
for a discussion of general affairs. 
Hugh Baillie, president and general 
manager, presided at the conferences, 
which covered: 

1—The great expansion of the war 
coverage organization as big stories 
broke on new fronts and preparations 
were made to handle the tremendous 
news events anticipated this year. 
“The overall cost of covering the war 
has increased approximately 79% since 
the entry of the United States into 
the conflict,” Mr. Baillie said. 

2.—Extension of U.P. service to 
many more papers overseas, so that 
U.P. newspaper and radio clients out- 
side the continental United States now 
number 589 despite the loss of more 
than 150 clients in Axis and occupied 
nations. 

Drive to Condense Wordage 

3.—A drive for closer condensation 
of wordage to meet restricted space 
requirements. 

4.—Enlargement of relay facilities in 
New York, which has now become 
the biggest news transmission center 
of the world. 

The conference was told that: 14 
newspapers in India now receive spe- 
cialized service from the U.P.; for the 
first time in history, Turkey receives 
news direct from the U. S.; U.P. ser- 
vice to Egypt, Palestine, Switzerland, 
Sweden and Portugal has been ex- 
panded. 

Mexico City was added to the U.P. 
leased wire network in 1942. 

Joseph L. Jones, vice-president and 
general foreign manager, pointed out 
that the U.P. supplies news to every 
country of the world except the Axis 
nations and those occupied by the 
Axis. 

To keep pace with the expanding 
service in the foreign field, the U.P. 
has augmented its personnel handling 
foreign news. In the last year Mr. 
Jones has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent and Harry R. Flory has been 
appointed foreign news manager and 
director of international communica- 
tions. Flory’s new post puts him in 
charge of the flow of news to clients 
outside the continental U. S. 

Foreign Staff Up 17% 

The continuing expansion of news 
facilities also was carried over into 
U.P.’s war coverage, the conference 
was told. Last year it increased the 
number of men on foreign assignment 
by 17%, it was asserted. 

Division managers and division news 
editors reported a sharp curtailment 
in the number of editions and the 
amount of space in most client news- 
papers in the U. S., and Earl J. John- 
son, vice-president and general news 
manager, explained changes that had 
been made in the pattern of the U.P. 
report to help publishers and editors 
meet the problem of restricted news- 
print and space. 

The keynote of the new policy, he 
said, is compact writing and editing 
throughout the service. 

“Every writer and editor must make 
every word work or fight,” Mr. John- 
son said. “We want to keep the dis- 
patches short so we can give the ser- 
vice the widest possible variety.” 

The conference was told that domes- 
tic news will receive increased atten- 
tion during the coming year. Reports 
showed that newspapers are showing 





a tendency to restore good domestic 
stories to their proper importance 
without sacrificing the range of their 
war coverage. 

One of the important factors in U.P. 
war coverage in the last year was a 
trip which Frank H. Bartholomew, 
vice-president in charge of the Pa- 
cific area, took through the Pacific to 
supply eye-witness accounts of the 
fighting in that area, inspect U.P. bu- 
reaus and sign additional contracts 
with clients. 

The opening of the African front 
and the expected increase of activity 
in the European war theatre during 
the summer was cited specifically as 
necessitating expansion of foreign per- 
sonnel and intensification of coverage 
arrangements. A new bureau _ has 
been established by U.P. at Algiers, 
headed by Virgil Pinkley, veteran of 
desert warfare, who recently returned 
to the war zones after completing a 
world tour last year. 

London Bureau Enlarged 

Harrison Salisbury, who was trans- 
ferred to London to head the bureau 
there after Beattie had requested an 
active assignment in Tunisia, heads 
a staff which has been greatly ex- 
panded in recent months. The strength- 
ened London staff, the U.P. executives 
were told, is standing by as the main- 
stay of U.P. coverage of the second 
front. It will be assisted in handling 
that story by bureaus in Europe’s neu- 
tral capitals. Jack Fleischer, formerly 
of the U.P. Berlin staff, has arrived in 
Stockholm to take charge of coverage 
in that important neutral news source. 

During the past year two bureaus 
were created in India. John R. Mor- 
ris, Far Eastern manager, is in charge 
of U.P.’s Indian coverage, with bu- 
reaus at New Delhi and Calcutta. A 
bureau also was created in Auckland, 
N. Z., and the bureau at Johannesburg 
was enlarged. 

Mr. Flory, who is the first U.P. for- 
eign news manager to have under 
his immediate control the flow of 
news to every other continent world- 
wide, reported that wartime disrup- 
tion of many normal communications 
channels has produced many seeming- 
ly bizarre routings of U.P. news to 
clients abroad. 

News from Russia clears across Eu- 
rope and the Atlantic direct to New 
York by wireless and is wirelessed 
back to U.P. clients in Sweden, Switz- 
erland and Portugal. It is relayed 
by wireless across the Pacific to China, 
a neighbor of Russia. News from 
North Africa first crosses the Atlantic 
to New York and is wirelessed back 
to U.P. clients in South Africa, Egypt, 
Portugal. It is not unusual for U.P. 
clients in Sweden and Switzerland to 
receive news of happenings in France 
from Madrid by way of New York. 


The daily communique from Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s headquarters in 
Australia clears direct from Australia 
to New York by wireless, is relayed 
by U.P. to clients throughout the 
world, across the Atlantic for clients 
in the British Isles, back across the 
Pacific to clients in Hawaii and China. 
Less than a year ago there were no 
direct communications between Aus- 
tralia and the United States. News 
messages from Australia had to be 
routed via London or Montreal, thence 
to New York, and suffered intermina- 
ble delays. Today there are direct 
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wireless channels between Australia 
and the United States, and tranmis- 
sion on individual news messages from 
Australia to New York runs from four 
minutes upward. A year ago news 
messages, necessarily routed via Can- 
ada or England, were delayed between 
two and three hours or more. 

Two Executive Changes 

Two important changes were made 
in the executive organization of the 
U.P. in the last year. President Hugh 
Baillie appointed Vice-President Ed- 
win Moss Williams as general business 
manager, succeeding Clem J. Randau, 
resigned. Thomas R. Curran, former 
Central Division manager, was ap- 
pointed South American general man- 
ager of U.P. 

President Baillie paid tribute to 
U.P.’s correspondents on every front. 
“Starting with Frank Hewlett, who 
was the last regular correspondent to 
leave Corregidor,” he said, “U.P.’s 
heroic corps of correspondents has es- 
tablished a record for outstanding 
achievement on every front during the 
past twelve months. In every war 
theatre these men have discharged 
their assignments with heroic devotion 
to duty, in face of enemy gunfire, pes- 
tilence and privation. They have con- 
tributed mightily to the proud tradi- 
tion of America’s free press. 

“During the last year, one U.P. cor- 
respondent, Harry Percy of the Lon- 
don bureau, has lost his life on for- 
eign assignment; one, William H. 
McDougall, has been missing since the 
fall of Java. 

“Four have been injured. Two have 
been awarded military decorations for 
their heroism and gallantry under fire. 

“But even more gratifying is the 
praise of editors for the outstanding 
achievements of U.P. war front re- 
porters everywhere in covering the 
most difficult and exacting assignment 
ever given newspapermen.” 

Aided War Bond Sales 

The U.P. executives pledged them- 
selves to give fullest cooperation to 
all newspaper activities relating to the 
war effort. It was pointed out that a 
special editor was appointed and a 
special desk created in the New York 
headquarters last fall to handle copy 
promoting the newspapers’ scrap metal 
drive and that similar support is being 
given the current war bond campaign 
in the nation’s press. 

In addition, Virgil Pinkley and 
Robert Bellaire, former U.P. Tokyo 
manager, cooperated in hundreds of 
newspaper and radio bond sales 
drives, scrap metal drives and similar 
community war efforts. 

Pinkley made a six-month tour of 
the United States, during which he 
made speeches in 70 communities in 
29 states under the sponsorship of 
newspapers and radio stations. The 
costs of his speaking tour, which took 
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him to war plants, military training 
centers, shipyards, and to patriotic 
meetings sponsored by civic groups 
were absorbed by U.P. as a measuy 
of cooperation with its clients in thei 
war efforts. 

The first Japanese flag captured oy 
Guadalcanal and sent home by Up 
Correspondent Robert Miller, was pre. 
sented to a nation-wide “victory auc. 
tion” sponsored by the Treasury De. 
partment. The flag brought a total of 
nearly $500,000 in War Bond purchase 
bids. 

U.P. also extended its cooperation ty 
the National Newspaper Week com. 
mittee by preparing matted advertise. 
ments distributed to all U.P. clients 
and by working with the national 
committee in preparing a “clip sheet’ 
of stories intended to increase public 
appreciation of the role of a free press 
in wartime. 

Lyle C. Wilson, Washington bureay 
manager, discussed the growth of his 
bureau in both size and importance 
as a result of the increased activities 
in the nation’s wartime capital. 

“The volume of news filed from 
Washington has increased by a third 
during the year, due to the issuance 
of Army and Navy communiques, the 
rationing, manpower and selective ser. 
vice programs and the other develop. 
ments directly affecting civilian life,” 
Wilson said. 

In addition to those named above, 
U.P. executives attending the annua 
meeting included: J. H. Furay, vice- 
president; Jack Bisco, assistant busi- 
ness manager; A. F. Harrison, radio 
sales manager; A. L. Bradford, gen- 
eral representative; L. B. Mickel, su- 
perintendent of bureaus; Carl B. 
Molander, commercial manager; Le- 
Roy Keller, eastern sales manager, 
K. D. Gilmore, business representa- 
tive; C. Edmonds Allen, Special Ser- 
vice Bureau manager; Walter Rundle, 
promotion manager. 
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BAYONNES FUTURE~- 


Yes ... Today’s new 
plants, new civic en- 
terprises, new busi- 
ness, mean an even 
greater Tomor- 
row in one of 
the great stra- 
tegic areas of 
the East. Diver- 
sified industry, 
while chiefly 
engaged on war- 
time effort, is 
wisely geared to 
peace-time 
“musts.” 


Bayonne itself, as a 
Market, is verification N 
of the prediction that ~N 
America is destined to ; 
enjoy an unprecedented indus- 
trial prosperity when Victory is 
won. 














The Bayonne Times is not only 
geared to this expansion but is 
actively participating in its ac- 
complishment. Because Bayonne 
can not be sold from the outside 
this newspaper’s responsibility is 
all the greater. 


THE 
BAYONNE TIMES 


Bayonne, New Jersey 











| 
Bogner & Martin | 
National Representatives 
295 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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A MESSAGE of THANKS 


HIS SPACE has been taken so that 
Advertiser Newspapers Limited may thank advertisers and advertis- 
ing agents for their consistent understanding and co-operation through 
the past difficult years. As each successive cut in size has been made, 
advertisers and agents have shown a ready acceptance of the unavoid- 
able adjustments. There have been no querulous complaints and no 
suggestions from any quarter that the reductions imposed by news- 
print shortage have been allocated in a way unfair to any client. 


We appreciate the confidence shown in us, and shall not cease to strive 
for its continuance. Although it has meant a particularly heavy cut 
in the amount of space available for advertising, we are sure that the 
advertising world will appreciate our determination to provide a 
complete cover of news. 


The regard in which “The Advertiser” is held by South Australians 
is best revealed by the latest Audit Bureau certificate, which shows, 
for the six months April to September inclusive, an average of 
116,243 net sales a day. 


This is a daily increase of 4,388 above the figure for the preceding 
six months. Despite the difficult times through which we are passing, 
“The Advertiser” remains pre-eminently South Australia’s national 
newspaper. So far as can be ascertained, no other newspaper in the 
Empire has a comparable circulation in proportion to population. 


“The Chronicle” also shows a steady upward trend in sales. Besides 
carrying a complete summary of the week’s news, it is a recognized 
authority on all farming and pastoral matters and goes into thousands 
of country homes where no other newspaper, daily or weekly, is taken. 


“The Express and Journal,” which is a magazine for week-end read- 
ing, is steadily growing in popularity, and its net sales today are 
higher than before the price was increased two years ago. 


The Company’s broadcasting network (sAD, 5PI, sMU, 5SE) is 
unique in Australia. There is no comparable network in any State 
which so completely covers the listeners of that State as does “The 
Advertiser” Network in South Australia. 


All of these services are at the command of advertisers and advertising 
agents. Anyone interested in the South Australian market may 
obtain full particulars from the head office in Adelaide, or from: 


L. SOLOMON G. N. BEDNALL A. J. CHARD JOSHUA B. POWERS 
Warwick Building Newspaper House 85 Fleet Street Incorporated 
Hamilton Street 247 Collins Street London, E.C. 4 345 Madison Avenue 
Sydney Melbourne New York 


Inserted by 


ADVERTISER NEWSPAPERS 


LIMITED 
121 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE 
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L. I. Daily Using 
Women To Sell 
Display Ads 


Nassau Review-Star 


Employs Two ... Have 
“Victory Contract” 


Newspapers have used women for 
jobs in classified advertising depart- 
ments, in city rooms, in circulation 
work, and in the mechanical depart- 
ments, but it has remained for the 
Nassau Daily Review-Star, published 
in suburban Long Island just at the 
edge of the New York Metropolitan 
area, to show the nation how to use 
womanpower in display advertising. 

The advent of women was almost 
coincidental with the advent of an- 
other new idea on the Review-Star— 
the Victory Contract of small-linage 
advertising for the small round-the- 
corner shop. And the whole thing 
goes back to a simple basis. 

Happy with Results 

“It was war,” Advertising Manager 
William C. Fowley explains. “They 
learned to use women on the assem- 
bly lines, behind the wheels of trucks, 
in dozens of other jobs where men had 
done the work previously. We did the 
same thing in display, and to say we’re 
satisfied with our results is putting it 
mildly.” 

The Victory Contract came first. 
Suburbanites live with cars. They 
shop in cars, because the “corner 
store” may be a little farther away 
than a short walk. When the east 
coast gas shortage deprived them of 
their cars, many shoppers reverted 
to the Manhattan shopping centers. 
They could get there by train. 

The Victory Contract was signed 
with 150 small merchants, the type of 
shopkeeper strictly limited in the 
amounts he can spend for display. 
Each client agreed to use no more 
than 5,000 lines a year, and to place 
one small ad, each week, for 52 weeks. 

The rate was lower than it would 
have been for normal ads. 

“At first, that might seem to contra- 
vert the usual rules of display, under 


which the big advertiser gets the 
lower rates. But that is not so. We 
prevent these Victory advertisers 


from pyramiding their space and be- 
coming competitive by the terms of 
our contract.” 

New Advertisers 


The Victory Contract meant a lot of 
new types of advertisers—the lingerie 
shop, the hairdresser, the small spe- 
cialty shop. And these brought up the 
problem of contact. 

Earlier, Manager Fowley had hired 
a 64-year-old man to do a copy-car- 
rying job formerly held by a young- 
ster. The older man did the job, and 
did it better than the youths before 
him had done it. That, reasoned 
Manager Fowley, proved that you 
could change a tradition, and still get 
things done. 

Two women were taken on in the 
display department. They were older 
women—both over 40, but attractive, 
personable matrons. One had had no 
previous newspaper experience, the 
other had previously done editorial 
work. Their job was to contact these 
small advertisers. 

“We found they could talk the small 
client’s language,” Manager Fowley 
relates. “We discovered they had a 
happy facility for getting down to the 
case of the smaller shop, and working 
with the advertiser. 

“But, even beyond that, these two 
women brought in new contracts. Our 
experiment seems more than success- 
ful.” 


The place of the senior, experienced 
male salesman was not taken by the 
women newcomers. In fact, the men 
appeared glad to have the contact aid 
which the women were able to give. 

“The whole thing is working out 
well. We're getting things done, and 
we seem to be beating the bogey of 
manpower shortage,” Manager Fowley 
happily reports. 


Monitor Wins 
N. W. Ayer Cup 


continued from page 22 








runs its deadlines tight. 

Major Lake, writer and typographic 
student, has long emphasized the im- 
portance of an easily-read format; he 
designed the Monitor style with that 
in mind. Columns one and two carry 
a two-column, three-line 30-point 
heading, known as “Worlds Day.” It 
carries a summary of all the day’s 
news in bulletin form. In column 
eight leading the paper is the war 
summary, usually, written by the war 
editor. This lead story is fen only 
late news but interpretative as well 
Siving the copy editor a chance to 
put over the whole war picture in 


EDI 
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PM, New York, received the first honorable 
mention for all tabloids. 


the feature head rather than a seg- 
mented distortion of the war. The 
policy of leading with the summary 
(the usual procedure) was started 
about a year ago while the Worlds 
Day has been a feature of the Moni- 
tor for nearly four years. The lead 
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story carries a five-column, 48-point, 
three-line head with the body copy 
nine on ten. All the heads are Bodonj 
bold and the body type is Excelsior 
seven and a half on eight-point (ex. 
cept in the lead story). A single col. 
umn head at the top of the page car- 
ries a 30-point heading and below that 
single column heads are run 24-point, 

A considerable part of the smooth 
quick working typographic and me. 
chanical perfection of the Monitor js 
due to the methods worked out by 
Herbert T. Stanger, production man- 
ager. 


LIBRARIANS TO MEET 


At a meeting of the executive board 
of the Special Libraries Association, 
held in New York recently, it was 
voted to hold a three-day conference 
in New York City June 22, 23 and 24, 
The association is divided into several 
groups, among which is a group com- 
posed of newspaper librarians. Of. 
ficers of this group are: Albert A. 
Mason, Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 
and Evening Gazette, chairman; Miss 
Agnes Henebry, Decatur (IIll.) Her- 
ald-Review, vice-chairman, and Mrs, 
Kathryn Kelley, Miami (Fla.) Herald, 
secretary-treasurer. 








~ Leadership... 


Leadership influences people toward a desirable goal! 


The newspaper is a common factor which runs through all com- 
munity activities. To be a leader the newspaper must understand 


and appropriately encourage such activities. 


The Dispatch has maintained its leadership in Columbus and Cen- 
tral Ohio year after year because it is read by a significantly large 
number of people who believe it has something of value to offer. 


There are underlying intentions and attitudes which distinguish 


one newspaper from another. 


The Dispatch is bought, paid for and read by more Columbus 


people than all other Columbus newspapers combined. 


Columbus Dispate 


CENTRAL OHIO’S GREATEST SINGLE SALES INFLUENCE 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, National Representatives 
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You Cant Afford To Overlook 
3/4615 Connecticut Buyers! 

















That’s an imposing number of potential customers, and it includes the 
diversification of greater New Haven and the 31 surrounding towns. 
Because of this and the following factors*: 


1. Coverage at reasonable rates 6. Well-diversified industries 

2. Average family income 7. Average retail sales per family 
3. Representative population 8. Compact boundaries 

4. Average level of business activity 9. A self-contained economy 

5. Suitable and sufficient outlets 10. Co-operative advertising media 


the New Haven Market was rated 2d in New England. And a market 
good for testing is good for selling. 





*from “60 Test Markets” 






Advertising Campaigns Are Successful In 








Che New Zaven Register 


Representcd by—THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY—New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit 
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Tregaskis Wins 
Holmes Award 
Of INS for 1942 


Richard Tregaskis, International 
News Service correspondent in the 
Southwest Pacific and author of the 
best-selling “Guadalcanal Diary,” this 
week was named winner of the annual 
George R. Holmes Memorial Trophy 
for 1942. 

Announcement of the selection of 
Trekaskis’ war dispatches as the out- 
standing example of an INS reporter’s 
work during the year was made by 
Joseph V. Connolly, president of In- 
ternational News Service, to a group 
of several hundred editors and pub- 
lishers from all over the country 
gathered in New York for the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 
convention. 

The selection was made by an im- 
partial board of judges composed of 
Neil H. Swanson, executive editor, 





He Was at Shangri-La 
RICHARD TREGASKIS of INS was 

at Shangri-la on April 18, 1942, 
the take-off of Gen. 
James Doolittle's squadron from the 


to witness 


carrier Hornet to bomb Tokyo. This 
was disclosed Wednesday, bearing 
out an EDITOR & PUBLISHER pre- 
diction last week that an American 
war correspondent undoubtedly was 
present at the time. Tregaskis was 
aboard a cruiser protecting the 
Hornet. 


which he "sat" for a year and three 


His eye-witness story, on 


days before it was published, was 
datelined: "With the U. S. Pacific 
Fleet at Sea (Shangri-La) (De- 
layed)." 





Baltimore Sunpapers; Kenneth Mac- 
Donald, managing editor, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune; A. H. Kirch- 
hofer, managing editor, Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Evening News; George W. Healy, Jr., 
managing editor New Orleans (La.) 
Times-Picayune and William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr., who cast a vote on 
behalf of the late Jack Malloy, former 
editor of the Chicago Herald-Ameri- 
can, who died suddenly a few weeks 
ago before making his decision in the 
contest. 

A close second in the contest was 
the “team” of William K. Hutchinson 
manager of the Washington bureau of 
INS, and one of his assistants, Jack 
Vincent, for their 29-hour beat on 
the sentencing and execution of six 
Nazi saboteurs in Washington. 

The majority of the judges decided 
in favor of Tregaskis on the grounds 
that his dispatches from Guadalcanal 
were written and filed under circum- 
stances of great peril. One of the 
judges eredited him with “outstanding 
reportorial achievement of a continu- 
ing character on dangerous and diffi- 
cult assignments.” 

In connection with the Hutchinson- 
Vincent scoop, this member of the 
committee continued: 

“While the scoring of this beat is 
important, it seems to me it is not 
comparable with the efforts and hard- 
ships of the men who had to get their 
stories under the same dangers en- 
dured by our military and naval men. 
The feat was important, nevertheless, 
because it shows that it still is possible 
to achieve an old-fashioned, clear-cut 
scoop.” 

The hazards of war reporting also 
figured in the tributes paid by the 
judges to a dispatch from the late 
Jack Singer describing a flight he 

















Barry Faris, editor-in-chief of International 
News Service, presenting George Holmes 
memorial award at Banshees luncheon to 
Mrs. Richard Tregaskis, wife of the winner, 
who is en route home from Guadalcanal. 


made in a U. S. Navy torpedo plane 
on the carrier “Wasp.” 

Other INS reporters and writers 
who were given honorable mention 
were John R. Henry for his dispatches 
describing American naval action off 
Casablanca; James L. Kilgallen, for 
his graphic and restrained description 
of the Boston night club fire; Leo 
Dolan, chief of the London bureau, 
for a brilliant and searching analysis 
of the British people at war, and J. C. 
Oestreicher, INS foreign editor, for 
an exclusive prediction last Dec. 17 
that Nazi Field Marshal Erwin Rom- 
mel would make no attempt to stand 
in Libya but would “hole up” within 
the fortifications of Tunisia. 

Tregaskis’ winning dispatches all 
were sent soon after he arrived on 
Guadalcanal with the first detachments 
of Marines landed there last summer. 

The contest was established in 1939 
to honor the memory of the late 
George R. Holmes, for more than 20 
years manager of the INS Washington 
bureau. In addition to a cash award 
and a medal, the winner has his name 
inscribed on a bronze plaque bearing 
Holmes’ likeness which hangs on the 
wall of New York headquarters. 


HARTFORD 





Hartford has become 
second only to Boston in 
New England markets’ 


wealth. (See Sales Management’ | 
buying power data.) | 





The Courant remains 
first in ability to move 
Hartford's wealth. (See ony 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthmagn.) 
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INDUSTRIES 


COME TO 


SCRANTON 


Now add to the rich potentialities of this area’s an- 
thracite field activity, the Government's tribute to a 
vast army of workers. 54,000,000 tons were mined 
in 1941 ... almost 58,000,000 in 1942. SO FAR 
THIS YEAR THE ANTHRACITE BEING MINED 
AND GOING INTO COMMERCE IS ALMOST 
11 PER CENT GREATER. The outlook for the 


Scranton area is inspiring. 








And on the industrial diversification side: comes to 
Scranton, the Murray Corporation’s vast government- 
approved war plant, a $4,150,000 institution to build 
and assemble wings for Pursuit Thunderbolts and 
Flying Fortresses—7,000 workers will be needed. 

The War Department has officially selected Scranton as the 


site of a Piston Ring plant... to be in operation by May 
. employing 1,500 as a starter. 


The American Tobacco Company will have its new branch 
in operation by June... with employment to reach almost 
2,000. 


Waitt G Bond, Inc., manufacturers of Blackstone Cigars, are 
now in operation, 400 to be given jobs. 

The National Bag Company, employing 200, has moved its 
plant to Scranton. (And other concerns are negotiating 
for space.) 


All this means a growth in population, with a head start 
of City Zone A.B.C., 186,868; Trading Area, 228,505; County 
Total, 301,064. 


The Scranton Times, daily circulation, 47,357, is likewise 
striding forward, consistently maintaining its leadership— 
in News, in Advertising, in Circulation. 


The Scranton Times. 




















Scranton's First Newspaper for, More Than a Third Century 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY, Representatives 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, and BOSTON 
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The Newspaper 


DOUBLE VALUE: CIRCULATION PLUS READERSHIP. 
(1) CIRCULATION: Second largest circulation of all 


evening newspapers in the entire state of Ohio. 


(2) READERSHIP: Percentage of Advertising reader- 
ship in the Toledo Blade is higher than the 
median of all newspapers surveyed to date by 
The Advertising Research Foundation through 
its “Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading” 


(3) NEWS CONTENT: In 1942 only 7 evening news- 
papers in the United States published as much 


news as The Toledo Blade. 














IN TOLEDO A DOUBLE-VALUE NEWSPAPER 
COVERS A DOUBLE-VALUE MARKET 


The Market 


DOUBLE VALUE: INDUSTRY PLUS AGRICULTURE. 


(1) INDUSTRY: 80,000 factory wage earners in 530 
manufacturing plants Annual wages of factory 
workers increased 243% during the past three 
years. Major business indices so far this year 
show gains over 1942. 


(2) AGRICULTURE: The Toledo A. B. G& area is 
Ohio's richest agricultural section. Its farm values 
are 37° higher than the state average. 


(3) BUYING INCOME: Lucas County (Toledo) leads 


all Ohio counties in effective buying income. 


(Source upon request) 


TOLEDO BLADE - 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 


REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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... Advertisers .. . Advertising Agencies... 





Lennen Heads N. Y. 
Council of 4-A 


P. W. Lennen, president of Lennen 
& Mitchell, Inc, has been elected 
chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the New York Council of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies. Sherman K. Ellis, president of 
Sherman K. Ellis & Company, Inc., has 
been elected vice-chairman. H. B. 
LeQuatte, president of H. B. LeQuatte, 
Inc., has been elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

The following have been elected 
governors: Irwin A. Vladimir, pres- 
ident of Irwin Vladimir & Company, 
Inc.; Otto Kleppner, partner of Klepp- 
ner Company. 

S. S. Larmon, president of Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., and Henry C. Flower, 
Jr., vice-president of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, continue in office as 
governors. 





Among Advertising Folk 


WILLIAM L. DAY will join Foote, 

Cone & Belding May 1, as a vice- 
president and member of the firm’s 
board of directors. To accept this 
post, Mr. Day has resigned from Ben- 
ton & Bowles, where he has been 
vice-president, a director, and head 
of the creative organization. 

Harry G. OMMERLE of the radio di- 
vision of the William Morris Agency 
has been appointed vice-president and 
account executive of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., New York. 

Rosert P. CRANE, who opened the 
Pacific Coast offices of Lord & Thomas 
in 1917 to service the Sunkist account, 
has joined the Los Angeles staff of 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc. Mr. Crane 
has been in retirement for several 
years, 

Bernice Burns, formerly of infor- 
mation division of Food Distribution 
Administration, has joined the staff of 
Kenyon and Eckhardt, Inc., as pub- 
licity director. She replaces Dorothea 
Duncan, who has entered the Marine 
Corps Women’s Reserve. 

Avucust J. Bruun, formerly co-man- 
ager of the Los Angeles office, is in 
charge of a new McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., Hollywood office. 

CLAuDE GRAVEREAUX, formerly of the 
Paris office of McCann-Erickson and 
more recently of the New York office, 
has been granted a leave of absence 
to join the Motorized Infantry of the 
Free French. He will act as liaison 
officer between the Free French and 
the American Army. 

Hers Leper has joined the radio de- 
partment of Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
where he will be in charge of all new 
radio material submitted to the 
agency. 

BertHa Rice, formerly with radio 
station KSFO, has joined the staff of 
the Sidney Garfinkel Advertising 
Agency, San Francisco, as radio time 
buyer. 

Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, 
San Francisco, announces the appoint- 
ment to its staff of Procror MELQuist, 
who for the past six years has been 
with J. Sterling Getchell, Inc., New 
York, in charge of copy on Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company. 

BERNARD B. ScHNITZER, formerly ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
for Hastings Clothing Company, San 
Francisco, has joined the Sidney Gar- 
finkel Agency of that city, as account 
executive. 

McManus, John & Adams, Inc., De- 
troit national advertising agency, have 
announced appointment of Hovey 
HAGERMAN as a vice-president. 





Joun E. CornweELt, copy chief at 
Gray & Rogers since 1931, has resigned 
to manage Allerton Farm, on which 
he lives, near West Chester, Pa. T. 
Harry THompson has been appointed 
copy chief of the agency. 

ATHERTON SEELEY, for the past eight 
years with James G. Lamb Co., has 
joined the staff of Gray & Rogers. His 
duties will be copy and contact. 





Campaigns and Accounts 








PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COM- 

PANY, Minneapolis, used full-page 
copy in Sunday newspapers, April 18, 
in major metropolitan markets, fea- 
turing the flour sifter as one of the 
housewife’s weapons in the war, along 
with planes, tanks and guns. The 
ad, placed through McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was designed to 
help American women plan ration- 
time meals so that more of their food 
may go to war, offering free copies 
of the company’s 14-page wartime 
nutrition guide. 

A six-months advertising campaign 
is being launched in newspapers by 
the Diamonp STATE TELEPHONE Co. (a 
Bell Co. affiliate), Wilmington, Del. 
The purpose is to ask the public to 
make only urgent calls to war-busy 
centers, and to make calls brief. 

In a nationwide advertising mes- 
sage, which will be carried by 226 
newspapers in 121 cities, the Pan- 
AMERICAN COFFEE BurEAU this week 
will announce “There’s a pound of 
coffee on your grocer’s shelf that be- 
longs to you. Get it!” This is said 
to be the first such announcement 
since coffee rationing was.decreed last 
Fall. The advertisement carries a 
banner which proclaims that more 
coffee is now available to the nation’s 
millions of coffee drinkers. J. M. 
Mathes, Inc., has this advertising ac- 
count. 

Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, 
San Francisco, announces that its cli- 
ent, the GENERAL Paint CORPORATION, 
has recently released schedules to Pa- 
cific Coast newspapers, calling for in- 
sertions in Sunday comic sections. 

To tell the public how Fruehauf 
Trailers are built with the assistance 
of well over a thousand “feeder” plants 
spread over 36 States, the FRUEHAUF 
TRAILER COMPANY is using substantial 
space in a list of major newspapers 
across the country. These plants han- 
dle 58.7% of Fruehauf’s total dollar 
volume. Agency is Schipper Associ- 
ates, Detroit. 

FREEPORT CHEMICAL COMPANY, Bos- 
ton, has appointed the Copley Adver- 
tising Agency, Boston, to handle ad- 
vertising of ‘“Magic-Glove,” a new 
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greaseless, stainless protective hand- 
cream. 

In the largest and most consis- 
tent newspaper drive in its history 
MANHATTAN Soap Company, New York, 
has just released schedules to alimost 
400 dailies across the country on 
Sweetheart Soap. Two national 
weekly supplements, This Week and 
American Weekly, are also included. 
Black and white copy ranges up to 
600 lines in both the dailies and the 
supplements. Insertions will run 
from mid-April to the end of the year, 
on a week-after-week basis. Franklin 
Bruck Advertising Corporation, New 
York, handles the account. 

Stan-B, a new vitamin product, is 
ready for distribution in six States of 
the West Coast area, it is announced 
by Sranparp Branps, Inc. Beginning 
the week of May 17 approximately 
25 newspapers will carry full-page, 
half-page and quarter-page ads on a 
regular bi-weekly and weekly basis, 
the copy featuring the money-saving 
values of this new product. 

With full-page insertions in a sub- 
stantial list of papers in key cities. 
Collier's recently launched one of 
the largest national newspaper ad- 
vertising campaigns in its history. At 
the start the schedule calls for weekly 
ads in a rotating list of cities. Arthur 
Kudner is the agency. 

Stickney & Poor Spice Company, 
Boston, have appointed Ingalls-Miniter 
Company, that city, to handle adver- 
tising and sales promotion. 

The Metropolitan Advertising Com- 
pany, New York, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising for Con- 
SOLIDATED TILE AND Deck Coverincs of 
New York. 

Abbott Kimball Co. has been ap- 
pointed advertising agent for 
MARVELLA PEaRLS made by Weinreich 
Bros. Co., New York. 


URGES CONTINUED ADs 


By making possible the publication 
of newspapers at a price within reach 
of all the public, advertisng pays the 
bill for freedom of speech, Victo; 
Grohmann of Needham and Grob. 
mann, advertising agency, told the 
New Jersey Hotelman’s Association 4 
Lakewood last week. Mr. Grohmany 
urged that today’s profit be used fo; 
advertising even though at present no 
new business can be accommodated. 
Surplus money cannot be used fo; 
improvements but can be used to 
maintain and protect investments pre. 
serving good will, he concluded. 


AIR LINE IN DRIVE 


How aviation will affect our lives 
in the post-war world after victory 
is the theme of a series of advertise. 
ments currently appearing in all “on. 
line” newspapers from San Diego to 
Lethbridge, Canada, under the spon. 
sorship of the Western Air Lines, Lo 
Angeles. Western’s institutional drive, 
which has created favorable comment 
in the aviation industry, is handled 
by West-Marquis, Inc., Los Angeles, 

* 


HIT OPTOMETRY AD BILL 


A new Texas optometry licensing 
bill, portions of which have been vig. 
orously opposed by newspapers of the 
state, has received an unfavorable 
majority report but has been ordered 
printed on minority report. William 
M. McIntosh, San Antonio Light pub- 
lisher, who appeared in behalf of 
Texas publishers in opposition to the 
measure at a legislative hearing, pre- 
dicted it would not pass. 


NAME “SPECIAL” 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., have 
been appointed national advertising 
representatives of the Scrantonian and 
the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune, effective 
April 8. 





78 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


For 78 years the San Antonio Express has brought to the people of 
Southwest Texas the news, when it is news, for their enjoyment and 


education. 


The Evening News during its span of 25 years has with its companion 
publication, The Express, been conscious of this tremendous re- 


sponsibility. 


Even 13 years before the first telephone and 12 years before the 
first train in Southwest Texas, The Express covered the area and 
serviced its readers with the latest information. 


Most important in an editorial way is The Express and Evening News 
maintenance of separate and distinct newspapers each having its 


own news and editorial staffs. 


These qualities have builded The Express and Evening News great 
families of readers who have confidence in what appears in their 
columns. This great family represents the best citizenship of San 


Antonio and all Southwest Texas. 


CIRCULATION 
DAILY EXPRESS SUNDAY EXPRESS NEWS 
1930 38,406 1930 62,405 1930 39,687 
1940 . . 52,467 1940 . 90,067 1940 . . 60550 


Today . . 71,259 Today . 


POPULATION 
1930 254,562 
1940 276.163 


Today . . 322,291 


San Antonio Express 





117,407 Today . . 75,089 


ADVERTISING 
1934 9,786,220 
1940 = 15.597 760 


1942 . . 16,635,786 


SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 
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FoR 21 years Out Our Way has en- 
deared itself to Americans every- 
where. Today it is the most widely 
published comic in the world. 


Jim Williams is now doing the most 
important work of his career. Through 
his home life cartoons, his shop car- 
toons, his cowboy and military car- 
toons, he is making a magnificent con- 
tribution to the nation’s morale. 


Requests have poured in from war 
industries asking permission to repro- 
duce Jim’s drawings and post them 
where workers may see them and 





aS 


pe hi phe profit from his message. From govern- 
= SVG" AN SLE: 7A i Wy S Naaease eC ment agencies, army generals, cabinet 
SSSy ao ate oe officers, universities, and from the 








HIDDEN INS FANT copa, 1943 Sv NEA SERUCE plain “folks back home’”’ come hundreds 


of letters praising his work. 


Jim Williams and Qut Our Way are 
helping to win this war! 


~~ NEA Service, Inc. New York 9 Cleveland 4 San Francisco 
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Professors De 


bate War Ad 


Question at AFA Session 


Warne Among Those 


Discussing “Should Adver- 


tising Be Curtailed?” at Boston . . . Session Told 


Press Will Overcome 


NEARLY 300 DELEGATES to the 
First District conference of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America at 
the Hotel Statler, Boston, heard Grove 
Patterson, editor, Toledo Blade proph- 
ecy that the press would cover the 
World Food Conference at Hot Springs 
regardless of what restrictions were 
placed on the press. “We’ll cover it,” 
he said, “I’m not a bit worried about 
that!” He spoke on “What We’re 
Fighting For” as the feature of the 
Tuesday afternoon luncheon. 

“We shall need thoughtful minds 
when the day of peace comes. Auto- 
matic progress is a myth—there is no 
such thing as the ‘inevitability of hu- 
man progress. The great ingredient 
we need is human cooperation; we 
do have a chance to do something 
about the postwar world. We are 
fighting to see that another parade of 
10 million dead will not march again 
in vain,” he said. 

Professors Debate 

The two-day conference which be- 
gan on Monday heard discussions of 
wartime advertising, should advertis- 
ing be drastically curtailed for the 
duration, our job in the war, post- 
war advertising and other topics af- 
fecting newspaper and magazine ad- | 
vertising. 

Feature of the first day’s session 
was a debate between four profes- 
sors on “Advertising Should Be Cur- 
tailed”: Colston E. Warne, professor 
of economics, Amherst College and 
president of Consumers’ Union, and 
Clyde R. Miller, professor of educa- 
tion, Columbia University Teachers’ 
College and head of the Institute of 
Propaganda Analysis, Inc., represent- | 
ing the affirmative; F. Allen Burt, ad- | 
vertising professor at Boston Uni- 
versity, and George Burton Hotchkiss, | 
professor of marketing, New York 
University, upholding the negative. 
Professor Warne was the instigator of 
a petition to Washington advocating 
curtailment of advertising, which was 
signed by nearly 200 college profes- 
sors four months ago. 

Refuting the argument by Prof. 
Warne that wartime advertising is in- | 
flationary, Prof. Burt maintained that | 
the “cold facts show that advertising | 
of retail stores is a boon to our war | 
workers in that their wives come to 
the stores knowing values, knowing 
qualities of goods, and spending their 
husband’s increased incomes far more | 
intelligently than was the case during | 
the last war.” 

Answering the assertion that ad- 
vertising has not gone to war, Prof 
Burt pointed out that “during the past 
year advertisers have contributed at 
least $50,000,000 worth of advertising 
to the war effort. As Donald Nelson 
has said: ‘Advertising is an essential 
part of our communications system. 
We dare not destroy or cripple that 
communications system in wartime 
and we have not the remotest desire | 
to do so.’ 

No Curtailment Required Abroad 

“Mr. Duncan MaclInnes, of the Cana- 
dian Daily Newspaper Association, 
writes: ‘We have had some suggestions | 
made in Canada also that advertising 
could be cut down without harm, but 
since advertising has proved to be one 
of the strongest forces available to 
the government to condition the public | 





Any Food Meet Ban 


mind on all phases of the war effort, 
it is unlikely they will make any 
headway in trying to reduce it.’ He 
states that there has been no curtail- 
ment of advertising either in Great 
Britain or in Australia other than 
what has been necessary because of 
the shortage of paper. But this is 
curtailment by the publications them- 
selves, not imposed by the government. 

“A study of several Canadian news- 
papers during the month of November 
(picked because there was no partic- 
ular drive at that time) showed that 
newspapers are giving a large part of 
their space to news and information 
about war controls, rationing, sup- 
port of the armed forces, patriotic 
funds, etc. One paper has contributed 
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Oklahoma City’s share of this in- 


flux was 38.526, based on 


school enrollment, bringing Oklahoma 
City’s population to the all-time high 
of 242.950 compared to 204,424 at 


census time in 1940. 


The peak has not yet been reached. 


Oklahoma City’s war plants 
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during the past year at least $200,000 
worth of space. 

“Canadian advertisers, both retail 
and national, are spending millions of 
dollars in support of the war effort. 
During Army Week last summer ad- 
vertisers in 26 newspapers used 60,000 
column inches in support of the army. 
In the city of Windsor retail merchants 
took 20 full pages in the Windsor Daily 
Star in support of the Red Cross. One 
group of war industries, banks and 
other financial institutions bought 30 
full pages in a Toronto newspaper to 
bolster the loyalty of war workers. . . 
and the ads were unsigned!” 

Rebuts Warne Statements 

Taking up the point that newspapers 
are not in the war because they still 
accept advertising which is wasting 
newsprint, as put forth by Prof. Warne, 
Dr. Burt had this to say: “Through 
letters from good friends in New York 
and in Toronto, I have explored the 
pulp paper industry of this country 
and of Canada. I have visited the 
great new Shipshaw power project 
on the Sagueny River north of 
Quebec. 

“I have seen where the newsprint is 
produced in the backwoods of Can- 
ada, and I have found that there is 


military establishments, just begin- 


ning to shift into high, will need 


Dur- additional thousands of workers. 
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Oklahoma City of other days. 
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and 


not one iota of truth in Dr. Warne’s 
assertions. 

“From the best sources of informa- 
tion available, newspapers both jn 
Canada and the United States, are to. 
day devoting about 30% of | their 
space to advertising. Stores today are 
having trouble in keeping their jn. 
ventories down to the amount per. 
mitted by the government. Substi- 
tutes for regular merchandise are ijn 
good volume. Retail business is gen- 
erally excellent. Advertising has to 
be continued if inventories are to be 
reduced to the point demanded by the 
government’s inventory control order. 

“Both retail and national advertising 
in newspapers has fallen off decidedly, 
which is one of the motivating factors 
in lessening the size of newspapers, 
Sunday newspapers in 1942 averaged 
82 pages, the smallest, with the excep- 
tion of 1938, since 1935, and comparing 
with an average of 88 in 1941.” 

Stating that newsprint production 
has been lower and that in January, 
1943 it was 24% less than the same 
month of 1942, he foresaw a further 
decrease in newsprint of 10%, “most 
any time now.” Some of the reasons, 
and in fact, most of the reasons news- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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growth is a moving picture . . . chaug- 


ing, growing constantly. 


The Oklahoman and Times, too. 


are growing . .. growing in circu 
lation, in power and influence to de 
a bigger and better job than ever 
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UST released by the U. S. Department 
J of Commerce are these figures of 
Chicago’s 7% billion-dollar production 
of war and civilian products in the first 


year of war. 


That is more than $20,500,000 a day, 
nearly a million dollars an hour. Small 
wonder that over 200,000 workers have 
been added to Chicago payrolls during 
1942, or that earnings have spiralled to 
244.5 from the 1935-1939 index figure of 
one hundred. 


Chicagoans are buying everything they 
can—buying Bonds, too—eagerly bought 
enough in one month to build a new de- 
stroyer to replace the “U.S.S. Chicago” 
sunk by the Japs—rallying to the Second 
War Bond Drive in loyal, patriotic 


fashion. 


Sell the Chicago market now and tell 
them about your products in the news- 
paper that alert Chicagoans read when 
day is done—the CHICAGO HERALD- 
AMERICAN! 


THE 7*2 BILLION-DOLLAR MARKET! 


Its up-to-the-minute coverage of war 
news and pictures through two great 
newsgathering organizations—the Inter- 
national News Service and the Associated 
Press—combined with a seasoned staff of 
local reporters give Chicagoans the latest 
and most complete news of the day. A 
friendly family newspaper, the HERALD- 
AMERICAN has given liberally to war- 
time service. 


Its patriotic rallies for “I Am An 
American” and “General MacArthur” 
days thrilled hundreds of thousands of 
Chicagoans. Its contest for girl war- 
workers brought high Government 


praise. 


Devoting many full pages to the Mary 
Martensen Cooking Schools and its own 
radio time to food rationing helped read- 
ers understand this war-time measure. 
Soldiers and draft-age civilians turn to 
the HERALD-AMERICAN’S service col- 
umns for advice. Girls and boys all over 
Chicago proudly belong to the Junior 
Victory Army, a patriotic youth move- 


ment organized by this newspaper. 


These are but some of the scores of services the 
CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN is giving its readers. 


CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Professors Debate 
Ad Question 


continued from page 42 





print production was lower is due to 
the shortage of manpower to work in 
the woods. “Nor does this require 
skilled labor,” he asserted, “skilled 
labor that would be available to war 
production. The cutting of pulp wood 
takes place usually in the early part 
of the winter, and labor is recruited 
from the farms. Since farmers are 
prevented from going to the cities to 
take up industrial work, it can be seen 
that this does not interfere with war 
production. 
Defends "Freedom to Advertise" 


“Since the production of print paper 
is largely an automatic operation, the 
labor requirements of pulp and paper 





a a EE ee 


(Left to right) Clyde R. Miller, Columbia Teachers College, head of Institute of 
Propaganda Analysis; Colston E. Warne, Amherst College, and president, Consumers 
Union; Robert N. Fuller, president, Advertising Club of Springfield; George Burton 
Hotchkiss, New York University; F. Allen Burt, Boston University, and Oliver M. Drum- 


ity, and the burden on taxpayers 
would be tremendous for such 
schemes.” Mr. Bennett addressed the 
conference on “Advertising and Pro- 
paganda in War.” 
Postwar Advertising 

Speaking of “Postwar Advertising” 
in the closing session on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, Gordon Schoenfarber, pres- 
ident, Gordon Schoenfarber & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Providence, said that it is 
necessary to start advertising at work 
on the millions of men in service be- 
fore demobilization — selling them 
clothes, and shoes they’ll need again 
in civil life. “We must sell the dream 
of low-cost, modern, postwar homes,” 
he said, “homes for them and their 
sweethearts who are waiting at home 
or working in war industries. We 
must rebuild our distribution machin- 
ery and channels. 

“At the same time the craft of ad- 











mond, governor, First District of AFA. 


mills are not great, in fact, the total 
employed in these mills in Canada is 
less than 40,000. A pulp and paper 
mill worker would probably be as use- 
less, except as a laborer, as a trained 
aluminum plant worker would be in 
a pulp and paper mill. They are not 
interchangeable. 

“Freedom of enterprise is founded 
upon the premise of freedom to ad- 
vertise. A free press is a press that 
receives its income from many diverse 
interests each advertising its special 
product or service, and each competing 
for its place in a free country. With- 
out adequate advertising volume the 
press becomes subsidized by special 
interests as was the case in France 
for years, or it becomes merely a gov- 
ernment step-child, its policies and 
its utterances monopolized by the 
party in power. Today, more than 
ever, it is absolutely essential to the 
successful operation of the war that 
our people generally are well and 
promptly informed of what is happen- 
ing, and of the part that are to be 
called upon to take.” 

Monday’s night’s panel discussion 
on “Wartime Advertising and the Post 
War Outlook” was headed by Paul 
Swaffield, advertising manager, Hood 
Rubber Co., and included several 
prominent advertising men. Repre- 
senting newspapers was Frank Henue, 
director of national advertising for the 
Boston Globe; for advertising agen- 
cies, John A. Smith of John A. Smith 
& Staff, Boston; and for magazine: 
Claude Higgins of Madamoiselle and 
Charm, as well as representaives of 
radio, national advertisers and re- 
tailers. 

During Tuesday morning’s session, 
Bennett Moore, vice-president, Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Co., forecast 
defeat of the Beveridge plan and its 
counterpart in the U.S. Characteriz- 
ing it as a threat to the insurance in- 
dustry, he said that “both plans will 
not be legislated because people want 
to work for their own plan of secur- 


vertising and the allied crafts that | 
serve it must also be improved. In 
paper making and printing, in radio 
and publishing, in showmanship and 
psychology, in a more scientific ap- | 
proach to the creative engineering | 
side of advertising and the measure- 
ment of results, and the intensive 
search for improvements must go on. 
This then is the job of advertising 
after the war—but beginning now.” 


Davis’ Owl “On Road” 
Before Senate Group 


WasuHincTon, April 21—Impressario 
Elmer Davis who has presented his 
regular performances in the OWI tent 
known as the Social Security Build- | 
ing since he came to Washington last 
year, took his troupe “on the road” 
today, to present a showing before 
members of the Senate judiciary com- | 
mittee. 

Senators were at the ringside for 
the free show featuring a_ special 
press conference at which Davis re- 
ceived and answered queries as usual. 

Then, as sometimes happens on the 
circus midway, the selected Senators 
were admitted to a closed “extra spe- 
cial” showing. 

Today’s performance launched an | 
inquiry into OWI practices which be- 
gan on a ludicrous note with the Sen- 
ate calling for copies of all material | 
sent beyond the United States by 
either OWI or the Office of Coordina- 
tor and then learning that radio pro- | 
grams alone number 6,000 weekly, | 
in 24 languages. | 


SAVES WHITE SPACE 


A space-saving measure it adopted 
during the last war when newsprint | 
conservation also was practiced has 
been revived for the present emer- 
gency by the Ontario (Cal.) Daily 
Report and it currently omits every 
telegraph date line preceding every | 
dispatch. 
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GREATER LAWRENCE 
124,839 





LAWRENCE... 


_“Andover...C 
Dracut 
allardvale 
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@ Here is the ideal combination . . . the superb mar- 
ket... a compact, busy industrial center surrounded 
by a rich, residential and agricultural area . . . com- 
pletely blanketed by one daily newspaper with both 
morning and evening circulation. 


@ In the center of this market is Lawrence, Capital 
of the Woolen and Worsted Textile Industry in 
America" . . . operating at peak capacity to fill 
the constantly growing demand for its products. 
Here is a hustling city of 84,323 people with money 
to spend and the inclination to spend it. 


@ Immediately adjoining Lawrence are its three resi- 
dential sections of Andover, North Andover and 
Methuen . . . communities of fine homes whose resi- 
dents have a high purchasing power. Lawrence and 
these three sections have come to be recognized 
as GREATER LAWRENCE, a compact market of 
124,839 population with more than 1,900 retail 
stores and a retail sales volume of over $46,000,000. 


@ Also, down through the years Lawrence has become 
the natural trading center for 18 other communities, 
all within a short radius, and all covered daily by 
the morning and evening editions of the Greater 
Lawrence EAGLE-TRIBUNE . . . a total ABC city 
and retail trading zone of 283,678. 
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After 
All the Dim-outs 


The Sun Rises 
FIRST 


In New England 


Born of war or peace, great trends in 
the nation's business tend to appear here 
FIRST—because long years have made the 
enterprises of New England so diverse, so 
basic now to so many of the nation’s mod- 
ern needs. 


Compact and well-organized as a pocket 
watch, this six-State unit has earned its 
place and rank as U. S. REGION NO. I. 


This is the Army's FIRST Service Com- 
mand, the Navy's FIRST Naval District, the 
banker's FIRST Federal Reserve District. 
Now it is the FIRST region for organizing 
practically every nation-wide war agency 
or mapping plans for amy company's 
nation-wide market. 

And one thing the captains of com- 
merce have observed, again and again, 
for 300 years: after all the dim-outs of 


peace or war, the sun rises FIRST in New 
England! 


* 


The 
PRIMARY 


MARKET 
of 


U. S. REGION 
NO. 1 


The Primary Boston Market (shaded) is 
the home of Boston-minded families who 
buy over 90% of all Boston morning and 
evening newspapers sold in New England. 


In this area, THE BOSTON POST has 
been No. | newspaper by popular vote 
every day since the A. B. C. was founded. 


Take the Boston Post road—when you 
plan to "go places” in U. S. Region No. |. 














Army Test Points Way 


for Advertisers in 


U.S. Region No. 1 


When the Army asked readers of all Boston 
newspapers to donate |500 radios, Boston 
Post readers swamped all the rest—1888 
of them offered one or more radios each. 


Such homely, human demonstrations of The Post's persuasive 
influence are countless, constant. Day after day reveals 
how thoroughly such personal interest, confidence, neighborly 
responsiveness have become Post-reader characteristics. Both 
for new readers and new advertisers, they point the way. 


Through the years, the true measure of any newspaper's 
usefulness and influence is to be found only in the reader- 
audience it has earned by serving people ONE BY ONE. 
Today the reader-audience of The Boston Post (Daily average 
392,000 families—6 Mo., Sept., '42) exceeds that of any other 
Boston newspaper, morning or evening. Tomorrow—take the 
Boston Post road. 


@he Boston Dost 


Serves the Largest 
Daily Newspaper Audience 
in New England 


Represented by KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, Coast to Coast 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ethics Code Has 
Saved Ad Lines 


continued from page 14 





terprise system, can anyone doubt the 
future of this country after the war.” 

In a surprise move, Mr. Nelson pre- 
sented to Mr. Slocum a citation for 
“meritorious service to the govern- 
ment,” for his. part in the scrap drive. 
It is issued by the WPB and is signed 
by Mr. Nelson. 

Another award made to Mr. Slocum 
was a plaque from the ANPA, which 


was presented to him by Walter M. | 


Dear, who opened the Bureau’s ses- 
sion. 

Revelle W. Brown, president of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, and 
chairman of the committee on public 
relations of the Eastern Railroad 
Presidents Conference, told delegates 
how the railroads were getting their 
message across to the American public 
through advertising. 

“About a year ago,” he said, “the 
railroads agreed that for the duration 
of the war they would not advertise 
for passenger business. They decided 
that future advertising should stress 
the essential part played by the rail- 
roads in winning the war. 

Railroad Ads Reviewed 

“The general story of the railroad 
industry has been told to the public 
for years very effectively through the 
public relations efforts of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, the 
regional organizations and the indi- 
vidual carriers. 

“Advertising is an important feature 
of this institutional program. The 
Association covers the field of national 
magazines. The individual roads and 
their regional organizations, continue 
to use newspapers extensively in their 
respective territories.” 

During the first three months, start- 
ing in October, 1942, the advertise- 
ments were published in 528 daily 
newspapers having a combined cir- 
culation of 25,000,000, or 60% of the 
total circulation of all U. S. dailies. 
They also appeared in 987 weekly pa- 
pers, with a combined circulation of 
2,200,000. 

William A. Thomson, Ad Bureau 
director, stressed that the logical place 
for institutional advertising campaigns 
to start is at the home town of the 
manufacturer and the logical audi- 
ence for any institutional advertiser 
to address first is the population of 
the section in which he operates. 

“That includes the workers in his 
plant,’ Mr. Thomson pointed out; 
“probably tle most important per- 
centage of his entire audience.” 

Mr. Thomson also said that the most 
important proof that the public will 
be interested to read the advertiser’s 
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Richard Slocum, Philadelphia Bulletin (left), receives a scroll from WPB director 





Donald Nelson for his service in the scrap metal drive. 


Advertising Council, reviewed the part 
newspapers played last year in bond 
advertising. Over $26,000,000 in news- 
paper space was contributed for bond 
advertising, he revealed. 

He said the Advertising Council 
checked hundreds of newspapers in 
medium sized towns last summer for 
three months and found that over 
half of the bond advertising run in 
newspapers was contributed by the 
papers themselves. 

The other $13,000,000, he added, was 
contributed by patriotic advertisers. 

“Some people believe that some- 
how, someway, the advertising indus- 
try has made some money out of the 
work of the Advertising Council,” he 
declared. “They could not be more 
wrong—they are millions of dollars 
wrong, as figures later will show.” 

Mr. LaRoche pointed out that there 
are only 10 members on the Council’s 
staff, which operates on an annual 
$125,000 budget. 

Not to understand the place adver- 
tising plays in a total war, such as we 
are fighting, is the equivalent of a 
military error, he asserted. 

Cites Ad Expenditures 

He reminded his listeners that of 
the $1,820,000,000 spent by advertisers 
in all media during 1942, $580,000,000 
went into newspapers alone. News- 
papers thus received nearly one-third 
of the total advertising budget. 

The Ad Council head revealed that 
the Council now has in preparation 
what it calls its Community War Plan. 
This plan would make it easier for 
advertisers to cooperate in placing 
war advertising. 

He said it would recognize the 
fact that national advertisers and many 
local advertisers make their plans on 
a yearly basis, with 
checks for needed adjustments. 

It also would ask local advertisers 
to provide—jointly—for the equiva- 
lent of two pages a week in news- 


semi-annual | 





message is found in the Continuing 
Study. 
Magazine Report Hit 

“Now and then you read somewhere 
or hear someone say this volume of 
institutional advertising in the papers 
is merely the overflow from magazines 
that have been obliged to ration space 
to their customers,” he continued. 

“There are at least three reasons 
why this isn’t a good story for our 
competitors to spread. The first rea- 
son is that it isn’t true, so the other 
two reasons are relatively unimpor- 
tant. 

“I wish to say emphatically that all 
institutional campaigns of which this 
Bureau has any intimate knowledge 
were conceived and planned to do the 
kind of job that only newspaper space 
can perform, and for the most part 
were so planned long before the ques- 
tion of rationing came into the pic- 
ture.” 
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papers and it would make clear that 
careful planning and coordination of 
war messages can eliminate the chaos 
and disruption of frequent, urgent ap- 
peals for aid on war campaigns. 

He said if radio and outdoor were 
cooperating, “provision could and 
should be made in the Community 
War Plan for the use of these media. 
The normal competition between ad- 
vertising media should in no way affect 
the cooperative objective that we en- 
vision. Nor should this plan interfere 
with anything you may now be doing.” 

Half of the proposed space, he con- 
tinued, could be used to sell War 
Bonds. “It will be needed if we are to 
sell 70 billion dollars’ worth this year,” 
he said. 

“In these ads, such themes as Infla- 
tion, The Nature of the Enemy, and 
What We Are Fighting For, could be 
dealt with as subjects related to the 


sale of War Bonds. The remainder of 
this space could be used to explain 
absenteeism, the local rationing boardy 
problems, housing problems, man, 
power problems, nutrition, crop corps, 
as determined by your local committee 
in accordance with local needs,” 

Cooperating with the OWI, Mr 
LaRoche said, “we would propose to 
send your local committee the neges. 
sary mats, proofs and background 
material. There would be sample ads, 
radio commercials, outdoor panels, gar 
cards, and display pieces to be run, 
modified or improved as you saw &t” 

Calls for Cooperation 

Concluding, the Ad Council head 
asserted: 

“This community war advertisin 
plan is virtually the final test of this 
business. Are we big enough to meet 
it? I think we are. ’ 

“I propose we stop thinking of our. 
selves as publishers, advertisers, or 
agency men, and see ourselves as 
civilian fighters, managing an indus. 
try that produces a mighty war prod- 
uct—one that can arouse this nation 
to wrath and effective action that will 
astound the world.” 


Gerard Swope, president of General 
Electric, declared that despite the fact 
that industry is all out in the war 
effort it should continue to advertise 
with an eye to the post-war world, 

He said he had noticed the accom- 
plishments of industries which are 
conducting institutional ad campaigns 
themed around better employer-en- 
ploye relations. 

He said these advertisements are 
bringing about a spirit of cooperation 
that will benefit all the people after 
the war. 

Frederick Dickinson, Ad Bureau 
sales manager, spoke on “What Do 
People Think.” 
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More True , 


“No Southern California 


Advertising Schedule is 


| complete without Thorough 


LONG 


Coverage of 


BEACH 


and PASADENA 


as Provided Only by the 


Home Newspapers of 
These Great Los Angeles 
County Cities” 


In Long Beach 


| THE PRESS-TELEGRAM and SUN 


! 


| In Pasadena 


THE STAR-NEWS and POST 


|REPRESENTED Nationally by WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER & 
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HOCKFOR 
Mone of limeskicas ecrfvt 00,000 yuarkels 


Choose census figures or recent ration sign-up records. Adopt 





spendable money income or current bond sales. Count on com- 
munity stability or diversified payrolls. Use any one index or any 
combination of indices and you'll find Rockford measures up to 


the standards required of the best markets in the 100,000 class. 


Here, in the heart of northern Ilinois and southern Wisconsin, 
is the shopping and production center ol skilled factory workers 
and rich dairy and grain farmers. [Hlere in the world’s number 
two machine tool center, is peak buying power now and skilled 
manpower for the post-war period. Here then. in Rockford today 
as always. is productive opportunity for your institutional message 


or sales campaign. 


Rockford Register-Republic 
ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 


Read in more than 1 out of 2 homes in Northern Illinois and Southern Wisconsin 
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NNPA Plans 
Greater Role 


continued from page 19 





tion to save newsprint, the classified 
advertising manager and the promo- 
tion department should cooperate 
more closely than ever to see that 
every line of promotion space used is 
utilized to the best advantage.” 

Mr. Carroll advocated long-range 
planning for classified advertising pro- 
motion. He explained that at the 
Times, classified promotion is planned 
and scheduled at the beginning of each 
year for the whole year. He pointed 
out, however, that classified advertis- 
ing reacts so sensitively to outside 
influences—the weather, government 
directives, etc.—that any plan must be 
kept flexible enough to provide for 
emergencies. 

James F. Jae, circulation manager, 
St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, said 
it was just as essential to promote 
circulation in wartime as in peace- 
time. Even though you don’t want 
to increase circulation because of 
newsprint restrictions, he said, it is 
essential to keep your readers sold 
on your paper, and to keep up their 
morale. Circulation promotion these 
days, he said, might well be educa- 
tional promotion, showing people how 
to become betters newspaper readers, 
helping them to adjust their lives to 
wartime conditions. 


Clinics were held during the three 
days of the convention on Editorial 
Promotion, led by John H. Hoagland, 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal; 
Classified Advertising Promotion, led 
by Jacob Albert, Detroit (Mich.) 
News; Advertising Promotion, led by 
Merrill Lord, Philadelphia (Pa.) Rec- 
ord; and Circulation Promotion, led by 
John Marston, Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register and Tribune. 

Old Standbys Successful 


One fact brought out in these clinical 
discussions was that established news- 
paper promotions, like spelling bees 
and cooking schools, although stream- 
lined and curtailed to meet wartime 
conditions, are still proving highly 
successful. Several members brought 
out the fact that no matter how pro- 
motion is cut, the newspaper’s best 
promotion must always be safe- 
guarded, and that is the newspaper it- 
self. 

In addition to the convention lunch- 
eon Tuesday, members participated 
in a cocktail party Monday afternoon; 
and were guests of Epiror & PUBLISHER 
at a cocktail party Tuesday afternoon. 


Mr. Cram’s_ report, distributed 
among the members, showed an in- 
crease in NNPA membership during 
his year as president from 68 to 107, 
the highest membership in NNPA 
history. 

As a reward for his aggressive lead- 
ership of NNPA, Mr. Cram was unani- 
mously re-elected president at the 
closing session Wednesday. He pledged 
a continuation of his campaign to in- 
crease NNPA membership. 


Others re-elected were Russell L. 
Simmons, Cleveland (O.) Press, vice- 
president; and W. Murray Metten, Wil- 
mington (Del.) News-Journal, treas- 
urer. Dan M. Bowmar, Jr., Lexington 
(Ky.) Herald-Leader, was elected sec- 
retary to succeed Belden Morgan, 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 

Directors elected were Raoul Blum- 
berg, Washington (D. C.) Post; Ivan 
Veit, New York Times; and Jacques A. 
Caldwell, Port Huron (Mich.) Times- 
Herald. Holdover directors are John 
Marston, Des Moines (Iowa) Register 
& Tribune, and William S. Eager, 
Montreal (Que.) Star. 

The members took note of the war- 
time suspension of the Enrror & Pus- 
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Representing important Eastern newspapers at the NNPA convention, |. to r., are 
delegates Larry Merahn, New York Sun; Ed Bayol, Washington Star; Harold Riesz, 
Cincinnati Post; Merrill Lord, Philadelphia Record. 





Getting reacquainted before the NNPA sessions start, |. to r., are delegates Kenneth 


McMillan, Toronto Star; Elizabeth Tobin, Portland (Ore.) Journal; 


Mel Barker, 


hicago Times; John Marston, Des Moines Register & Tribune. 


LISHER Newspaper Promotion Contest 
in a resolution which read: 

“RESOLVED, that the National News- 
paper Promotion Association in con- 
vention assembled desires to express 
its thanks and appreciation to Eprror 
& PUBLISHER for the attention and en- 
couragement given to the subject of 
newspaper promotion and to the ac- 
tivities of the NNPA and it desires 
to express its particular gratitude for 
an interest in Eprror & PuBLISHER’S 
weekly promotion column and its an- 
nual Newspaper Promotion Contest, 
the latter unfortunately not being held 
this year due to conditions beyond 
the contro] of that magazine.” 


AD RECEIPTS IN BONDS 


Gross advertising receipts of the 





Sioux City (Iowa) Journal and Jour- | 


nal-Tribune of April 13 were invested 
in War Bonds, W. H. Sammons, pres- 
ident, announced. Sioux City mer- 
chants have given notice that all their 
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advertising for April 13, 20 and 27 will 
be devoted to promoting the sale of 
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age se BEND has been continuously among the country’s most 
favorable markets for the past two years. Here you will find 
industries operating at increased tempo, payrolls and retail sales 
steadily mounting and effective buying power showing an in- 
crease of 120 per cent in the last four years. 
You can capture your share of the increased spending money 
made available through millions of dollars in defense contracts 
in this, Indiana’s second largest market, by advertising your 
NOW 


78,000 
The South Bend Tribune 


F. A. MILLER, President and Editor, FRANKLIN D. SCHURZ, 
Vice-President, C. E. CROCKETT, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 
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products in The Tribune... 
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Newspaper-Radio 
Committee To 
Remain Intact 


A resolution expressing determina. 
tion of the Newspaper-Radio Com. 
mittee to remain intact and maintain 


its offices at 370 Lexington Avenue, 


New York City, for another year, wag 
passed by 125 editors and publishers, 
members of the committee, at their 
second annual meeting in the Wal- 
dorf’s Starlight Roof April 20. 

Harold Hough, Forth Worth Star- 
Telegram, who, as chairman of the 
Steering Committee, presided, stated 
that the Committee “will continue to 
be alert and be prepared for any and 
all eventualities.” 


Members agreed to 


Mr. Hough was reelected chairman | 
Others 
Walter Damm, Mil- 
waukee Journal, vice-chairman; Dean 


of the Steering Committee. 
reelected were: 


Fitzer, Kansas City Star, treasurer, 

Three other members of the Steer- 
ing Committee are: A. H. Kirchhofer, 
Buffalo Evening News; John Person, 
Williamsport (Pa.) Sun; Col. Harry 
Ayers, Anniston (Ala.) Star. 

The six members of the Steering 
Committee will select three additional 
members in accordance with the by- 
laws, which call for nine. 

Members—who own and _ operate 
radio stations—have been waiting 
since February, 1942 for the FCC to re- 
sume hearings on its Order 79. The 
FCC seeks to establish whether 
newspapers should be permitted to 
own and operate broadcasting sta- 
tions. 


Fourteen months ago the FCC ad-| 
journed hearings, subject to call. The! 


case is pending. 


‘THE 


BRIGHT 


of 


Northern 
Indiana 


NET PAID 
DAILY 


appropriate 
necessary funds to continue the worl 
of the Committee, as occasion arises, | 
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‘FOR AN EMPIRE!| 


..| SPOKANE DAILIES HELP WELD 
‘i|522 COMMUNITIES INTO ONE GREAT 
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; At Farragut Naval Training 
ether A Flying Fortress at Gei- Station on Lake Pend Oreille. 
d to ger Field near Spokane. 


Two major factors have made the SPOKANE area the center of great defense 
and war activity. 1. The area’s strategic location EAST of the rugged Cascade 
range of mountains. 2. The fact that Grand Coulee dam, greatest potential source 
of electrical energy on earth, started producing power two months before the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. The Spokane area’s big dam is being developed 
so rapidly that it will surpass Niagara Falls as a source of power for the United 
States by the end of 1943. In a year Spokane County has become a highly im- 
portant light metals center. In a year, the country’s 2nd largest Naval Training 
Station, representing an investment of $45,000,000, has been located on one of the 
Spokane area's lakes. Air fields have been expanded, great supply depots built. 
a million dollar army hospital constructed. Contracts have been let for from $325,- 
000,000 to $375,000,000, while several hundred millions more in contracts are soon 
to be let. 

Because Spokane is more than 300 miles distant from any other city of com- 
parable size, the people in 522 cities and towns of the district depend primarily 
on the Spokane dailies for news of the war, including news of war activities and 
needs in their own community. Every phase of the war effort is dealt with fully 
and authoritatively by the Spokane dailies. They are a tremendous factor in 
Simnctan & dante Held eatainn welding the three-quarters of a million people who reside in Spokane and its In- 
schedule at Fort George Wright. land Empire into one great fighting unit. 
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NEA, NAM 


Approve 


“Clearing House’ Plan 


“Newspaper Advertising Service” 
Incorporated as Non-Profit Affiliate of 
National Editorial Association 


CHICAGO, April 19—A national clear- 
ing house for advertising, whereby 
the facilities of “one order-one check” 
will be made available to all accredited 
advertising agencies for the placement 
of national advertising in hometown 
daily and weekly newspapers, was 
formally approved by officers of the 
National Editorial Association and the 
Newspaper Association Managers at a 
joint conference held here April 17. 

Announcement was made of the in- 
corporation of “Newspaper Advertising 
Service,” as a non-profit affiliate of 
the National Editorial Association with 
offices at 188 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago. 

Uniform Standards of Service 

The conference went on record as 
approving uniform standards of ser- 
vice which will be in effect. A signi- 
ficant step was made in a decision 
that the service charge for the place- 
ment of national advertising in weekly 
papers, through the services performed 
for “one order-one billing-one check,” 
shall not exceed 5% and that the re- 
maining proportion of the total 25% 
deduction, after the agency has re- 
ceived its 15% commission and 2% 
cash discount, shall be expended by 
Newspaper Advertising Services, Inc., 
for the purpose of sales promotion in 
behalf of the small town daily and 
weekly papers. 

The conference was jointly arranged 
by President Edwin F. Abels of the 
National Editorial Association and 
Harry S. Schenk, president of the 
Newspaper Association Managers. Ten 
state associations were represented by 
their officers or managers, while the 
NEA was represented by President 
Abels, Vice-President A. S. Hardy, 
Past President Raymond Howard and 
Manager Don Eck. 

The national clearing house for 
newspaper advertising, it was pointed 
out, is the direct development of the 
publication of a national newspaper 
directory by the NEA, which was is- 
sued at the request of the Newspaper 
Association Managers in 1942. This 
publication led to a request by a New 
York agency, Swertfagen and Hixon, 
Inc., to service one of its accounts, 
the Conference of Alcoholic Beverage 
Industries, Inc. 

“This schedule, now appearing in 23 
states, is being expanded into other 
states and the agency is considering 
its continuation beyond the original 
schedule,” announced Don Eck, man- 
ager of Newspaper Advertising Ser- 
vice, Inc. “We are doing a good job 
in making it possible for one agency 
to deal with hundreds of hometown 
newspapers in an efficient and eco- 
nomical manner. We would like to 
extend this service to other accounts 
over a period of the next few years.” 

Associations’ Statement 

Representatives of the various as- 
s-ciations agreed upon the following 
s.atement which contains uniform 
standards of service for Newspaper 
Advertising Service, Inc. and coop- 
erating state associations: 

“To promote wider use of advertis- 
ing in hometown newspapers and to 
facilitate the placing of advertising 
in the most desirable manner, the 
Newspaper Advertising Service, Inc., 
has been established as a non-profit 
affiliate of the National Editorial As- 
sociation. This corporation with the 


cooperation of individual publishers 
and the state press associations, will 
seek to simply, unify, and improve the 
standards of hometown newspaper ad- 
vertising and to promote the use of 
such advertising as follows: 

“1. It will offer a ‘one order-one 
billing-one check’ service without cost 
to any accredited advertising agency 
for placement of advertisements in 
newspapers. , 

“2. Individual insertion orders will 
be issued and sent to newspapers, to- 
gether with full instructions, accord- 
ing to the agency schedule. 

“3. If an agency prefers to send its 
orders direct to newspapers, the 
Newspaper Advertising Service, Inc., 
will provide tearsheet service, billing, 
and payment on the following basis: 
The agency is to provide the News- 
paper Advertising Service, Inc., with 
notice in advance of publication date 
and the Newspaper Advertising Ser- 
vice, Inc., will then notify the news- 
papers. 

Tear Sheet Service 

“4. Full-page tearsheets, coinciden- 
tal with billing, will be supplied for 
any series of advertisements not less 
than three inches in size or any single 
advertisement not less than five inches 
in size. 4 

“5. Arrangements will be made for 
‘make good’ according to agency in- 
structions. 

“6. Uniform billings, accompanied 
by tearsheets in corresponding se- 
quence, should be sent to the News- 
paper Advertising Service, Inc., before 
the 10th of the month, so that billings 
and tearsheets may be sent to agencies 
by the 10th of the month. 

“7, Publishers will be encouraged 
to extend requested dealer and mer- 
chandising service. 

“8. Newspaper Advertising Service, 
Inc., shall be notified by newspapers 
or state newspaper associations of any 
changes in advertising rates, and the 
associations shall also cooperate in 
providing data for the National Direc- 
tory of Newspapers to be _ issued 
henceforth by Newspaper Advertising 
Services, Inc. and containing rates 
and other factual information about 
all daily and weekly newspapers. 

“9 The total deduction, including 
the agency commission and cash dis- 
count, will be 25%. All returns over 
and above the agency’s commission 
and discount and the costs of services 
are to be used in sales promotion in 
behalf of the hometown newspapers. 
This 25% applies only on advertising 
scheduled or serviced through News- 
paper Advertising Services, Inc. 

“10. The Newspaper Advertising 
Service, Inc., through its Board of 
Directors, shall require such bonds 
and audits as are necessary to pro- 
tect the financial interests of the 
advertiser, the agency and the news- 


papers.” 


Elmer Davis At Odds 
With Jeffers On News 


WasuincTon, April 20—Elmer Davis, 
OWI director, today served notice 
upon all Washington officialdom in 
general, and rubber “czar” William M. 
Jeffers in particular, that he intends 
to disseminate factual information re- 
gardless of their personal desires. 

A release on the rubber outlook 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


went out from OWI offices over the 
protest of Jeffers and when the latter 
complained, Davis issued the follow- 
ing accusation and explanation to the 
press corps: 

“Mr. William M. Jeffers tried to stop 
me from telling the American people 
facts about rubber which had been 
certified as correct by his own office. 
So long as I am here I propose to tell 
the’ people the truth as accurately as 
I can ascertain it whether Mr. Jeffers 
likes it or not. 

“On Friday, after the story which 
his office had approved had been dis- 
tributed for newspaper release, Mr. 
Jeffers endeavored to persuade our of- 
fice to suppress it. He was repeatedly 
asked to point out any factual state- 
ment in the story which he believed 
to be incorrect and was assured that 
if he could show it was wrong, it 
would be corrected. He refused to 
do so, saying that he was too busy to 
read the story again and that we had 
no right to say anything about rubber 
anyway, that he would do all the talk- 
ing about rubber. 

“Executive Order 9182 established 
this office ‘in recognition of the right 
of the American people to be truth- 


-fully informed.’ 


“It did not say ‘truthfully informed 
about everything but rubber.’ ” 





WHAT OUR 
READERS SAY 





Denies Profitable 
Newsprint Operation 


To Epiror & PuBLIsHER: We have 
noted your article captioned “Inter- 
national Paper Report for 1942 Claims 
Loss on Newsprint” appearing in your 
edition of April 17, 1943. In this 
article you state as follows: 





“One fact remains important ty 
United States newspaper publishers, 
That is that the Canadian subsid. 
iaries’ profits were derived chiefly 
from the manufacture of newsprint 

. and the fact that a profit was 
made in 1942 contrasts strangely with 
the statement in another part of the 
report that despite the recent increase 
of $4.00 a ton in United States news. 
print prices, ‘the Canadian subsidiaries 
are still manufacturing newsprint at 
a loss.’” 

Your statement that the Canadian 
subsidiaries’ profits were derived 
chiefly from the manufacture of news. 
print is erroneous. The Canadian 
subsidiaries showed a substantial loss 
on the manufacture of newsprint in 
1942 without charging against news. 
print operations any return whatso- 
ever on the very large investment in 
these newsprint properties. 

Their operations other than news- 
print, namely production of building 
board, steamship operations, pulp, and 
other miscellaneous operations, re- 
sulted in sufficient profit to absorb 
the loss in newsprint and still leave 
a net profit of $2,346,658. 

Our statement that “despite the re- 
cent increase of $4.00 a ton in United 
States newsprint prices, ‘the Canadian 
subsidiaries are still manufacturing 
newsprint at a loss’” is a correct 
statement as evidenced by the cost 
figures for the first two months of 
1943, with due allowance for the in- 
creased price. 


In justice to the company, we be- 
lieve that you should correct the 
misstatements contained in your ar- 
ticle. 

Yours very truly, 
H. R. WEAVER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, 
Internationa] Paper Co. 


New York, N. Y. 





$250,000,000. 





40,000 More 


Now Employed In 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus—Now A 


$250,000,000 MARKET 


According to the Ohio State University Bureau of Business 
Research indexes . . . manufacturing and non-manufacturing 
employment has reached an all-time high in Columbus of 
153,595 workers . . . and the yearly payroll has reached 








BUYING POWER HAS INCREASED 
$52,000,000 IN TWO YEARS 
AND THE JOURNAL REACHES 

$100,000,000 


of this spendable money every weekday morning without 
duplication. . . « Alone in the morning field . . . no second 
morning newspaper to share a Journal reader's time. 


Gear your wartime advertising messages to this group of 
buyers who regularly read The 


Ohio State Journal 


Columbus’ “Good Morning” Newspaper 


Nationally Represented by 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
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Some months ago, 


a press correspondent—filled with vim, vigor and vitality—arrived at Guadalcanal, and shortly 
thereafter made his way up into the foxhole country “to see the war.” He had not gone far 
before he found a Marine, seated in a foxhole, water and mud over his shoe tops, but with his 
fanny dry on a little shelf which he had carved out of the side. % The correspondent was sur- 
prised to see that he was reading a copy of the HONOLULU ADVERTISER, of very recent date! 
%* Filled with zeal to get his first “war story,” he started talking with the Marine—who looked 
up from his paper and said, “Say, listen Buddy, if you want to stand up there and get shot, 
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it’s O. K. by me, but this is the first newspaper I’ve seen in months. When I’ve read it all the 


way through and found out what they’re doing back in civilization, then you come and see me 


and I'll tell you all the stories you want to listen to. In the meantime, I’m busy! 


A YEAR AGO the ADVERTISER reported in the 
Convention Number of Epiror & PuBLIsHER 
on conditions in Hawaii. We. think perhaps 
another report would be in order. (So does 
Epitor & Pusiisner’s Advertising Manager.) 


During the year that has passed, we’ve sent 
many a paper to both “dry and wet-fannied” 
Marines in many locations. We don’t ask where 
they are going, because we wouldn’t be told. 
We do know, however, that where we have sent 
hundreds, thousands could be used. We are not 
just exactly sure whether the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations would count this circulation of the 
ADVERTISER as city, suburban or rural—but re- 
gardless of credits, we do know that few news- 
papers anywhere are read with 
greater interest, and we’ll continue 
to make them available whenever 
there is room. That is a little ser- 
vice we have been able to give to 
our fighting boys, the value of 
which cannot and should not be 
measured by dollars and cents or 
circuJation rating. 


Here in Hawaii, a visiting Gen- 
eral recently looked over the situation and re- 
marked, “My God! If they put any more here 
they'll have to build a mezzanine floor!” 


99 


Well, that’s not quite the truth, but Hawaii 
now has an “Aloha Committee” which could 
give a most rousing reception to 
any visitors from any part of the 
Pacific area—and no fooling! 


During the past year, we have 
cut 39 percent from our pre-war 
average number of daily pages 
published, and 59 percent on Sun- 
day. In spite of those voluntary 
cuts, our usage of newsprint is 
exceeding pre-war necessities by enough tons 
per month to keep our Purchasing Department 
sitting on the edge of its chair—wondering 
whether the next convoy is going to arrive on 
time; whether our needed newsprint is on board, 
and whether we will ever catch up on the month- 
and-a-half or more which we are behind in 
paper shipments. 





So far we have been O. K., proving that the 
majority of things we worry about in life don’t 
come to pass. 


From another angle, we know that this war in 
the Pacific is only beginning, as far as we’re con- 
cerned. We could tell you why, but the censors 
would take it out—so take our word for it. 
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MOST OF US have developed “night eyes” for 
the little driving that we do during blackout, and 
the majority of us have gotten callouses on our 
spines from too many hours in bed reading, 
listening to the radio, and otherwise doing en- 
forced bunk fatigue, on account of nightly black- 


out (which is black) and curfew. 


Of course, the above is unfair to those engaged 
on the night shifts—and, believe me, we have 
lots of them! 


CIRCULATION js approaching the 75,000 mark, 
and has often exceeded that figure. There are 
more dollars in Hawaii than there is merchan- 
dise, by far. Even some curio hula dolls “Made 
in Japan” have been dug out, and have been 
indignantly received in some places on the 
mainland! 


That supply, however, is gone, and our hula 
dolls in the “flesh” are principally engaged in 
making camouflage—an art in 
which they excel. 


middle of the night—we all 
bailed out of bed as air-raid 
sirens split the stillness of the 
night, and the average remark 
was, “Well, here we go!” But 
there wasn’t fear in that remark—rather, antici- 
pation! 





However, as in California, the “hostile object” 
proved friendly. Perhaps a PBY crew had 
dallied too long on some island atoll, watching 
the gooney birds make love. Perhaps they were 
held back by storms. We don’t know and we 
won't know. 


ON EVERY SIDE there is the increasing push to 
“get” the products of America — be they men, 
guns, ships or ammunition—where they will do 
an increasing amount of good. The boys every- 
where want to get the job done. They want to 
go home. That day is coming. 


In the meantime, if any of you big advertisers 
on the mainland, such as the Airplane companies, 
General Electric, General Motors, U. S. Steel, 
Kaiser Shipyards, and others, want to do some- 
thing to really help your boys, and at the same 
time help yourselves, schedule some of your 
splendid institutional ads in the ADVERTISER. 
Don’t confine your inspiring messages to 
—_- the CHICAGO TRIB and the S. E. 
POST. 


Thousands of sons of your employees are here 
and in countless out-of-the-way spots across the 


NOT MANY WEEKS AGO — in the 


Pacific. Let them know, by using one of the 
few publications which ever get to them, what 


a swell job you are doing back home to help 


them. They'll get a morale boost that will 
really mean something. We'll 
guarantee that you'll never reach 
a more appreciative audience! 


THIS ISN'T MUCH of a promotion 
ad, such as we should run in 
a Convention Number. It’s just 
another report from the mid- 
dle of the Pacific, where we’ve 
got a lot to do and expect to 
have a great deal more to do shortly. 





I suppose we should have charts and graphs 
which bleed upwards off the page and out of 
sight. We should talk in terms of millions about 
the value of Hawaii as a market. We should 
boastfully or subtly admit we’re the finest, the 
biggest, the best, the greatest, the most influen- 
tial, and all of that sort of baloney which char- 
acterizes a newspaper’s normal appraisal of 
itself, for the benefit of space buyers and com- 
peting publishers at convention time. 


However, there is a war in our lap—so we're 
breaking peace-time rules of accepted salesman- 
ship. Pardon—please! 


We take genuine pride in the fact that many 
Army and Navy personnel and civilans tell us 


we are doing a good job. That means more to 
us than anything else. 


We’ve got the same publishing problems you 
have, plus some peculiar ones of our own, oul 
of which we don’t get much of a kick—but we'd 
still rather live in Hawaii, than any place we 
know of. 


HAVE A GRAND CONVENTION! 


a 
Pit Best Aloha . e° = 
Te, 

e Lorrin Sie. Thurston Publisher, 


ap HONOLULU ADVERTISER ae 
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Rex Light Heads 
Southwest 
Mech. Conference 


Meeting Held in Los Angeles 
April 17, 18 . . . Discuss 
War Problems 


Los ANceEtes, Cal., April 18—“To 
make the wheels go ’round, the man- 
agement of a newspaper must have 
competent mechanical executives who 
not only know machines but who can 
lead and keep the respect of the men 
who run them,” declared Robert 

yunt, business manager of the Los 

ngeles Examiner, principal speaker 
at the eighth annual Southwest Me- 
chanical Conference of Newspaper Ex- 
ecutives held here yesterday and to- 
day. “This was true in normal times 
but it is certainly more than true un- 
der the present emergency conditions. 
Nothing that can be learned by you 
technical men from an exchange of 
ideas in conferences nor can new ideas 
in production avail either improve- 
ment in the product or efficiency in 
operation unless you can put your 
ideas into sympathetic practice by the 
men under you.” 

Consideration of means to offset the 
manpower shortage, war-bred restric- 
tions and material shortages, and em- 
ployment of women in mechanical de- 
partments were the highlights of the 
conference which attracted nearly 200 
delegates from all parts of the state 
and from Arizona. 

Roundtable Meetings 

In addition to Mr. Mount, the con- 
ference was addressed by Mayor 
Fletcher Bowron of Los Angeles and 
Lou Davis, purchasing agent of the 
Los Angeles Times. Davis’ talk was 
concerned with proper procedure for 
purchasing supplies under WPB regu- 
lations. Problems were thrashed out 
and ideas exchanged in roundtable 
meetings. 

A resolution was adopted, directed 
to publishers, urging restriction in re- 
visions of advertisements, and in 
proofs and tear sheets for advertisers 
as a means of eliminating unnecessary 
manhours of labor. It was also pointed 
out that considerable labor could be 
saved by eliminating magazine-style 
and other unorthodox makeup pages 
and by cutting down on head styles. 

Women in the mechanical depart- 
ments came in for high praise at the 
conference. Consensus was that they 
were conscientious and capable and 
less prome to complain than men ap- 
prentices. Women are being used in 
virtually all types of work except 
heaviest pressroom duties. One su- 
perintendent declared he was hiring 
attractive girls with the idea that when 
the war is over they will marry and 
help relieve the re-employment prob- 
lem! 

Emphasis was placed on the im- 
portance of reducing fire hazards by 
cleaning up accumulations and keep- 
ing fire extinguishers in working order 
and by consistent carefulness, supply 
men pointing out that replacement of 
equipment would be impossible un- 
less some supplier happened to have 
the equipment on the floor, because 
manufacture of printing machinery 
has ceased. 

Supply of Parts 

Supply. men also stressed the ne- 
cessity of accompanying orders for 
parts with proper certifications of in- 
tent to turn in similar used parts 
within 30 days, or receipts for an 
equal weight of parts already turned 
in for scrap. Suppliers declared that 
orders positively would not be filled 
unless these WPB requirements were 
met. 

Because of the fact that no mechan- 


ical conference will be held in the 
northern part of the state, it was de- 
cided to add another vice-president to 
the roster of officers who would rep- 
resent Northern California. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Rex 
Light, Los Angeles Evening Herald & 
Express, president; Fred Moyer, Los 
Angeles Daily News, and Ira E. Stuck, 
San Francisco Shopping News, vice- 
presidents; and Jerry Bolman, Los 
Angeles Shopping News, secretary- 
treasurer. Earl C. Leavitt is retiring 
president. 


NEWS VS. WHISKEY 


Wasuincton, April 20—Given their 
choice of Scotch whiskey or the old 
newspaper in which it was wrapped, 
men fighting on Guadalcanal ignored 
the liquor and went avidly for the 
news, reports Commander Luis de 
Florez, just back to Washington from 
the Pacific theatre of operations. 
Florez made the discovery quite by 
accident. He brought the Scotch and 
regarded the wrapper incidental. The 
Navy officer is attached to the divi- 
sion of special devices and he is con- 
vinced a device to bolster morale 
would be to wrap supplies going to 
the fighting zones in old newspapers. 
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Shangri-La Located 
After U.P. Breaks Story 


WasHIncTON, April 21—Indecision on 
whether to disclose that the aircraft 
carrier Hornet actually was the base 
from which Tokyo was raided by 
United States airmen, appears to have 
been the cause of delay in releasing 
the story until after its essential points 
had been revealed here and in Japan. 

Only 24 hours before the War De- 
partment made its official report avail- 
able to the press, Elmer Davis, direc- 
tor of OWI, said the official story still 
remained to be told. 

The United Press dispatch from Al- 
lied North African Headquarters, 
written by Correspondent Daniel Coe 
and cleared by censors there, said the 
Japs guessed right when they rea- 
soned that the “Shangri-la” which was 
the hopping off point for Maj.-Gen. 
James H. Doolittle and his men, ac- 
tually was a crew of carriers. 

Mr. Davis said: 

“On my return to Washington this 
afternoon (Monday) I found many 
questions and requests about the re- 
lease of the details of the story of the 
Tokyo bombing raid. The OWI for 
months has been working with the 
interested government bureaus, seek- 


ing to obtain final clearance on cer. 
tain points which involve questions of 
security. The War Department hag 
not yet released this story due to the 
fact that the security aspects of some 
of the details have not yet been 
cleared. I am assured that when the 
final details have been cleared,» the 
story will be released by the War De. 
partment. I have no idea as to when 
this will be done. 

I am informed that pending the pub. 
lication of this official statement, no 
other information regarding the To 
raid will be approved for publication 
by the War and Navy Departments” 

& 


ESSAY CONTEST ENDS 


Winners in the city-wide finals of 
the Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial 
Essay Contest for New York City 
senior and junior high schools and 
elementary schools, sponsored by the 
New York Times, were announced 
and prizes were awarded April 13. 


CUBAN EDITOR ON TOUR 

Julio C. Gonzalez Rebull, editor of 
El Crisol, Havana, Cuba, has arrived 
in Washington to begin a two months’ 
tour of U. S. newspaper offices and 
plants as a guest of the State Depart- 
ment. 





CIRCUS STRIDES 


FORWARD 


MANY IN HIGH PLACES and high hats predicted 
that the Big Show would not go on tour for the 
season of 1943. 


These prophets did not reckon on the courageous 





spirit of the Ringling family owners—Robert, Aubrey 
and Mrs. Charles Ringling. They did not heed when 
these quiet and gracious Big Top personages last 
winter left their officers’ chairs, rolled up their sleeves 
and began to hoe their own row. 


When many said no, it took guts to keep the 
huge Ringling Bros and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
organization on the job making ready for an 
unpredictable season, if any. Then was when the 
going was toughest and then was when Robert, Aubrey 
and Mrs. Charles rang the bell—in New York, in 
Washington and in Sarasota, Florida, winterquarters. 


Out of the stir and bustle came understanding and 
cooperation with the United States Government 
through the ODT and the Treasury Department. Out 
of that cooperation came the 1943 Big Show with all 
its dazzle and color, its new and vast 6-pole big top, 
its augmented band, its beauty and its earthy, circusy 
appeal, created by Ringlings, run by Ringlings and 
presented by Ringlings to their good neighbors, the 
American people. 


So again the newspaper men of The Greatest 
Show on Earth — Roland Butler, general press 
representative; Frank Braden, story man; Allen 
Lester, and Bernie Head —are on the road, gladly 
greeting old friends and new in the editorial rooms 
of the nation. The circus strides forward, its mission 
ever the same—fun for all. 


“Hold your horses! The elephants are coming.” 
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Copy for Canada's 4th 
Loan Drive is “Best Yet” 


Advertising to Urge Buying Two Bonds 
Instead of One .. . Seeking a Wider 


Range of Buyers 


OTTAWA, April 20—On Monday, 

April 26, the 12,000,000 citizens of 
Canada set out to achieve the highest 
Victory Loan objective yet placed be- 
fore them. @fhe National War Fi- 
nance Committee, in behalf of the 
Government Department of Finance, 
is asking for subscriptions to Victory 
Loan bonds totalling $1,100,000,000 
from a minimum of 3,000,000 pur- 
chasers. 

Profiting from the experiences of the 
first, second and third Victory Loan 
campaigns, in which more than two 
and a half billion dollars were raised, 
campaign directors have increased the 
efficiency of the sales organization and 
are continuing the same method of 
publicity which proved successful in 
previous appeals to the country. 

Patriotic Demonstrations 

Working with a slogan, “Back the 
attack,” the campaign organization 
plans to sell the issue to citizens on 
the basis that the bond purchaser is 
not doing himself a favor so much 
as he is actually participating in the 
grand offensive being undertaken by 
the United Nations this year. In keep- 
ing with this, local Committees in all 
provinces are perfecting patriotic 
demonstrations to give the necessary 
atmosphere to such a sales appeal. 

Just as noteworthy as the increased 
money objective ($1,100,000,000 for the 


Fourth Victory Loan as compared with 
$750,000,000 for the Third Victory 
Loan) is the decision to increase the 
number of individual purchasers from 
a little better than 2,000,000 individ- 
uals in the Third Victory Loan to 
3,000,000 individuals in the Fourth 
Victory Loan. Another important de- 
parture in the sales program is an 
appeal to all individuals to buy two 
bonds, one with cash on hand and the 
other on the -instalment plan from 
current income during the next six 
months. 

The change of pace in so far as the 
objectives are concerned, the patriotic 
appeal, and the move to encourage 
the purchase of two bonds instead 
of one are all reflected in the adver- 
tising campaign which is already un- 
der way. Working with a slightly 
increased appropriation over that al- 
lowed for the Third Victory Loan, 
the Canadian Publishers War Finance 
Publicity Committee, with the assist- 
ance of the country’s advertising 
agencies, has produced a newspaper, 
periodical. and magazine campaign 
which shrewd observers declare is the 
best yet. 

Pre-Loan Copy 

Following the course of previous 
campaigns, this advertising has been 
grouped into two divisions—pre-loan 
copy, and the copy which keeps pace 
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with the actual canvassing period. 
One improvement which has _ been 
effected has been to lengthen and 
strengthen the pre-loan end of it. 
Complementary to this programme 
of display advertising, produced for 
the government and paid for by the 
government, is the development of 
copy sponsored and paid for by pri- 
vate corporations, and the production 
of an estimated 25,000-columns of 
news and feature support produced 
and published by the staffs of the 
1,450 publications embraced by the 
Canadian Publishers War Finance 
Publicity Committee. Representative 
members of the National Advertisers 
Association, the A.C.A. have expressed 
the hope that this sponsored adver- 
tising will again total linage about 


three times as great as that used by 
the government. 

The News and Features Committee 
of the Publishers organization is once 
more encouraging the promotion of 
local Victory Loan demonstrations 
which newspaper reporters pick up 
as straight news from their beats. At 
the same time, continued effort j; 
being made to discourage those who 
would like to deluge news rooms with 
canned general releases from a cen. 
tral point, such as Ottawa, the capital 
city. 

All cartoons, editorials, feature 
stories and news photographs which 
play up the patriotic motive behind 
bond purchases are being exchanged 
between publications as in previous 
campaigns. 





Canadian Bond Ads Cost 
4-100 of 1% of Amount Sold 


“EFFECTIVE press publicity is a 

work of art resulting from the skill- 
ful employment of many talents. Fact 
and imagery, direction and persuasion, 
the subtle and the obvious must be 
combined into one harmonious whole 
with successful appeal to both reason 
and emotion. It is in the flexible 
display space of the press, and not 
in the more or less rigidly uniform ed- 
itorial and news page columns that 
the approach to the public can best 
be made.” 

That is the opinion of the experts 
who have managed Canada’s Wartime 
Finance publicity after two years’ 
experience. On Nov. 30, 1942, the 
Canadian Publishers War Finance 
Publicity Committee completed two 
years of activity in financing the 


Dominion on a scale never before en- 
countered in all its history. Created 
at the request of the Hon. J. L. Isley, 
Minister of Finance, at the suggestion 
of the Canadian Daily Newspapers 
Association, the Committee is com- 
prised of men representing the Cana- 
dian Daily Newspapers’ Association, 
the Canadian National Newspapers 
and Periodicals Association, and the 
Canadian Weekly Newspapers’ Asso- 
ciation. It operates through a general 
chairman, a general advisory commit- 
tee, and an executive committee. The 
chief working divisions of the body 
are an Advertising Committee and a 
News and Features Committee. 

The insignificant cost of advertising 
in the press for Canada’s Wartime 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Canadian Ads 
Cost 4-100 of 1% 


continued from page 56 





Finance drives is an amazing record. 
For about 4/100th of 1% of the bonds 
sold, an advertising program has been 
scheduled and run in all of the pub- 
lications of the Dominion. This fig- 
ure is not an idle guess. It is the rec- 
ord of the expenditures for advertis- 
ing over the two-year period in com- 
parison with the amount of War 
Bonds sold. The estimate of cost is 
taken from a report of the Canadian 
Publishers War Finance Publicity 
Committee issued under date of Jan. 
28, 1943, and entitled “A Review.” 

The Committee is charged with the 
responsibility of directing the press 
advertising and publicity required in 
connection with (1) War Loans; (2) 
War Savings Certificates; (3) Income 
Tax; and (4) the common foundation 
of all in the government’s need to 
carry on the war. 

Reserve Right to Criticize 


When the Committee accepted the 
Minister’s request to undertake this 
tremendous job, they made a specific 
stipulation that commitment of news- 
papers to the task did not necessarily 
involve endorsement or defense of the 
government’s policy, and that there 
was to be no curtailment of the right 
to criticize. Consequently, any Cana- 
dian newspaper may print whatever it 
chooses to say about the policy being 
pursued by the government at any 
time, subject only to the laws affecting 
all utterances in wartime. 


Chief burden of advertising the gov- 
ernment’s War Finance matters has 
rested upon the Advertising Commit- 
tee. This body, chairmaned by R. B. 
Hara of the Toronto Evening Tele- 
gram, consists of 22 men, representing 
every kind of publication in the Do- 
minion, as well as the Canadian Ad- 
vertising Agencies Association. Its 
duties are to study the advertising re- 
quirements of the government’s war- 
time finance measures, and to obtain 
through the agency group, plans, copy, 
and estimates of the cost of meeting 
these requirements. The Committee 
passes upon these estimates and lays 
concrete proposals before the Minis- 
ter of Finance for final approval. 

Here Are the Results 


Proof of the efficiency of Canada’s 
War Finance advertising policy may 
be found in the records of the seven 
major campaigns thus far undertaken. 
Six of these campaigns have dealt with 
War Finance and one with gasoline 
conservation. The latter, by the way, 
was begun at the request of the Min- 
ister of Finance to meet an emergency 
that had suddenly arisen. It came at 
the height of the 1941 summer season. 
The dire need for conservation of gas- 
oline was so well impressed on the 
Canadian public through advertising 
and publicity that a reduction of ap- 
proximately 25% in consumption was 
effected while rationing was being 
prepared. 

The results of the War 
campaigns were as follows: 

The January, 1941, campaign to in- 
crease the prepayment of income taxes 
resulted in the prepayment of ap- 
proximately $35,000,000 as compared 
with $5,000,000 the previous year. 

The War Savings campaigns in Feb- 
ruary and October, 1941, increased the 
monthly average sales from $3,750,000 
to $7,383,843. Sales rose to $9,405,932 
in February and $10,053,796 in March. 
They fell off as soon as the field forces 
were devoted to the sale of War Loans. 

In June, 1941, the First Victory Loan 
drive resulted in sales of $836,820,250 
from 968,259 purchasers. This com- 
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pares with $367,197,800 from 150,890 
subscribers in the September, 1940, 
drive before the organization of the 
Canadian Publishers War Finance 
Committee. 

The Second Victory Loan, in Febru- 
ary, 1942, yielded $997,503,000 from 
1,681,525 purchasers. 

The Third Victory Loan, in October, 
1942, brought $991,536,500 from 2,041,- 
610 subscribers. 

Many People Take Part 

The Canadians count of equal im- 
portance with the amount of money 
raised, the great number of persons 
who have taken part in these loans. 
In the Third Victory Loan drive there 
were a total of 2,041,610 subscribers, 
which means that one in every 5.63 
of Canada’s total population partic- 
ipated. 

In other words, almost one person in 
every family bought bonds during that 
campaign. The extent of popular 
support, as shown by the purchases 
of individuals, is a significant and en- 
couraging result of the advertising and 
publicity campaigns which placed it 
before the people. 

The Canadian government believes 
wholeheartedly in advertising as the 
best means to do the staggering job 
of financing this war. Frederick I. 
Ker, general chairman of the Cana- 
dian Publishers War Finance Publicity 
Committee, puts it this way: 

“The governments of Canada and 
Great Britain rightly pay for their ad- 
vertising as they do for any other 
commodity. The press contributes an 
enormous volume of editorial news 
and feature material in support of the 
government’s money-raising cam- 
paigns. .. . The press is the backbone 
of all war loan publicity. 

“Aside from the advertising done 
directly by the government there is 
an enormous volume of supporting ad- 
vertisements run in each campaign by 
national and local advertisers. This is 
promoted by the agencies and a rep- 
resentative A.C.A. general advertiser 
who sits on the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the National War Finance 
Committee. Local advertising sup- 
port is promoted locally by the ad- 
vertising managers of the newspapers. 
The agencies prepare a portfolio of 
copy for use of local advertisers. I 
might say that the volume of con- 
tributed national and local advertis- 
ing support in the larger towns and 
cities is two or three times as great as 
the volume paid for by the govern- 
ment.” 

Problem of Two Languages 

The Advertising Committee in Can- 
ada had a very difficult problem which 
would not be encountered in the 
United States. Every advertisement 
prepared in each of the War Finance 
campaigns had to be done in two 
languages—English and French, for a 
large part of the people of Canada 
speak French. It was _ necessary, 
therefore, to have a special sub-com- 
mittee of the Advertising Committee 
to handle the preparation of advertise- 
ments in French and their scheduling 
with publications in that tongue. 
Even with this handicap, the pro- 
grams have been carried out substan- 
tially as planned and the French- 
speaking peoples have done their 
share toward financing the war. 

Those who have doubted the abil- 
ity of the press of the United States 
to do an effective advertising job for 
War Loans without a prohibitive ad- 
vertising appropriation will be sur- 
prised to learn that the government 
paid advertising in Canadian daily 
newspapers is approximately 35,000 
lines per campaign. A proportional 
space is run in weekly newspapers, 
week-end newspapers, business news- 
papers, industrial journals, trade pa- 
pers, technical papers, general maga- 
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zines, class magazines, farm papers, 
financial papers, religious publications, 
veterans papers, labor journals, and 
foreign language newspapers and 
magazines. All of these publications 
make up the “Press” of Canada. 


WAR BOND AD CONTENT 


Sixty-one display ads, including two 
full page signature pages, all adver- 
tising a single item—U. S. War Bonds 
—made up the complete advertising 
content of the April 9 issue of the 
Sterling (Colo.) Advocate. All classi- 
fied display ads also were War Bond 
ads. This marked the opening of the 
Second War Loan drive for Sterling 
and Logan County. No merchandise 
tie-ins were permitted. 
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WINS WAR BOND 

Las Cruces, N. M., April 12—Elicio 
Lovato, Spanish-American senior in 
the Costillo High School, has won the 
$100 War Bond offered by the New 
Mexico Press Association for the best 
letter on food production written by 
public school pupils in a statewide 
contest, President Wallace Perry an- 
nounces. Second and third prizes 
were $50 and $25 bonds. 


OSBORN HONORED 

Guy S. Osborn, president of Osh 
Scolaro, Meeker & Co., special y 
paper advertising representatives, 
guest of honor April 18 at a dinner 
the Barclay Hotel, New York, g 
by newspaper publishers and adye. 
tising directors and associates of 
Osborn to mark his completion of 
years in the advertising business, 

Paul Patterson, publisher of 
Baltimore Sun, was toastmaster, 
Mrs. Ogden Reid, vice-president of 
New York Herald Tribune, pre: 
to Mr. Osborn a book of letters of 
preciation from the publishers 
other newspaper executives. 
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MOVIE AD DRIVE 
The New York Journal-Am 
currently is running a series of pp. 
motion advertisements explaining 
importance of motion pictures to 
war effort. Published “in recog. 
tion of the fact that motion pict 
are in our first line of morale defeng" 
the ads measure two columns on 
lines. They are being made avail 
to the War Activities Comm 
which plans to service them ton 
papers throughout the country. 








































A new building of the Bell Telephone Laboratorig 


Reason for 


More than ninety per cent of 
American scientists are engaged 
in beating the Germans and 
Japanese. 

More than ninety per cent of 
American scientific laboratory 
facilities are devoted to the 
same task, 

american scientists are work- 
ing at this job six or seven days 
a week, long hours, with few 


interruptions. 


They are getting somewhere, 


too. 
Every now and then the Ger- 


mans and the Japanese have an 


unpleasant surprise. 


They find that American 
science has caught up with 


them and passed them. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Your continued help in making only vital calls to war-busy 
centers is a real contribution to the drive for victory 

























Confidenee 


It is reassuring to us ani 
discouraging to our enemié, 
for American scientific facilities 
are the greatest in the wo 


And they are functioning. 


Little by little, some of 
things that have been develope 
become public, but most @ 
them you won't hear about w 


til after the war. 


But now, without the detai 
you can have faith that Amen 
can research — industrial 
academic combined — is givil 
our fighting forces an advantaj 

Along with other Ame ica 
industry, the Bell Telepha 
System has its own Bell 
oratories—the largest in 
world — working overtime # 


victory. 
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IMES foreign corre- 

5) panera write for 

The TIMES and CHI- 

CAGO only. They noi 

only report the broader 

activities of our armies and 

their allies on the war 

Irving Pflaum fronts, but also the indivi- 
FOREIGN EDITOR dual exploits of Chicago 


boys wherever they may be. This foreign 


news coverage, designed solely for home- 


town consumption, is the greatest of its 
kind in America. It justifies the trust and 
confidence in which readers hold the 
TIMES—an attitude that is reflected again 


and again in advertising results. 
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Equipment Plants 
Show Wartime 
Products In N. Y. 


28 Leading Manufacturers 
Display 150 Different 
Goods Now in Production 


One of the interesting features of 
the gathering of publishers in New 
York this week was an exhibit in the 
automobile show rooms of the Chrys- 
ler Building and in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Commodore of more than 
one hundred and fifty wartime prod- 
ucts produced by 28 leading manufac- 
turers of peace-time composing, print- 
ing, and allied equipment. j 

On Monday and Tuesday evenings 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Com- 
modore more than a thousand news- 
paper people and those engaged in 
some form of printing and publishing 
attended “The Graphics Arts Arsenal” 
programs in which the U. S. Navy 
picture film entitled—“Nazis Strike 
and the “Army Fighting Films” were 
shown. 

Ordnance Shown 


Demonstrations were given by vete- 
ran U. S. Navy and Army personnel 
of 75 mm. Field Howitzer, 20 m.m. 
Anti-Aircraft Gun and the largest of 
many height range finders used by the 
Army. 

The speakers were Lt. Col. Chester 
Mueller, New York Ordnance Dis- 
trict; Lt. V. E. Smith and Watson 
Davis, editor, Science Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The musical program included the 
singing of the national anthem by Mo- 
rina, accompanied by Miss Johnnie 
Hereford at the organ, and songs of 
the United Nations sung by Ben Yost 
Male Quartet. 

Public Printer, the Hon. Augustus 
E. Giegengack, presided at the Mon- 
day evening session and James W. 
Brown, Eprror & PuBLISHER on Tues- 
day evening. 

Sponsoring manufacturers were 
American Type Founders, The Chand- 
ler & Price Company, C. B. Cottrell & 
Sons Company, Dexter. Folder Co., 
Duplex Printing Press Co., the Goss 
Printing Press Co., Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Co., the W. O. Hickok Co., R. 
Hoe & Co., Interchemical Corp., the 
C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Co., Lans- 
ton Monotype Machine Co., Ludlow 
Typograph Co., Macbeth Arc Lamp 
Co., Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
Miehle Printing Press and Manufac- 
turing Co., Miller Press Manufactur- 
ing Co., Mohr Lino-Saw Co., the 
Monomelt Co., Inc., Morgans and Wil- 
cox Manufacturing Co., Harold M. 
Pitman Co., William Reid Cc, F. P. 
Rosback Co., T. W. & C. B. Sheridan 
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news of advertisers, advertis- 
ing, publishing, printing and 
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Co., Vandercook & Sons, Wesel Manu- 
facturing Co., Wetter Numbering Ma- 
chine Co. and the Wood Newspaper 
Machinery Co. 

“The Graphic Arts Arsenal” 
handsomely printed and embellished 
booklet reproducing many close-up, 
intimate views of the plants of manu- 
facturers and war scenes on sea and 
land was distributed and may be ob- 
tained of any of the cooperating manu- 
facturers. It credits New York Ord- 
nance District and U. S. Navy with 
fine spirited cooperation. 

The show will continue all summer. 


Col. E. G. Smith 
Honored by PNPA 


A daily and a weekly newspaper 
publisher from Pennsylvania were 
each given a parchment scroll for long 
and meritorious service in the pro- 
fession of journalism at a luncheon at- 
tended by 100 members of the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, Wednesday. 

Colonel Ernest G. Smith, president 
of the Wilkes-Barre Newspapers, 
Times-Leader—Evening News, eve- 
ning, and the Wilkes-Barre Record, 
morning, was given the award for out- 
standing achievements in journalism, 
and Harry E. Trout, Manheim Senti- 
nel, received a similar honor as a 
weekly paper publisher for his local 
newspaper service. 

Both publishers received the parch- 
ment scroll from Professor Franklin 
Banner, head of the Department of 
Journalism, at Pennsylvania State 
College. Selection of Colonel Smith 
and Mr. Trout was made by a commit- 
tee of officers from the PNPA and 
Penn State. 

Colonel J. H. Zerbey, II, Pottsville 
Republican, president of the PNPA, 
presided at the luncheon. 


ROBERTSON BURIED 


Funeral services for the late Ben E. 
Robertson, Jr., New York Herald 
Tribune war correspondent who lost 
his life in the crash of a Yankee Clip- 
per near Lisbon, Portugal, last Feb. 22, 
were held in the Clemson College 
chapel, Clemson, S. C., April 18, and 
burial was in family burial plot at 
Liberty, S.C. A tribute to Robertson 
was read by Dr. D. W. Daniel, dean 
emeritus of the Clemson School of 
General Science. The body arrived 
in Philadelphia several days ago. 


YOUTH OR EXPERIENCE? 


Experience— 


Intelligent writing and edit- 
ing in these times require 
solid background, experience, 
and judgment—the ability to 
select the good, discard the 
unworthy. 


Youth— 


Eagerness and enthusiasm 
are vital to any publication 
today. Coupled with ability 
and intelligence they can be 
guided to the benefit of the 
community and the profit of 
the publisher. 





When employers want 
prompt and selective service, 
they write or wire 


The PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, IIL. 
4 nation-wide non-profit service sup- 


ported by Sigma Delta Chi, Professional 
Journalistic Fraternity. 
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Tucker Asks Press 
Loyalty Pledge To 
Dead War Writers 


Chicago Rector-Newsman at 
Memorial Service Warns of 
Attempts to Gag the Presss 


Calling for a pledge of loyalty by 
the press at home to the war cor- 
respondents killed on duty, the Rev. 
Irwin St. John Tucker, Chicago rector 
who also is a member of the Chicago 
Herald-American copy desk staff, 
warned at a memorial service for the 
correspondents on April 18 that at- 
tempts to bar the press from confer- 
ences at which the fate of the world 
is to be decided are steps toward the 
destruction of the Republic. 

The occasion was the annual Press 
Memorial Eucharist at St. Stephen’s 
Episcopal Church, of which he is 
rector. The memorial was attended 
by Chicago newspapermen. 

Sees Threat to Press 


After emphasizing the high toll of 
dead, wounded, injured and cap- 
tured war correspondents, he said: 

“It would be treason to these men, 
who risked so greatly life and limb 
and precious freedom in the attempt to 
tell us what is happening abroad, were 
we to permit the veil of mystery to 
fall over what is happening at home. 

“Hitler told the Germans only what 
he thought good for them to hear, 
until, their minds being atrophied, 
their bodies were easily chained. 

“Today we are faced with the same 
attempt; to hold here on American 
soil and on nearby islands, conferences 
at which the fate of the world is to 
be settled, from which the press— 
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eyes and ears of the people—shall by 
barred. If we let these things be 
done on our own free soil, with 
face can we protest, as darkness get, 
tles down on other lands?” i 
“Let us have done with talk of 
freedoms. We need but one—the 
dom of free men, included in our 
Bill of Rights: freedom of speech, 
the press, of assembly, of religi 
and this freedom includes them all,” 
Press Fighting Big Battle _ 
“The great battle of today is : 
fought out not by soldiers but oy a 
press; for if the soldiers win, and 
press loses, the soldiers have f 
not to free the world, but only to eg 
slave ourselves.” ' 


During the week the Rev. 
Tucker is an editorial copyreader 
the Herald-American, handling 
cipally war news. 

Establishment of a_ special 
for war correspondents, as urged 
the Disabled American Veterans, Vj 
dun Chapter, and provided in a 
introduced by Congressman 
was strongly advocated by the 
Mr. Tucker. He declared this 
be awarded by the press itself. 


Chicago veterans of the press wh 
died during the year were commemp 
rated, including John A. Malloy, & 
ecutive editor of the Herald-Ame. 
ican; Edward G. Woods, general coup. 
sel for the Hearst newspapers; Hany 
L. Jordan, Peter Llanuza, 
McDowell, John P. Lally and 
Hartung. 


TABLOID ROTO 


Appearing with more pictures, beb 
ter reproduction and new color-phobp 
features, the Philadelphia Inquirer 
rotogravure section, known as Pictun 
Parade, made its appearance April 
‘n tabloid form. 
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A FREE PRESS...Might of the Nation 





THE WORLD we live in is millions of genera- 
tions old. Its many peoples have tried in va- 
rious ways to attain strength, permanence 
and advancement. »¥ A little over five brief 
generations ago one people tested a then 
new idea—government by the people them- 
selves—based on the principle that each in- 
dividual is entitled to certain equal and in- 
alienable rights. 4 In the minds of skeptics 
there was doubt that such a nation could suc- 
ceed and grow strong, that plain people 


could learn to govern themselves wisely. But 


the foresight of the founding-fathers saw to 
it that America’s speech and press should be 
free. During these five generations a free 
press, eagle-eyed, has watched and reported 
to all the people all that transpires every- 
where. The horizon of each citizen has grown 
nation-wide, and world-wide. The minds of 
the people have been sharpened with knowl- 
edge, and with pros and cons on every con- 
ceivable subject. America’s free press has 
been the most extensive, continuing educa- 


tional force in all history. Text in Futura Demibold 
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Success of First Gov't 
Ad Campaigns Recalled 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


THE SUCCESS of the government’s 
first paid advertising campaigns was 
recalled this week when a visitor to 
Eprror & PuBLISHER’S office brought 
with him copies of The Navy Recruit- 
er of Sept. 16, 1919, and the U. S. Army 
News of Jan. 16, 1920, issued in con- 
junction with the Navy and Army 
use of paid space in newspapers to 
augment the postwar strength of both 
branches of military service. 

The Navy Recruiter was “issued by 
the United States Navy Recruiting 
Bureau and the Advertising Agencies 
Corporation to convey to newspaper 
publishers and editors the meaning of 
the Navy’s message in this campaign 
for men,” according to the page one 
logotype. The big news headlined in 
the Sept. 16 issue was: “U. S. Navy 
Announces A Paid Advertising Cam- 
paign To Secure 150,000 New Re- 
cruits.” 

Navy Made Advertising History 

The drive started Sept. 24, 1919, at 
312 recruiting stations, and the Re- 
cruiter said: “This time the Navy is 
making history on land. For the first 
time in the annals of the United 
States, one of its departments is a 
national advertiser in the full na- 
tional sense. And the department 
doing this memorable thing is the 
Navy. America leads the world in 
advertising and in the development of 
the advertising profession. Today the 
United States Navy is leading Ameri- 
can advertising into a new stage of 
big, progressive performance.” 

This story also described the Navy 
advertising campaign as “the largest 
in scope, on ethical business lines, 
ever undertaken by anybody, any- 
where.” It said) “More newspapers 
are used with paid for advertising 
than ever before in a single under- 
taking. This advertising will go into 
practically every English speaking 
home in the United States. During 
the war great national advertising 
campaigns were carried on, but this 
campaign is one of paid advertising. 
Every line of this advertising is paid 
for by the Navy Department at com- 
mercial rates. No free advertising has 
been even asked for. There was no 
thought of it. 

“Almost overnight the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
took on a new form out of this big 
idea to meet the Navy on a national 
basis. The Advertising Agencies Cor- 
poration was created to serve the Navy 
and thereafter other departments of 
the government. The 117 members 
of the AAAA, with their 49 branches 
—in all 166 equipped advertising or- 
ganizations, were called into the new 
corporation and they came instantly 
and eagerly. 

“Thus every advertising agency in 
the AAAA, from Bangor to Los An- 
geles, is fused into one great coopera- 
tive advertising agency to work for 
the United States Government in its 
advertising; as it could be properly 
served only by a nation-wide coop- 
erative organization.” 

$2,000,000 Worth for $300,000 

The Navy Department three months 
later, after considering the results of 
the campaign, rendered a verdict that 
not only was the money well spent 
but the investment of $300,000 in news- 
paper advertising brought a return 
in “favorable public opinion” worth 
$2,000,000. 

Lieut. Comm. Emory Winship, chief 
of the recruiting service, declared that 
while he was convinced that the news- 
paper campaign brought a paper re- 





turn of $2,000,000 in favorable public 
opinion, he “did not believe the de- 
partment would devote any more of 
its recruiting appropriation now for 
another campaign,” according to Eprror 
& PusiisHer’s Dec. 11, 1919, issue. 

Winship added that there were many 
factors operating against the drive in 
that it was difficult to obtain recruits 
due to the uncertainty in Congress 
over the proposed increased pay leg- 
islation. At that time Congress had 
reached no conclusion as to whether 
it would continue the war rate of pay 
and until that question was settled 
Navy officials believed it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
the desired number of enlistments. 

Account No. 2 of the Advertising 
Agencies Corporation was landed on 
Dec. 16, 1919. It was announced that 
the U. S. War Department planned to 
spend $125,000 over a period from 
January to April of 1920 in dailies and 
weeklies in the 520 towns in which 
the Army had recruiting sub-stations. 
There were 950 newspapers on the 
list. The War Department asked for 
bids on the account from other agen- 
cies than the Advertising Agencies 
Corporation. The U. S. Army News 
was issued by this corporation during 
this advertising campaign, just as the 
Navy Recruiter was put out during 
the Navy campaign. 

Army's Ads Unqualified Success 

The 1920 Army recruiting campaign 
in newspapers was its second, the first 
having run in more than 200 news- 
papers in 56 cities at a cost of $174,- 
000 in June of 1919, before the Ad- 
vertising Agencies Corporation was 
formed. There were two full pages 
and two pieces of 1,100 lines, placed 
by Frank Seaman, Inc., and the cam- 
paign was pronounced an unqualified 
success in an official report issued 
in August, 1919, from the office of the 
Adjutant General. 

Results attributable to the advertis- 
ing were checked not only during the 
two weeks it appeared, but during the 
two weeks succeeding, and were con- 
sidered in the official report, as fol- 
lows: 

“Total number of applicants for the 
four weeks, June 21 to July 12, in- 
clusive, as reported by the recruiting 
officers, was 24,239. Total number of 
acceptances, 10,663. Applicants ob- 
tained through advertising were esti- 
mated to be 11,259. The cost of the 
entire campaign was $174,000; there- 
fore the cost per applicant was $15.45. 

“Tt must also be borne in mind that 
applicants from advertising are still 
coming into the recruiting stations in 
large numbers, although the advertis- 
ing campaign ended nearly six weeks 
ago. Estimating the number of ac- 
ceptances from advertising at 6,000, 
the cost per acceptance is $27. 

“The large increase in the number 
of recruits obtained in the camps co- 
incident with the advertising has not 
been taken into account in any way 
in arriving at the figure of $15.45 per 
applicant or the sum of $27 per ac- 
ceptance, although there is undoubt- 
edly a considerable percentage of the 
increase of 5,593 attributable to ad- 
vertising. 

“If but 20% of this increase were 
taken into consideration the cost per 
applicant would be $14, and the cost 
per acceptance would be $24.44. These 
figures compare favorably on a per- 
centage basis with any commercial 
mail order campaign, where results 
are judged solely by the number of 
inquiries from advertisements. 


EDI 


“The ‘good-will’ so much desired 
by every commercial concern is be- 
coming a lasting heritage of the Army 
through the medium of advertising. 
It is no longer necessary for the pub- 
lic to ask, ‘Does the Army need men?’ 
or, ‘What will my boy get in the 
Army?’ or, again, ‘Where is the re- 
cruiting station?’— because through 
the newspapers the message of the 
Army has gone to those who read.” 


Daily Has Contest 
To Aid Bond Drive 


The Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald 
last week announced a contest in 
which Nebraska counties are offered 
cash prizes totaling $1,050 to spur the 
sale of War Bonds in the nation’s 
Second War Loan drive. Nebraska 
has a quota of almost $42,000,000. 

To make the competition as even 
as possible, one prize of $350 is offered 
in each of three population groups: 
all counties above 20,000 population, 
counties between 10,000 and 20,000, 
and counties with less than 10,000 
population. 

The winner in each group will be the 
county that makes the highest per 
capita purchase of war finance securi- 
ties of all kinds, except tax anticipa- 
tion certificates, the World-Herald 
said. May 1 is the deadline. 


COOPERATION AWARD 


The Monrovia (Cal.) Daily News- 
Post and the San Francisco Chronicle 
have received merit awards from Bots- 
ford, Constantine & Gardner Adver- 
tising Agency, San Francisco, for 
“outstanding and original” sales and 
merchandising cooperation in the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company campaign 
in 1942. 
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Beer Industry Has 
Advertising Guide 

“The ABC of Beer Advertising,” 3 
primer of do’s and don’ts in advertis. 
ing the industry, has been issued by 
the Brewing Industry Foundation. }t 
is prepared by the Advertising Com- 
mittee of the Brewing Industry 
Foundation. 

“Here are the stop signs and go- 
aheads of beer advertising as dictated 
by the public opinion which took 
beer out of the dog-house in 1933— 
and can keep it out,” the BIF hand- 
books says. “The conviction that 
brewers would welcome such a series 
of guideposts grew from the ex. 
perience of the Brewing Industry 
Foundation in actually reviewing and 
analyzing thousands of advertisements 
run by its members.” The important 
thing to remember, the handbook 
points out, is to keep beer advertising 
above reproach. 


FATHER’S DAY ADS 


The National Father’s Day Council, 
New York, has released a dealer 
newspaper advertising service to news. 
papers and field workers. The adver- 
tisements stress exclusively the father 
billion dollar War Bond drive which 
has been approved by the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department. This is the drive 
which is to reach its climax on 
Father’s Day, June 20. The appeal 
will be to the fathers themselves to 
engage in the selling of bonds and 
furthermore to pledge to buy one ad- 
ditional bond himself during the 
Father Bond Month, May 20 to June 
20. The Father’s Day Council has pre- 
pared the ads and upon request will 
supply the cuts free of charge to any 
dealer or theater or newspaper in the 
United States. 
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IN THE MIDDLE BORDER 


ere Morale 


Counts Most 


YOU'LL FIND THE LEE NEWSPAPERS 
TEAMED FOR VICTORY ..... 


Years of sound newspaper work in building com- 
munity spirit has paid real dividends to Lee News- 
paper cities in this war period. When the War 
Department had huge ammunition plant contracts, 
new air bases, and army camps to establish in depend- 
able middle western cities, Lee Newspaper locations 
were chosen. It was recognition of the role of morale 
building that Lee Newspapers had done in nine mid- 
west communities. 


Today the Lee Newspaper cities are a directory of 
important war projects, all making war history. 
Here are but a few—Camp McCoy at La Crosse, Wis. 
... Truax Field Army Air Base and the great Badger 
Ordnance Plant at Madison, Wis. . . . the Arsenal 
and Quad-City Tank works at Davenport, Iowa... 
the sprawling Army Air Base at Lincoln, Neb... . 


the new Million Dollar War Grain Alcohol plant at 
Muscatine, lowa . . . the Naval Aviation Training 
Station at Ottumwa, Iowa . . . two of the pilot am- 
munition plants for anti-aircraft shells at Kewanee, 
Ill. . . . huge army shoe reconditioning projects at 
Hannibal, Mo. .. . two new $200,000 government 
built Hemp Making plants at Mason City, Iowa .. . 
and scores of other war work projects. 


These vast contracts and training bases went to cities 
where a friendly, helpful atmosphere made for high 
civilian morale and uninterrupted war production. 
They went to outstanding cities that merited trust in 
time of war. The Army, Navy, Air Force and Ord- 
nance Departments simply recognized in Lee News- 
paper cities what advertisers did many vears ago— 
a good newspapering job. 


THE LEE GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 


THE DAILY 
DAVENPORT 





NOEE, 


ROTHENBURG & JANN 


Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK ¢@ CHICAGO @ DETROIT @ SAN FRANCISCO @© ATLANTA 


WISCONSIN STATE JOURNAL........ 
po ee ee rere cere 
Ry GUIS RIE ME I io 6.o 68 se8 sod vect cends 
ys) eee 
THE LINCOEN STAR... .......<06000:. 


UM CeTER Cacnianeh ian es DAVENPORT, IA. 
DROOIEA sinc ccucaces. ... DAVENPORT, IA. 
THE OTTUMWA COURIER...........-.. .. OTTUMWA, IA. 
THE MUSCATINE JOURNAL......... .. MUSCATINE, IA. 
THE GLOBE-GAZETTE...............----- MASON CITY, IA. 


...MADISON. WIS. 
LA CROSSE. WIS.. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 
.KEWANEE, ILL. 
.. LINCOLN. NEB. 
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British Censorship Today 
Is Liberal, Writer Finds 


Swedish Journalist Says the Press Is 
Its Own Censor .. . Newsmen Can Criticize 
Anything But Weather 


By ALVAR ANDERSON 


Correspondent, Stockholm Vekojournalen 


Noted Swedish journalist sums 
up his two years’ personal ex- 
perience of the British censor- 
ship and how it works from the 
viewpoint of a free newspaper- 
man. 


EARLY in the summer of 1941 I visited 

a British shipyard and saw there 
among many other things a new and, 
at that time, secret weapon under 
construction. The merchant ships were 
equipped with catapults for carrying 
their own airplanes. This innovation 
was calculated to be launched as a 
surprise for the enemy submarines 
and the journalist in me certainly 
cursed his bad luck at not being able 
to reveal this excellent news in his 
story. 

He cursed once more when, some 
months later, British merchant ships 
with catapult-planes in the Atlantic 
were mentioned in a report from 
America, who at that time was not 
yet in the war. And he cursed a third 
time when, later on, the British Ad- 
miralty happened to release the story 
officially at a time when he himself 
had gone back to Sweden, still not 
mentioning it, and his colleagues in 
London consequently were able to use 
it before its original “owner.” 

Cites North Africa Landings 

This little episode provides a typical 
illustration of what may happen to a 
journalist during a war where British 
censorship has a say. But if the jour- 
nalist was naturally disappointed, his 
common sense could hardly produce 
any stronger complaints. 

Take for instance the initial landings 
in North Africa, the success of which 
depended essentially on the complete 
secrecy with which they were staged. 

The journalists at work in Britain 
understand that and make no objec- 
tions in principle to wartime regula- 
tions calculated entirely to preserve 
what is called “military security.” 
Their reaction in detail depends en- 
tirely on how the regulations are 
carried out in practice. 

A remarkable consequence of this 
common understanding in principle 
between the people of the press and 
the British authorities on “security 
censorship” is the fact that for the 
British press itself throughout the war 
censorship has been a _ completely 
voluntary matter. It is up to the Brit- 
ish newspapers themselves to decide 
whether any story should be sent to 
the censor or not. 

I feel safe in stating that this sys- 
tem has on the whole been working 
in a way with which both the press 
and the authorities are content. Such 
a statement indicates both the high 
sense of responsibility of the British 
press people and the official under- 
standing of the work and the interests 
of the press, and the public which it 
serves. 

Journalists Argue Point 

For cabling and _ corresponding 
abroad the military security censor- 
ship is compulsory, but even this sys- 
tem has settled down to smoothly 
working conditions with a wide mar- 
gin for the journalist to argue and 


press his point in a delicate case. 
What generally happens if a journalist 
has touched a dangerous matter is that 
the censor calls him and says: “Look 
here, Anderson, I don’t think you can 
have it quite like this (because of this 
or that), so I am afraid you will have 
to try and change it.” 

Now, the journalist either immedi- 
ately sees the military security point 
and agrees to cutting or altering ac- 
cordingly, or he doesn’t. In the latter 
case he maintains and argues his point. 

I personally remember a series of 
stories which were originally turned 
down entirely, but where a slight 
change or perhaps simply a friendly 
common discussion saved the whole 
story. The relatively few ones which 
never got through in any form at all 
were all retained for acceptable 
reasons. ‘ 

Others had to be postponed for an 
official announcement and general re- 
lease. That happened to most of us 
America or Russia and when Mr. 
Molotov “secretly” visited this coun- 
try to conclude the Anglo-Russian 
treaty. Of course we knew about it 
all the time. 

Now the authorities seem to have 
abandoned all hopes of keeping such 
secrets from the journalists judging 
by the fact that I now and then get 
a confidential little note from the 
Chief Censor informing me in advance 
that this or that outstanding Allied 
leader is expected to arrive in or de- 
part from this country, and would I be 
good enough not to say anything 
about it until further notice. 

Don't Try to Fool Him 


One journalist tried to fool the Cen- 
sorship and tell his paper abroad about 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s arrival before his 
colleagues by the cable: “I understand 
that Mrs. Bigg has arrived.” This 
attempt was stopped mercilessly by 
the sharp-eyed censor. 


It appears from the last mentioned 
examples that the personal security 
of Allied leaders on the move are con- 
sidered a security censorship matter. 
The reasons are obvious. Let us for 
a second imagine how Hitler would 
reward a German pilot who managed 
to spy Mr. Churchill in the air be- 
tween London and Moscow and shoot 
him down. But the same thing applies 
to simple refugees from occupied 
Europe who do not themselves want 
to endanger their families and friends 
left behind in their own countries by 
having, for instance, their name men- 
tioned in an interview. 

A “security matter” deal is obviously 
also applied to certain big political 
events, for instance the preparation 
of the Anglo-Russian treaty before it 
was definitely concluded. 


To security censorship of this kind 
has lately been added a provision for 
a certain political censorship on dis- 
patches abroad. This was imposed after 
one or two journalists had system- 
atically provided their papers with 
distorted descriptions of conditions in 
England which evidently had very 
harmful effects on the relations be- 
tween Britain and friendly peoples. 

Its application in practice has been 
very small indeed, and has no con- 
nection with the individual journal- 
ist’s expression of opinion. Any jour- 
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nalist in London could, for instance, 
produce the most vehement criticisms 
of the Prime Minister or the govern- 
ment or the whole political system in 
Britain, and there would be nothing 
to stop him from cabling it to his 
paper abroad. 

As concerns the British press itself 
a compliment to the voluntary censor- 
ship exists in the regulation that a 
paper could be prosecuted if it de- 
liberately reveals information which 
is useful to the enemy. Such cases 
have been tried once or twice during 
the war. In the one case judgment 
was awarded for the paper accused, 
in the second it was a question of 
military information given by a mili- 
tary technical magazine. 

Further, a paper could be suspended 
or prosecuted by the Home Secretary 
if its policy systematically sabotaged 
the war effort. These are Emergency 
Regulations 2B and 2C. With this 
authority the Home Secretary previ- 
ously kept the Daily Worker sus- 
pended for a considerable time and on 
one occasion last year warned the 
Daily Mirror. 

Both cases aroused a storm of op- 
position which was expressed both in 
Parliament and in the press. And, of 
course, everything concerning it was 
also cabled abroad without any inter- 
ference from the British censorship. 

Censor Ingeniously Saves Cable 

Apart from incidents of this kind or 
another, British measures for insuring 
that the news service in and from 
this country do not endanger the 
efficient conduct of the war have been 
worked out in a way which raises 
little objection from members of the 
press. The reason for this is the sensi- 
ble and cautious spirit in which the 
regulations were introduced at the 
beginning, and in which they have 
been carried out in practice. 

When, at the beginning of the war, 
the security censorship was estab- 
lished, the main directive to the people 
who were entrusted with the job was 
that everything should be done to 
facilitate the work of the journalists; 
and that the regulations must be fol- 
lowed in such a careful way that no 
story was unnecessarily “killed.” Pass 
rather than turn down should be the 
rule, and the censors were also im- 
pressed that in a doubtful matter all 
regulations should give way to com- 
mon sense. 

I remember a censor who was really 
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disturbed and upset when he was 
compelled to kill a beautiful Christ. 
mas report to an American paper, be. 
cause the whole story stood and fel] 
by the sensitive atmosphere of Lon. 
don fog in which the author had bui}t 
it up. But London’s weather and its 
prospects for German bombers are 
once and forever taboo. 

When censorship was last discussed 
in the British Parliament the Minister 
of Information, Brendan Bracken, 
paid an unusual tribute to the Chief 
Press Censor Admiral Thomson fo; 
“the most splendid work” ever wit. 
nessed. The most interesting feature 
in this situation was that every jour. 
nalist in this country felt inclined, | 
know, fully to endorse that statemen 
from his own experience. 

Thus you could read the other day 
in a letter to the editor of the Man. 
chester Guardian from the American 
journalist Frederick Kuh of the Chi. 
cago Sun, who—thanks to his excel. 
lent personal relations and high clas 
individual “scoops’—has been mor 
closely watched by the censorship 
than most other foreign journalists, 

“. . . In three and a quarter year 
of almost daily association with the 
censorship here,” writes Kuh, “I have 
had occasional differences and some 
thumping collisions. Generally I have 
found British censorship policy to- 
erant and unstuffy. This country js 
more indebted than it knows to the 
men who manage the censorship for 
their good sense and tact.” 


FITZGERALD TO OWI 


WASHINGTON, April 19—Stephen E 
Fitzgerald, former Baltimore Sun staf 
member who has been director of the 
War Production Board’s information 
service, has transferred to the OWI 
as a deputy to Elmer Davis. Bruce 
Catton, former syndicated Washington 
columnist, has succeeded Fitzgerald. 
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ORDER NOW... NEW 1% 
Standard Advertising Regist! 


In these days of rapid fire shifts, thes 
1943 Standard Advertising Register 
Service will keep you abreast of 
changes. 

The Register lists over 11,000 natio 
and sectional advertisers. It gives! 
executive personnel of each includi 
advertising manager, sales managt! 
buyer of printing. It shows the agency* 
agencies placing the account, terrilt 
covered and types of media used. In la 
it gives all information necessary to el 
tively solicit the advertiser or ag@ 
either by mail or in person. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


This year the F. Wayland Ayer Cup was 
won by The Christian Science Monitor in 
competition with more than 1000 daily 
newspapers in the United States repre- 
sented in the 13th Annual Exhibition of 
Newspaper Typography conducted by 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. The award was 


made on the basis of excellence in typog- 





raphy, make-up and presswork. 


The Christian Science Monitor is published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, One, Norway Street, Boston, Mass. 
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OWI And Censor 
Agree On 
Boundaries 


Negative Control of 
Information Vested Solely 
in Censors Office 


WasuincTton, April 19—Following 
numerous complaints that the Office 
of War Information both here and in 
the field has been setting itself up as 
a news censor, OWI and the Office of 
Censorship have entered into an 
agreement setting the boundaries of 
cperation for each. 

The agreement is basically the same 
as one signed Nov. 15, 1942. 

“Expressed broadly,” it recites, “the 
responsibility of the Office of War In- 
formation is to disseminate and pub- 
lish information about the nation’s war 
effort; that of the Office of Censor- 
ship is to keep out of enemy hands in- 
formation about the war effort which 
could be used to damage the United 
States.” 

The agreement defines the respon- 
sibility of the Office of War Informa- 
tion in the issuance of news and radio 
broadcasting information originating 
in government agencies, and recog- 
nizes that negative control over in- 
formation pertaining to the war effort 
originated by non - governmental 
sources is vested solely in the Office 
of Censorship.” 


Asks Repeal of 
Gov't by Decree 


continued from page 18 








posed investigations by Congress in- 
dicate a healthy return to government 
by legislative rather than executive 
decree. 
PENDING LEGISLATION 
Trademark Registration 

A Trademark Registration bill which 
your Committee believed would ade- 
quately protect publishers was passed 
by the House and Senate of the 77th 
Congress. However, as it passed the 
House more than 400 amendments 
were added and the bill was referred 
back to the Senate Committee on 
Patents where it died with adjourn- 
ment of the 77th Congress. Rep. Lan- 
ham (Texas) has introduced a new 
Trademark bill which, in the opinion 
of your Committee, properly safe- 
guards newspapers which may inno- 
cently infringe a trademark registra- 
tion in advertising copy. 

Liquor Advertising 

The usual bills to prohibit advertis- 
ing of alcoholic beverages have been 
introduced in the 78th Congress as 
they have been in previous sessions. 
It is significant, however, that this 
year marks the introduction of liquor 
bills in 41 of the 45 states whose leg- 
islatures are in session. Most of these 
bills deal with prohibition in one form 
or another, and practically all of 
them call for cessation of advertising. 

Second Class Postal Rates 

The bulletins have reported indica- 
tions that some thought is being given 
again to a revision upward of second 
class postage rates. Very little of a 
definite nature has developed and the 
Committee having Second Class Post- 
age Rates in charge will make a more 
detailed report. 

Wace and Hour Matters 

There have been the usual number 
of bills introduced in this Congress 
providing for amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act in various ways. 
One of these bills, S. 237, was intro- 
duced by Senator Reed (Kan.) and 
provides for an extension of the work- 


week from 40 to 48 hours during the 
war and for six months thereafter, 
with time and one-half to be paid for 
all hours worked in excess of 48. This 
bill is now in the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor and there 
seems to be no indication of commit- 
tee action at any time «soon. 
Bulletins have reported to you the 
status of various litigation in which 
the ANPA is interested because of its 
effect on the newspaper publishing 
business generally. Mr. Elisha Han- 
son, ANPA general counsel, will re- 
port on some of the more important 
phases of this litigation and your Com- 
mittee knows that his report will be 
interesting and worth while. 


Your Committee is not attempting 
to cover all of the legislation intro- 
duced affecting or of interest to pub- 
lishers. The purpose of the Federal 
Laws bulletins is to keep publishers 
informed of developments as they oc- 
cur, and it is therefore useless to take 
the time of the Convention to re- 
capitulate what has previously been 
reported in these bulletins. It is 
hoped that the bulletins have been 
helpful, and if publishers have any 
suggestions for their improvement, the 
Committee would be glad to have 
such suggestions. 

Telephone and Telegraph Priorities 

As a war measure the Board of War 
Communications established priorities 
on long distance and toll telephone 
calls late in 1942. Press associations 
and newspapers were included among 
those entitled to priority rating on 
certain of their telephone calls. Dur- 
ing January of 1943 telegraph and 
cable messages were put under pri- 
orities control, and again newspapers 
were given a priority rating for their 
messages. 

It later developed that the BWC 
in giving this priority to newspapers 
were requiring all priority messages 
to be transmitted at the full rate 
charge. This meant that press mes- 
sages would not be given priority 
rating. The matter was at once drawn 
to the attention of the BWC and it 
was pointed out that a priority rat- 
ing for newspapers which did not in- 
clude press messages transmitted at 
the press rate would result in curtail- 
ing the services of the press to the 
public as it would be manifestly im- 
possible for newspapers to use the 
full rate charge for the vast amount 
of material flowing into the news- 
papers’ offices for the benefit of the 
public. No reply has yet been re- 
ceived from the BWC but it is hoped 
that the Board will recognize this 
difficulty and be prepared to take the 
necessary steps to adjust it. 


In this connection, your Committee 
would like to draw attention of pub- 
lishers to the fact that newspapers 
are not entitled to use their priority 
rating on all messages regardless of 
their nature. Newspapers’ priority 
rating may be used on messages, the 
prompt transmission of which is re- 
quired for the national defense and 
security, the successful conduct of the 
war or to safeguard life or property, 
and these messages will be accepted at 
the full straight wire rates. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, your Committee has 
functioned to the best of its ability 
and has endeavored to keep fully in- 
formed regarding all legislative mat- 
ters affecting newspaper interests. If 
the membership has any suggestions 
as to how the work we are doing may 
be improved, we should be glad to 
have them. 

W. F. WILEY, Chairman 
Raymond B. Bottom H. V. Jenkins 
Amon G. Carter Verne E. Joy 
John D. Ewing William H. Reed 
J. F. Fitzpatrick Robert L. Smith 
J. D. Gortatowsky Chas. A. Stauffer 

J. Hale Steinman 
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PRAISE FROM PENNSYLVANIA 









Mr. Joseph Snyder 
The Associated Press 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘ Dear Mr. Snyder: 


i | thought it might interest you to know 
fe that three of the good “local” stories in 
: the Morning Review this morning came 
from The Associated Press. 
Fee One is about a Mt. Pleasant boy who 
Ry helped bombard Axis ships in North Africa; 
eg another is of a Greensburg nurse who has 
i been promoted to lieutenant colonel at 
big Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C.., 
ay and the third of a Herminie boy who es- 
a caped death when his plane crashed into 
a4 a lake in South Carolina. 
z While The Associated Press didn’t, of 
course, make this news from Westmoreland 
" county, by its far-flung system it was there 
when the news broke and as a result the 
Morning Review and its readers benefited. 

In time the Morning Review might, of 
course, have obtained this information ic Kan. “ 
from the families of those involved but by euded Pvt: © Qswes? 6, the Mer which 
| no other means than The AP would it have ona - 

been possible for the Morning Review to This pers remore™ 
obtain the news as it happened. ’ 
Samuel S. George, City Editor ends 89 nce ; ‘ 
Greensburg, Pa., Morning Review. a rhe Gat a\l ° - dy " or gistinc' 
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GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


GENERAL OFFICE— SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


ne ee sae 
G-E PRODUCTS FOR THE PRINTING INDUSTRY | 


DOUBLE-MOTOR PRINTING PRESS DRIVES 


Available for a-c or d-c service in ratings from 
5 hp to 200 hp. General Electric offers a complete 
co-ordinated system, including full-automatic con- 
trol. 


A-C AND D-C CONSTANT- AND 
ADJUSTABLE-SPEED MOTORS 


A complete line to fit the power needs of every 
type of printing-press drive. 


BRUSH-SHIFTING MOTORS 
SINGLE- AND THREE-PHASE 


Inexpensive and easy to install. Eminently suited 
for various types of printing machinery with heavy 
production schedules, Available in ratings 14 hp to 
3 hp, single-phase. 2 to 50 hp, 3-phase. 


PRESET SPEED CONTROL, HAND AND 
REMOTE, FOR ALL MOTORS 


A-c and d-c, reversing or nonreversing printing- 
press controllers, 1 to 40 hp. 


SPEED-VARIATOR EQUIPMENTS 


Adjustable-speed drives for all types of graphic- 
arts machinery that demand fast acceleration and 











quick stopping. Rating, 1 to 40 hp. Speed ranges 
up to 8:1, 


ELECTRIC HEATING EQUIPMENT 
FOR TYPE-METAL MELTING 


Complete automatic heating system for stereo- 
type, electrotype, and remelting furnaces, and for 
the various types of type-casting machinery. 


PHOTOELECTRIC REGISTER 
CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


Color-register control for rotary gravure presses 
~—web register control—side register control. 


SPECIAL SAFETY EQUIPMENT 
FOR GRAVURE PLANTS 


A complete line of totally enclosed, separately 
force-ventilated, and explosion-proof drives and 
accessories. 


SPECIALIZED ACCESSORIES 


Cylinder brakes—limit switches—web-break de- 
tectors—web breakers—signal systems—push-but- 
ton stations—switchgear—power and control cable. 





General Electric manufactures many styles of 
push-button stations, and other control devices 
to meet your individual requirements. 


General Electric offers Tri- 
Clad* motors in sizes up to 
100 hp, as well as other com- 
plete lines of both a-c and d-c 
motors for the printing in- 
dustry. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


GENERAL OFFICE — SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR ELECTRIC DRIVES 
LAST LONGER AND WORK BETTER 





KEEP THEM CLEAN 


1. Blow out with clean, dry air. 


2. Wipe off with a cloth. 
3. Protect them from dirt, moisture, and fumes. 


KEEP THEM LUBRICATED 


1. Flush, and reoil or repack bearings. 


KEEP ELECTRICAL CONTACTS SMOOTH AND BRIGHT 


1. Dress and true sliding contacts. 


2. Remove burs and pits from contact tips, or replace 
if badly worn. 


KEEP INFORMED 


1. Become familiar with the instruction book. 
2. Check loads on motors and control. 
3. Listen, look, and feel for any drive troubles: 


KEEP SPARE PARTS ON HAND 


1. Know what each part is. 

Know where each part is. 

Know where each part can be used. 

Keep your parts stock clean and in good order. 
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G-E SERVICE SHOPS 
Bs Ges én in dc cecccncadeuubas 496 Glenn Street, Southwet INR EEN 4. J cndienes cbeeueeeer 940 West St. Paul Avenue 
A TR Rava kbec ces bakeanregeskavenaameneen 318 Urban Street Minneapo lis, DM wtiancinceettndass 410 Third Avenue, North 
Charleston, W. Va..............306 Mz — orkle Avenue, Southeast New York, OE re cca oecccnnws .416 West Thirteenth Street 
Chicago, iiss cau ksodsues 849 South Clinton Street Philadelphia, Pa sekeddocbasewna 429 North Seventh Street 
MEINE ONE oe ccc neue nc cu walneal 215 West Third Street Pg MD Serer errr err rrerererrr rr rere 6519 Penn Avenue 
oR | SE ere era 4966 Woodland Avenue Set A Bc eh ghAae ae desseevcnvecnsiag 1110 Delmar Boulevard 
Dallas, Texas. . hice dlate dents ada ee .1801 North Lamar Street Salt Lake C Soe 141 South Third West Street 
 " } 2a rr rs .5950 Third Avenue San Francisco, Calif.. Pade ieud ae 361 Bryant Street 
I TER ss gsc eccdeirneeees ‘ "1312 Live Oak Street Pn COUN « Ghatenncacesncnse .1508 Fe ourth Avenue, South 
Kansas City, | Repth keep mee 819 East Nineteenth Street West Ly nn, We iiescrsel cei acccereie. 920 Western Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. we a's a C6. p wo ncese'9- 0:0 dala eee 
Special service divisions are also maintained at some of the principal Works of the Company. 
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DON’T WASTE ANY PAPER! 
MUTUAL CONFIDENCE was strengthened by 

meetings last week among representatives of 
the Canadian print paper industry, the Dominion 
Government, the American paper manufacturing 
industry and the newspaper publishers who, as 
temporary Federal officials, have spoken for 
United States journalism. That confidence should 
be spread without delay throughout the entire 
American newspaper business. 

The American delegation was convinced that 
the revised estimates of pulpwood and woodpulp 
presented by the Canadians in February were 
substantially accurate. They made a better pic- 
ture than the estimates of available wood pre- 
sented in December, when woodcutting labor 
conditions in many Canadian forests were still 
uncertain. The prospect of a 20-25 per cent 
reduction in total wood available for all pulp 
purposes appeared then to be very real. By 
February, the drop had been cut to about 10 
per cent, and the April picture is that enough 
wood will be available on the continent to give 
American newspapers 90 per cent of their 1941 
paper supply throughout at least the third quar- 
ter. This will include exports to the U. S. from 
Canada of considerable pulpwood and woodpulp, 
in addition to finished paper. 

We doubt that future Canadian reports will 
improve that story. The American advisers to 
the War Production Board are convinced that 
the Canadian newsprint officials have made hon- 
est efforts to obtain the facts and that they have 
presented them honestly—and it should be re- 
membered that all of these Americans represent 
important consumers of paper and that they are 
all men of long experience. They have nothing 
tu gain by deluding themselves or their newspa- 
per colleagues. 

So when they join with the Canadians in in- 
sisting that U. S. newspapers achieve the 10 per 
cent reduction that was ordered in January for 
the first quarter, they deserve the attention of 
the entire publishing field. It is established on 
unimpeachable authority that the first quarter’s 
reduction in use was only half the 10 per cent 
ordered. March figures showed a reduction of 
8.3 per cent—but when these men approved a 
10 per cent reduction, they knew that they were 
close to the safe margin and that anything less, 
in overall tonnage, would be courting trouble. 

Obviously, a cut of this size cannot be made by 
every individual publication. Population in- 
creases in many communities absolutely preclude 
it, accompanied as they have been by a steady 
increase in circulation and demands for advertis- 
ing space. It is the natural desire of every pub- 
lisher to give as wide a service within his field 
as is economically possible, and the sincerity of 
the majority of publishers in attempting to com- 
ply with the WPB order is evident in the reduc- 
tion of 8.3 per cent in March. 

More must be done from now on. All wastes 
must go. Non-paid circulation must be kept at 
the irreducible minimum. Returns should be cut 
to the bone. Extra-size headlines over stories of 
an hour’s interest should be forgotten. News 
stories should be stripped to essentials, and told 
well the first time, not repeated with two or 
more datelines for minor details. 

Non-essential and parasitical circulars that ex- 
ist only for the sale of advertising should be sent 
into limbo for the duration. The waste involved 
in these alone might come to as much as five. per 
cent, or half the tonnage saving needed from the 
whole country—to say nothing of the saving to 
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rit MEAT A | tc, fell cee 


And, behold, there was a great earthquake: for 
the angel of the Lord descended from heaven, and 
came and rolled back the stone from the door, and 
sat upon it. 

His countenance was and his 
raiment white as snow: 

And for fear of him the keepers did shake, and 
became as dead men. 

And the angel answered and said unto the women, 
Fear not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, which 
was crucified. 

He is not here: for he is risen, as he said. Come, 
see the place where the Lord lay. St. Matthew 
XXVIII: 2-6. 


Sle He = 


like lightning, 





retail and national advertisers who are beguiled 
into using their theoretical “circulation.” That 
situation has received little or no attention in 
Washington. 

The government itself should drastically revise 
its paper use estimates. These have practically 
nothing to do with newsprint, but they have to 
come out of the restricted wood pool from which 
newsprint, wrapping, containers, soluble pulp for 
explosives, and no one knows what else has to be 
drawn. Waste of any variety of paper is an 
offense against the interest of the nation as a 
whole—and it must be controlled and stopped. 

Eprtor & PusLisHER continues to urge upon its 
newspaper friends that paper use must be cut. 
The United States is only now getting into the 
war with both feet marching and both hands 
swinging, and no prudent man will predict what 
the future may bring in demands on the pulp 
supply that have not yet been developed. If and 
when we get a substantial part of our projected 
armed force of 11,000,000 men into foreign parts, 
the demands on pulp for shipping containers and 
for explosives may well be far greater than any- 
thing we anticipate today. All other estimates 
of war needs have been revised many times since 
1939 and the pulp supply will not escape the same 
destiny in days to come. 

Prudent use of paper in 1943 may not only 
save many headaches a year from now; it may 
contribute substantially toward a hastening of 
victory. A ten per cent overall reduction in 1943 
will not materially hamper the ability of the press 
as a whole to tell the world story. A far greater 
cut that might be required by disregard to today’s 
advice could well be crippling to the majority of 
newspapers. Let’s not waste any paper! 

. 


THE SEASON OF SACRIFICE 


IT ISN’T easy to write of resurrection and 

eternity in a day when cities are smashed into 
ruins and men are shattered by bombs and shells 
in all quarters of the earth. Those very facts 
seem to deny the Christian message that Easter 
brings—but, on second thought, they emphasize 
it. 

The men who are fighting and dying this week 
in Russia and in Australian waters and in Africa 
are fighting about ideas and ideals. On one side 
are people who reject everything that Christ held 
dear when He gave His life on Calvary. On the 
other are millions who want to see a world freed 
from savagery, avarice, and lust—a world in 
which human beings can live out their appointed 
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span in decency, ease of mind, freedom of thought 
and tolerable physical comfort. 

Jesus Christ would have had no doubts as to 
His allegiance if He were walking the earth today, 
He would have banished from His presence the 
Hitlers, Mussolinis and Tojos just as finally as 
He whipped the crooks from the Temple of Jeru- 
salem 1900 years ago. And if He were among us 
today as the Son of Man, it is not at all improb- 
able that the dictators would see to it that He 
walked again the road to Golgotha. 

The whole world is walking that road at this 
Easter season. It is a time of sacrifice. Every 
civilized nation is giving its youth on the 
altars of war so that the men and women of years 
to come may realize at least a part of the life that 
Christ by His death and resurrection promise 
them 20 centuries ago. 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST will be 8) 

years old on April 29. That is a fact of moment 
to every newspaper owner and worker in the 
United States, and we hope that a host of Mr. 
Hearst’s younger colleagues (and competitors) 
will honor the occasion with messages of congratu- 
lations. War regulations will not permit the 
transmission of such greetings by wire, but the 
mails are still open and editorial pages can con- 
vey the craft’s greetings. 

Opinions may well differ on the value of Mr. 
Hearst’s contribution to American journalism 
during the past 60 years, but there can be little 
divergence on estimates as to his ability as a 
newspaperman. In his prime, he had no super 
ors. At eighty, he has outlived all the contempo- 
raries of his youth, and still sets an interesting 
pace for the men and women of the three genera- 
tions which have succeeded him. 


“SHOCK VALUE” 

LOOKING OVER the galley proofs of this issue 

of Eprror & PusBLisHer, we note a number of 
items with respect to newspaper promotion of the 
Second War Loan. Several papers have donated 
the total receipts of one or more days to the 
purchase of bonds—a demonstration of patriotism 
that must command applause. 

Best of the bunch, however, was the story o! 
the Wausau (Wis.) Record-Herald, which w- 
geniously decided that it must add “shock value’ 
to the appeals it had been carrying for more than 
a year for the Treasury’s efforts. To start the 
War Bond drive in Marathon County on Apr 
12, the Record-Herald induced all of its local 
advertisers to devote their entire space on thal 
day to the sale of War Bonds, forgetting entirely 
the job of selling calico, shoes, and asparagus. 

According to a letter from the general chair 
man of the county war finance committee to Joh 
C. Sturtevant, publisher of the Record-Herald, the 
idea was a smashing hit. Marathon County 
passed its quota of bond sales by the third day, 
and the newspaper rightfully gets the credit {0 
the speedy success. With $70,000,000,000 in War 
Bonds to be sold during 1943, the Wausau pla! 
merits study by all newspapers. 


OF PRIMARY IMPORTANCE 


Promote, then, as an object of primary i 
portance, institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge. 

Washington's Farewell Address, 17%. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


w. W. WAYMACK, editor of the Des 
Moines Register & Tribune, and 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer, former Chicago 














Ww. W. Waymack 


E. A. Mowrer 


Daily News foreign correspondent and 
until recently deputy director of the 
Office of War Information, had a na- 
tional council established to coordinate 
all organizations and groups advocat- 
ing America’s participation in a post- 
war system of collective security. Mr. 
Mowrer and Mr. Waymack addressed 
a luncheon meeting in Chicago, April 
16, at which it was announced that a 
Non-Partisan Council to Win the Peace 
has already been set up with tem- 
porary headquarters at 32 East 5lst 
St, New York. 

Tom Whitehead, publisher of the 
Brenham Daily Banner-Press, has suc- 
ceeded Price Daniel, Liberty Vindi- 
cator, as president of the Texas Gulf 
Coast Press Association, whose annual 
meeting was held last week at Hous- 
ton. Frank Shannon, Wharton Spec- 
tator, was named vice-president. 

Gordon Kethley of the Weslaco 
News was elected president of the 
South Texas Press Association in its 
one-day convention April 17. He suc- 
ceeds R. H. Pilgreen, Uvalde Leader- 
News. Harry P. Hornby, U. S. cus- 
toms( collector, and owner of the 
Leader-News, was named assistant to 
the president. Art Kowert, Fredricks- 
burg Standard, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. Virgil Minear, managing editor, 
Hallettsville New Era-Herald, received 
on behalf of his paper the community 
service cup offered by the South Texas 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, edi- 
tor of the Richmond News-Leader for 
the past 20 years, was elected a di- 
tector of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States at the 
monthly meeting of the board of di- 
rectors held in New York April 15. 


James E. Mills, editor of the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) Post, has been chosen 
by the board of directors of Birming- 
ham and Jefferson County’s Commu- 
nity Chest as general chairman of the 
united Community and War Chest ap- 
peal to be conducted this Fall. 








In the Business Office 


ANDREW F. WILEY, business mana- 

ger of the Cincinnati Enquirer, has 
returned to his desk after a four 
weeks’ training course at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. He was one of a class 
of 82 selected business and profes- 
sional men who took the training at 
the Army Command and General 
Staff School at the post. 


C. Andrew Bartlett, until recently 

advertising manager of the Greenfield 
(Mass.) Recorder-Gazette, has become 
advertising and circulation manager 
of the Southbridge (Mass.) Evening 
News. 

Ellis Loveless, assistant business 
manager of Norfolk (Va.) Newspapers 
Inc, has been appointed chairman to 
arrange a Virginia Night program dur- 
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ing the convention of Lions Interna- 
tional in Cleveland in July. 

Purcell O’Gorman, formerly on the 
sales staff of Esquire, has joined 
Parade’s sales staff. He was at one 
time, assistant advertising manager 
of the New York Times, and before 
that was a director, as well as ad- 
vertising and sales manager of the 
Durham Duplex Razor Company for 
eight years. 


Charles W. E. Morris, formerly 
Southeastern advertising manager of 
the Christian Science Monitor, in the 
Miami office, has been appointed New 
England advertising manager, in Bos- 
ton, effective May 1. 


In the Editorial Room 


LEO FISCHER, veteran Chicago Her- 

ald-American sports writer and 
acting sports editor since last Novem- 
ber, has been named sports editor of 
the Herald-American. Mr. Fischer 
has been with Hearst newspapers for 
the past 20 years as a sports writer. 
He has covered Big Ten Conference 
sports and he has been active in the 
promotion of amateur softball compe- 
tition, including national softball 
tournaments. In recent years, he 
helped to inaugurate All-Star basket- 
ball games, featuring college all-stars 
and professional league champions, in 
addition to the annual national pro- 
fessional basketball tournament in 
Chicago. 

George Wanders, financial reporter 
for the New York Herald Tribune, 
has been appointed by Treasury Sec- 
retary Henry Morgenthau, Jr., to co- 
ordinate publicity activities of the 
Second War Loan Drive. He has been 
granted leave of absence from his 
paper. Wanders was a special consul- 
tant during the First War Loan Drive 
last December. 

Peter Kihss, of the New York 
World-Telegram staff was elected 
president of the New York Alumni 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, national 
newspaper fraternity, at the annual 
Founder’s Day dinner April 15 in 
Midston House. Mr. Kihss succeeds 
Oscar Leiding of the Associated Press. 
James R. Young, former International 
News Service correspondent in Tokyo, 
and Herbert F. Powell of the maga- 
zine Aviation were named vice-presi- 
dents, and John Crone was reelected 
as secretary-treasurer. 


Harry Reckner, formerly on the 
Cincinnati Post, has joined the San 
Antonio Evening News city staff. 
Curtis Bishop recently resigned from 
the Evening News staff. 

Jack Lockhart, managing editor of 
the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Ap- 
peal on leave of absence with the 
Office of Censorship, Washington, and 
Mrs. Lockhart announced the birth 








of a son, their third child, April 8 at 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Leslie Horn, former reporter, 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News and 
feature writer, Boston (Mass.) 


Traveler, has been named news editor 
of the Cape Cod (Mass.) 
Times he 
workers on the Daily News. 


Miss Barbara Irish, formerly 


Standard | 
has informed former co- | 


of | 
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Fortune’s research staff, is secretary | 


to Dwight Marvin, editor of the Troy 
(N. Y.) Record Newspapers. 


Miss Emily McCoy, recent addition 


SINCE HE HIT 


to the news staff of the Norfolk (Va.) | 


Ledger-Dispatch, is covering activi- 
ties of the churches. 

William Diehl, sports editor of the 
Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch. has 
returned to his desk from the state 
convention of Junior Chambers of 
Commerce at Winchester. He is sec- 
ond vice-president of the Norfolk 
organization. 

Wallace Dobbins, in recent months 
local news editor of the Beeville 
(Tex.) Bee-Picayune, has resigned to 
publish the Raton (N. M.) Colfax 


County Reporter, weekly, which he | 


has acquired. 


Glenn F. Logan, city editor of the | 


Joliet (Ill.) Herald News, has resigned 


his position to join the M. J. Stillman | 
Company in Chicago. Logan was with | 
Gene | 

re- | 


the Herald News for 24 years. 
Griffin, Herald News reporter, 
cently joined the Chicago Tribune. 


William Karp, reporter, is now with | 
the Chicago Times, and Ray Gora, 
photographer, is now with the Chicago | 


Tribune. 

Robert Bogard of Evansville, Ind., 
is a new reporter with the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Scott Hart, formerly on the staffs 
of the Richmond Times Dispatch and 
the Roanoke Times and more recently 
on the staff of the Washington Post, 
has joined the Washington staff of 
Time magazine. 

John Burnham, for the past 15 years 
editor of the Wapuaca (Wis.) County 
Post, has joined the editorial staff of 
the Wisconsin Rapids (Wis.) Daily 
Tribune. 





With the Colors 


MAJOR H. NORTH CALLAHAN, ex- 
ecutive officer of the Recruiting 
Publicity Bureau of the Army at Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y., and editor of 
Army Life magazine, has just been 
promoted from captain. When he en- 
tered the Army he was New York 
correspondent of the Dallas News. 


George Carmack, former editor of 
the Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel, 
has been promoted to the rank of 


(Continued on next page) 
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Let us send you samples. 
THE BELL SYNDICATE, INC. 


Gen. 


Are You Having Food 
and Housing Problems? So 
Are... 


THE NEBBS 


America's FAVORITE family 


in a hilarious new sequence. 
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ERNIE 
PYLE 


_ Ernie Pyle landed in North Africa 
| late last November to cover the 
| AEF fighting front there. His 
| list of subscribers then totaled 41. 
| Today it totals 95. 


| That’s a 130% leap upward and a 
| steady average of better than a 
|new subscriber every three days. 
Lately the gain has been quicken- 
|ing. In the last two weeks 16 
|mewspapers have added Ernie 
Pyle’s column. 


These cities are typical of where 
Pyle is reaching new readers: 
Akron, Atlanta, Boise, Dayton, 
Des Moines, Detroit, Grand Rap- 
ids, Lexington, Louisville, Minne- 
apolis. Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Troy, Tulsa, Youngstown. 


For terms for Ernie Pyle’s col- 
umn, please write, or wire collect, 
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captain. Captain Carmack is stationed 
at Fort Riley, Kan. 

Ray L. Kringer, on the copy desk 
of the St. Louis Star Times since 1937 
and president of the St. Louis Guild 
for the last two years, is now in the 
Army. 

Clarence B. Hanson, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and local advertising manager of 
the Birmingham News-Age-Herald, 
now in the Army has been promoted 
from first lieutenant to captain. He 
is serving as intelligence officer at 
Cochrane Field, Macon, Ga. 

Charles E. Green, executive editor 
of the Austin (Tex.) American-States- 
man, has entered the Navy, aviation 
section, as lieutenant, senior grade. 

Kenneth D. Zumwalt, former state 
editor of the Sacramento (Cal.) Morn- 
ing Union, was chosen for officers’ 
training school in anti-aircraft ar- 
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tillery. He has been at Camp Wallace, 
Tex. 

Ensign William Ayres, formerly with 
the Sacramento (Cal.) Bee and edi- 
tor of the California Grange News, 
was married in March to Miss Wanda 
Alexandra of Beverly Hills in Los 
Angeles. 

Richard Bergholz, with the AP in 
Sacramento, Cal., and Mrs. Bergholz 
are the parents of a son, born April 
17, their second child. 

First Lt. James A. Michener, USMC, 
former reporter on the Baltimore 
News-Post, a son of A. R. Michener, 
general manager of the Sayre (Pa.) 
Evening Times, has been made a cap- 
tain. He is in the South Pacific. 

Conrad Shamel, press relations offi- 
cer for the Census Bureau, has en- 
listed in the U. S. Coast Guard and 
has been assigned to duty at Charles- 
ton, S. C 

William K. (Bill) Flanagan, for- 
merly of the national advertising de- 
partment of the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Commercial Appeal, has been commis- 
sioned a first lieutenant at the officer 
candidate school, Edgewood Arsenal, 
Md. 

Harry Dollahite of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Publishing Co. business office, 
has reported for duty with the Army 
at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Marshall Andrews, Washington Post 
military writer and author of “Our 
New Army,” has been commissioned 
first lieutenant in the Army and has 
reported for duty. 

Lieut. Louise M. Wilde, U.S.N.R., 
formerly staff reporter for the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union and now in the 
WAVES, has been ordered to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to join the staff of 
Comdr. Mildred McAfee. Ensign 
Marianne McNees, also a former Union 
reporter, succeeds Lieut. Wilde as 
public relations officer for the mid- 
shipman’s school at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Robert Trombly, formerly of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican com- 
posing room, has enlisted in the Navy. 

Wilma Miller, former reporter of 
the Toccoa (Ga.) Record, has been 
inducted into the Marine Corps and 
is now at Hunter College in New 
York City undergoing the indoctrina- 
tion course. 

Captain John K. Ottley, Jr., former 
advertising director of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution, has been assigned 
to duty as personnel officer and as- 
sistant adjutant at the Army Flying 
school at Columbus, Miss. 

Frank Gilreath, former AP writer 
of Raleigh (N. C.) is now with the 
Navy and is studying photography at 
the Pensacola, Fla., Navy base 

Pvt. Wesley Pedersen, former copy 
reader for the Sioux City (Iowa) 
Journal, now is stationed with the 
Army Air Forces at Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Lieut. Barclay H. Dillon, former re- 
porter and photographer for the 
Birmingham Post, has been awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, ac- 
cording to word received in Birming- 
ham. The citation was for “heroism 
and extraordinary achievement” dur- 
ing aerial combat with the Japanese 
August 30. 

Theodore Shellenberger for 12 years 
associated with the advertising de- 
partment of the Altoona (Pa.) Trib- 
une, has entered the Army and was 
assigned to the reception center at 
New Cumberland, Pa. 

Robert McBurney, of the Altoona 
(Pa.) Tribune news staff serving as 
police reporter and city editor for 
four years, has signed up to enter the 
armed forces. 

William C. Workman former sports 
editor for the Steubenville (Ohio) 






Herald-Star who was with the Ameri- 
can forces in the North African cam- 
paign, is reported a prisoner of war 
in a camp in Southern Germany. 

James C. Thomas, Jr., a member of 
the AP bureau in Cincinnati, was or- 
dered to report at Fort Thomas, Ky., 
for duty in the Army. 

Miss Dorothy Nadine Morgan, 22, 
a telephone solicitor in the classified 
advertising department, is the first 
of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin’s 
employes to join the WAACS. 

H. Durant Osborn, former Chicago 
Daily News reporter and rewrite man, 
has been commissioned a lieutenant 
in the U. S. Naval Reserve and will 
report on April 27 to the base at 
Quonset Point, R. I. 

Parker LaMoore has been promoted 
from captain to major at New Orleans. 
Before reporting for service in May, 
1942, he was editor of the Scripps- 
Howard Bureau, Columbus, Ohio. 
Prior to that he was Washington cor- 
respondent for the Oklahoma City 
Daily Oklahoman and Secretary to 
Governor M. E. Trapp. 

Joe Quinn, Cincinnati Post sports 
writer for the last seven years, re- 
ported to Ft. Thomas recently to await 
transfer to an Army training center. 

Robert E. Kerr, former state editor 
of the Dayton Daily News, has been 
commissioned a_ second lieutenant 
upon graduation from officers’ candi- 
date school in Georgia. 

Harold Hult, former circulation 
manager of the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
News-Press and Gazette, left March 10 
to report to Jefferson Barracks, St. 
Louis, as technical sergeant in the 
Ordnance Division of the Army. Pres- 
ton Schneider, formerly district man- 
ager, assumes the title of assistant 
circulation manager. 

Emanuel Roth, night editor of the 
Pittsburgh United Press bureau, has 
been inducted into the Army and is 
stationed at the Anti-Aircraft Train- 
ing Base at Camp Wallace, Tex. 

Francis J. Connaughton, of Parade’s 
sales staff, has left to accept a cap- 
taincy in the Coast Artillery Anti- 
Aircraft. He was formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the roto section of the 
New York Times, and was at one time 
associate publisher, Boston American. 

Robert J. Crean, reporter, Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union, has been inducted 
into the Army. 

Mel Durslag, Los Angeles Examiner 
sports reporter, has joined the Army 
Air Forces as a cadet. 


Pan-American Group 
Honors AP and LPA 


Havana, April 13—The Colombista 
Pan-American Society, an organiza- 
tion that works for inter-American 
unity, announced today the award of 
a scroll of merit to the Associated 
Press and its affiliated organization, 
La Prensa Asociada, “in recognition 
of the perfect organization which has 
permitted them to bring about a 
greater interchange of news about 
inter-American affairs, thus contrib- 
uting to the mutual knowledge of the 
peoples of this continent.” A similar 
award was voted to the Andi agency 
of Argentina. The scroll will be pre- 
sented tomorrow to the Havana Bu- 
reau of La Prensa Asociada by Miguel 
Angel Campa, president of the Co- 
lombista Society and former Cuban 
Foreign Minister, and by Director J. 
Martinez Castells. 


RAISES RATES 

The four Halifax (N.S.) daily news- 
papers, Herald, Chronicle, Mail and 
Star—increased prices recently. Prices 
per copy at newsstands and delivered 
in the Halifax area rose from three to 
four cents. 
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CENSORSHIP FORUM 

“Press Censorship and the War’. 
and the current controversy between 
President Roosevelt and newspaper. 
men regarding coverage of the United 
Nations food conference in Hot Springs 
next month—will be discussed by four 
guest speakers on Columbia’s “People's 
Platform” April 24. Participants jn 
the informal discussion are Morris 
Ernst, lawyer; Alex Faulkner, New 
York correspondent for the London 
Daily Telegraph; Ted O. 
executive editor of the New York Post. 
and Ned Brooks, correspondent for 
the Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alli. 
ance and chairman of the standi 
committee of 560 correspondents which 
made the recent protest to President 
Roosevelt, Secretary of State Hull and 
Elmer Davis on coverage of the food 
parley. 


a 

FETES ARGENTINIANS 

Hugh Baillie, president of United 
Press, was host last week to the nine 
Argentine editors and writers who 
are visiting New York at the con- 
clusion of a five week tour of the 
United States. The visitors were 
entertained at a luncheon in their 
honor at the Hotel Pierre. Baillie 
also was host to the group at a pre- 
theatre supper at the Waldorf Men's 
Bar and at the Alvin Theatre, where 
they saw the Broadway musical 
“Something for the Boys.” After the 
theatre the United Press executive 
entertained his guests in the Bowman 
Room at the Biltmore. 

The Linotype Company also hon- 
ored the journalists at a reception and 
luncheon at the Hotel Roosevelt. 


o 

GOT 30,000 BROADCASTS 

More than 30,000 broadcasts from 40 
different points in the world were 
recorded, transcribed and _ translated 
by the CBS short wave listening post 
during 1942, according to the annual 
report of the CBS president, William 
S. Paley, recently. CBS maintains 
a trained staff of lingual experts which 
analyzes the broadcasts for enemy 
propaganda as well as news. As part 
of its public information service, Mr. 
Paley said, CBS augments its network 
news broadcasting by a teletype sys- 
tem with 22 outlets in New York head- 
quarters of press associations, news- 
papers and other news gathering 
media. + 


s 

FIRE AWARDS 

James M. Landis, director of the 
United States Office of Civilian De- 
fense, Andrew T. Callahan, president 
of the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs and Sol Taishoff, editor of 
Broadcasting magazine, have agreed to 
serve as the board of judges for the 
Second Annual Gold Medal Awards 
for Press and Radio, it was announced 
April 12 by W. E. Mallalieu, general 
manager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, sponsor of the awards. 
The gold medals are presented an- 
nually in recognition of outstanding 
public service in the field of fire pre- 
vention. 


a 
MRS. OPIE ELECTED 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
the Staunton (Va.) Leader Publishing 
Co., Inc., which publishes the Evening 
Leader and News Leader, Mrs. Hier- 
ome L. Opie was elected president. 
to succeed her late husband, Brigadier 
General H. L. Opie. 


& 

HEADS WOMEN’S CLUB 

Wasuincton, April 13—Betty D. 
Gwyer of the Henry J. Kaufman ad- 
vertising agency has been named pres- 
ident of the newly formed Women's 
Advertising Club of Washington, and 
Catherine Stivers of the Washington 
Evening Star, secretary. 
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FAGTS..... 


@ Indianapolis Population 406,515 in 
May, 1942 (Chamber of Com- 
merce). 


ey Industriat poy rolls in Indianapolis 
up 52% (February “43 over Feb- 
ruory 42), 


@ Indianapolis employment up 26% ~ 


(February ‘43 over February '42). 


@ Annual industrial pay roll over 
$250,000,000 in Indianapolis. 


@ 110,000 workers in Indianapolis 
industrial plants. . 


@ Indianapolis retail sales finde- 
pendent stores) up more than 21% 
(February ‘42 over February ‘41). 


@ Family clothing sales up more than 
42% (February ’43 over February 
‘A2), 


@ Food store sales up more than 35%, 
(Februory ‘43 over February ‘42). 


@ Drug store sales up more than 23% 
(February ‘43 over February ‘42). 


@ Spendable income, $466,394,000 
in Indianapolis. 


@ Indianapolis per family income, 


$4,156. 


@ Farm incomes in the Indianapolis 
Radius up 51‘¢. 


@ Industrial pay rolls in the Indian- 
apolis Radius up 38°’. 


@ The News Alone Can Do the Job. 
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2COUNTY — 


in EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


INDIANAPOLIS AND MARION COUNTY 


a tas the vast Mid-West and Southwest only one other county 
exceeds Marion County (Indianapolis) in effective, per capita 
buying INCOME. 


\ 
In the entire Mid-West but one other city leads Indianapolis ih 


effective buying INCOME .... and it leads by only $27.00 on 
the year! The per capita buying income increase in Indianapolis, 
\ 
1942 over 1941, was 274-5%-~ 
\ 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS RADIUS.... 
In the trading radius dominated by The Indianapolis News are 
33 rich counties \with an effective buying income of 
$1,231,066,000.00 (1942). 

\ 


Retail sales in these 33'\Indianapolis News counties last year 


amcunted to $590,454,000.00. 

\ \ 
Study this, the Mid-West’s second wealthiest market, in Sales 
Management's “Survey of Buying Power” from which these 
figures were taken .. . and then, remember ... that national 
odvertisers the nation over use Thé Indianapolis News alone to 


\ 
reach the heart of Hoosierland. 
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a right Ideas 


What's Cookin’? 
THE most appreciated feature, at least 
by local housewives, in the Daily 
Oklahoman and Oklahoma City Times 
at present is a front-page two-column 
tabulation under “What’s Cookin’ To- 
day? Here’s What City Stores Have 
to Sell.” Note below the caption ex- 
plains it: “A sample survey of Ok- 
lahoma City chain and independent 
grocery stores and markets showed the 
following items ‘most’ available for 
Wednesdays shopping”: Listed under 
“Meats” and “Vegetables” are items 
available each day with prices. 


Movie Schedule 


SHOWGOERS who are planning to go 

downtown to see the latest first-run 
movies know where to find the “Times 
of Shows” schedule in the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Press-Scimitar. It’s always 
on page two, with listing of the at- 
traction, stars and time the feature 
begins throughout the day at each 
theater. Set in six point, it occupies 
nearly the same corner daily, has a 
conspicuous heading and is easy to 
find. 

The popularity of this feature was 
recently shown when the composing 
room through a mistake left the time 
schedule out one day. Phone calls 
began coming in, wanting to know 
where it was and why it wasn’t in the 
paper. The next day the Press-Scimi- 
tar ran an apology and said, “Our face 
is red. Times of shows sure won’t be 
left out again.” 


Employe Contest 


THE Los Angeles Times is conducting 

a Victory Garden contest among its 
own employes offering prizes in War 
Bonds and Stamps. The contest is 
tied in to the Times’ Victory Garden 
Club promotion which already has en- 
rolled in excess of 20,000 members. 

Awards will be made at a Victory 
gardeners’ festival which is to be held 
June 28 in the paper’s roof garden, 
the produce subsequently to be auc- 
tioned to employees on a War Stamp 
basis, proceeds to revert to the orig- 
inal growers. 


Employe Library 
EDITORIAL department employes of 
the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News 
have organized a circulating library 
for staff members. Initiation fee is 25 
cents, plus a good book for the library, 
and dues are 25 cents every three 
months. 
A book committee to handle the 
details of the organization is headed 





by Sam Acheson, News research 
specialist and himself an author, 
with Dr. John McGinnis, News 


book editor, as Acheson’s assistant. 
Any profits from dues are to go toward 
expansion of the library. 


Victory Slogan 

THE Kannapolis (N. C.) Independent 
has added beside the date line at the 

top of each of its inside pages, the 

parenthesis, the words “One Day 

Nearer Victory.” 


GETS SEABEES AWARD 


For its “patriotic contribution to the 
war effort” in promoting the recruit- 
ing of Seabees, Navy construction and 
repair men, the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer has been given the Navy Con- 
struction Battalions “Award of Merit.” 

The award, signed by Rear Admiral 
Ben Moreell, chief of the Navy De- 
partment Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
was recommended by the Seabee re- 
cruiting office at San Francisco. 





Newspapermen Issue 
Local “Defense News” 


Four newspapermen, an advertising 
man, and a cartoonist answered the 
question, “What can newspapermen 
do to make themselves useful on the 
home front?” to the benefit of the 
community in which they live—Tea- 
neck, N. J. 

They have published a newspaper. 
the Teaneck Defense News, the last 
eight page issue going to the com- 
munity’s 7,000 homes and to 2,000 men 
in the armed forces. Two of the eight 
pages were devoted to round-ups of 
general news, sports, news from the 
camps, and social news, all for the 
men in camps in continental United 
States. 

Working as an editorial staff, with 
their services and talent free to the 
local defense council, these men are 
a part of the public relations com- 
mittee. Handling the news, headlines, 
editorials and make-up are Donald C. 
Bolles, J. R. Triplet, and Martin C. 
Wright all of the New York Bureau 
of the Associated Press, and Richard 
L. Dodson, executive editor of This 
Week. The cartoonists are George 
Wolfe, who regularly has several of 


EDI 


his drawings in Esquire, and Wallace 
Darrow who operates an advertising 
agency in New York. 


Chile Decree Says 
Must Identify News 


Recently Chile’s ministry of in- 
terior moved boldly to stamp out the 
irresponsible and subversive sources 
contaminating a section of her press 
by requiring that all newspapers and 
magazines identify their news sources. 
A ministerial decree specifies that all 
such publications must use a credit 
line at the beginning or the end of 
all foreign dispatches clearly indicat- 
ing their source. And only news agen- 
cies duly inscribed in Chile’s official 
register, created in November, 1940, 
may be used. 

Chile’s government expects. the 
effect of this decree to be two-fold: 

First, it is intended to prevent the 
clandestine publication of news from 
such propagandized Axis sources as 
Transocean (German), Stefani (Ital- 
ian) and Domei (Japanese). 

Secondly, the government expects 
the new requirement to protect estab- 
lished and reliable news agencies 
against piracy of their news. 
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Credit Daily for 


Red Cross Success 


Milwaukee, 13th in population 
among the nation’s cities, is first of 
all major cities in U. S. to go over 
the top in this year’s Red Cross war 
fund drive. The goal of $1,096,000, 
was over-subscribed by 27%. (Con. 
siderable credit for success of this 
effort is due the Milwaukee Journal 
which cooperated in many respects, 

For example, the Journal as soon 
as it determined the 1943 Milwaukee 
Red Cross quota had been increased 
several times over the 1942 goal, dedj- 
cated all profits from its money-mak. 
ing Golden Gloves tournament to 
the fund. These net receipts amounted 
to $7,724.00. In addition, Journal 
employes through personal contriby. 
tion contributed $3,271.50. 

With the Journal’s company gift of 
$10,000.00, the total contribution 
effected by the newspaper was in 
excess of $20,000.00. Moreover, The 
Journal also created and sold ap 
advertising campaign promoting the 
drive that created considerable im. 
petus for the country-wide Red Cross 
drive, according to the executive com- 
mittee of the Milwaukee Chapter, 








We are participants in the 
GRAPHIC ARTS ARSENAL 
scheduled for the week of 
the A. N. P. A. Convention 
in New York City. 





Ludlows 
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ing their readers to earnest and effective support of every effort directed 


toward the winning of the war. 


@ It is a satisfaction to the Ludlow organization that our equipment is 
playing an important part in the daily production of many of the most 


influential of our nation’s newspapers. 


@ Thanks to fundamental simplicity of design, Ludlows which have 
been in use for years are still standing up under heavy demands and 


composition. 


anism and sturdy in performance. 


operating efficiently and satisfactorily. 


“Carry On”’ 


The newspapers of the United States are today rendering indispensable 
service to the nation in its war effort. In countless ways they are arous- 
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continuing to deliver dependable service in the production of display 


@ And since our plant is now converted almost wholly to production 
of tools of war, it is indeed fortunate that Ludlows are simple in mech- 


@ We are, however, not only permitted but expected to maintain a 
stock of such parts as may be required to keep Ludlows now in service 


@ Newspaper executives can therefore continue confidently to depend 
upon the Ludlow for display composition requirements. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


Set in Ludlow Radiant Medium and Radiant Heavy 
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Fruehauf Spreads Work 
to Get the Job Done Faster 


























MANY COMPANIES SHARE FRUEHAUF WORK 
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Plants in 36 States are helping to build 
Fruehauf Trailers for Uncle Sam 
* 


They handle 58.7% of the total dollar 
volume of Fruehauf production 


THIS map tells the story of Fruehauf Trailer Com- 
pany’s share-the-work policy—the spreading of our 
business among many companies. 

It has been a Fruehauf policy over the years to 
decentralize—to avoid setting up concentrated centers 
of production. And, in January, 1942, this policy was 
rapidly expanded to meet the needs of a nation at war. 
The above figures show the extent of this development 
for the 14 months following Pearl Harbor. 

Congress, through recent passage of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation Act, now insists that all 
manufacturers adopt this policy—a wise decision 
which fits hand-in-glove with what has been the 
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proven practice of the automotive industry for a 
quarter of a century. In fact, the immensity of the auto- 
motive industry is largely due to its use of “feeder” 
plants all over the country. 

And this, in turn, has been possible only because of 
motor transport. “Feeder” plants are the start of the 
assembly lines. And motor transport—Truck-Trailers 
—are the conveyors. Operating on time-table sched- 
ules, reaching many communities otherwise inacces- 
sible, they unite a network of widely-spread manu- 
facturers into a single production unit. Thanks to our 
great network of roads, it makes little difference 
whether these cooperating companies are across town 
or across the country. 

In line with the objectives of Congress—as expressed 
in Public Law 603—every effort is being made to 
decentralize our manufacturing still further. Certainly 
we could not have accomplished what we have with- 
out the help of the host of smaller manufacturers who 
have shared our business through the years. 


COMPANY + DETROIT 


Member Automotice Counecii for War Production 


Seccecmes 
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Labor, Personnel Problems of 


Publishers Have Multiplied 


ANPA Special Standing Committee 
Reports Handling of These Cases 


“THE handling of labor and per- 

sonnel problems is becoming in- 
creasly difficult,” reported the ANPA 
Special Standing Committee this 
week stating that it is an inevitable 
result of an increasing control of busi- 
ness by government. 

The committee reported on the work 
of the Daily Newspaper Advisory 
Panel and revealed it had acted on 
250 voluntary applications for wage 
changes. An erroneous impression 
has arisen as to the function of the 
panel, the committee stated, adding 
that it is not a negotiatory body and 
cannot change an agreement negoti- 
ated between a publisher and a union. 

An increase of unionization of news- 
paper white collar workers was noted. 
The committee reported a complete 
lack of a scientific basis of job classi- 
fication, job rating, in this field which 
handicapped publishers in negotia- 
tions and added that it has devised a 
codification of all the white collar con- 
tracts in order to give an analysis of 
what has been done in negotiations 
with respect to particular issues in 
other cities. 

The complete report follows: 

* * ” 


Complete Report 

The handling of labor and personnel 
problems is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult. This is due largely to war con- 
ditions. It is also the inevitable re- 
sult of an increasing control of busi- 
ness by the government. This is es- 
pecially true in the newspaper busi- 
ness. Publishers must maintain ex- 
ceptionally high wages and maintain 
most favorable working conditions de- 
spite a general decline in revenue. 
These extraordinary changes have 
multiplied the problems of every pub- 
lisher. Hence the work of the Special 
Standing Committee has increased 
both in volume and importance. 

In meeting these new requirements 
produced by war conditions and in- 
creased government control of busi- 
ness, the Special Standing Committee 
has not made any important changes 
in established practices, although we 
have been required repeatedly to 
adopt measures that will protect our 
processes of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion that are so vital to most news- 
paper publishers. 

In line with our policy, and as di- 
rected by our last convention, the 
committee secured a renewal of the 
International Arbitration Agreement 
with the International Pressmens’ 
Union. Immediately thereafter, with 
the assumption of unlimited jurisdic- 
tion by the National War Labor Board, 
it became necessary for the committee 
to secure a specialized treatment for 
all newspaper cases handled by the 
government in order to protect the ex- 
istence and effectiveness of our exist- 
ing arbitration agreements. This step 
was necessary because in several no- 
table instances the government’s han- 
dling of labor cases had produced di- 
sastrous results. Regardless of the 
eventual success of the Newspaper Ad- 
visory Panel we have temporarily at 
least prevented a complete breakdown 
of the fundamentals of our conciliation 
and arbitration system. The commit- 
tee has at least regained for the pub- 
lishers a more effective voice in their 


Becoming Increasingly Difficult 


labor relations than would otherwise 
be possible. 

Newspaper arbitration machinery in 
the last year had the most sever test 
of all time. For the first time in the 
history of this country the govern- 
ment has provided processes for the 
adjudication of all labor disputes that 
could not be disposed of through ne- 
gotiation or mediation. However, the 
newspaper business has been out- 
standing in continuing the settlement 
of labor disputes by the peaceful and 
peacetime methods that have con- 
tinued for more than 40 years. 

Arbitration Experience 

It is true that in some cases pub- 
lishers and union groups have sought 
to avail themselves of the alternative 
procedures that have been established 
by the government. But in the cases 
where this happened, the results have 
been on the average far less satisfac- 
tory to both sides concerned than the 
achievements produced through the 
use of traditional newspaper concilia- 
tion and arbitration. Despite the se- 
rious difficulty we have had in the 
selection of arbitrators and other 
handicaps that have developed under 
wartime conditions, our established 
arbitration machinery has functioned 
satisfactorily in more cases than ever 


before. 


It is not the purpose of this report 
to describe each individual case in 
which the Special Standing Commit- 
tee office participated through assis- 
tance in preparation of briefs, selection 
of arbitrators, determination of arbit- 
rable points, or in other effective ways. 
Details of the cases have been reported 
rather fully in the bulletins issued 
from the committee’s office, and any 
additional data that is desired can be 
furnished upon request. For the pur- 
pose of this report, however, it is 
appropriate that we review’ the 
methods whereby beneficial results 
have been accomplished. 

Conciliation Service 

It is pertinent to mention the various 
procedures and methods devised by 
the government for the adjudication of 
disputes. The government provides 
a Conciliation Service and it maintains 
a large staff of trouble shooters for 
this purpose. These government rep- 
resentatives are willing and eager to 
serve as conciliators, mediators, ref- 
erees, panel members, and sometimes 
as arbitrators. They operate under 
Government Manuals of Instructions 
which outline policies to be followed 
under given circumstances. The fact 
that these policies are the result of 
the experience of the government in 


the handling of labor disputes in the 
past largely determines their effec- 
tiveness. Because participation of gov- 
ernment agencies in newspaper cases 
is a very new condition, virtually all 
of the rules that have been designed 
for the guidance of these government 
agents have developed out of prob- 
lems encountered in steel, meat pack- 
ing, coal mining, airplane and auto- 
mobile production, and other lines 
where the bargaining history is com- 
pletely different from that of the 
newspaper business. 

Without any criticism of many pub- 
lie servants who are diligently trying 
to do intelligent work in these lines, 
experience has proved that their ef- 
forts are not so effective as the ma- 
chinery that we established with our 
unions for the handling of our own 
cases. 

Tthe government has attempted to 
avoid any application of compulsory 
arbitration machinery because of the 
stigma that is attached to such a meas- 
ure. As a practical matter, however, 
the result of wartime policies has been 
to evolve a system that combines cer- 
tain elements of traditional arbitration 
machinery with some mediation and 
conciliation. At the outset the system 
involves an attempt to get the parties 
together. If such an effort is unsuc- 
cessful, the contestants will be af- 
forded a hearing before a government 
panel consisting of representatives of 
industry (not connected with the in- 
dustry involved in the dispute), labor 
(also an outsider), and the public. 
If the parties will agree to a more sim- 
ple procedure, their case will go to a 
referee who generally is an economist 
with some experience in the handling 
of cases. Generally it has been the 
policy to adopt as final the report and 
recommendations made by any gov- 
ernment arbiter or referee if there was 
prior mutual agreement on that 
method of adjudication. The danger 
of this procedure, which has been 
borne out in numerous cases, lies in 
the fact that an employer is asked to 
commit himself to the procedure with- 
out knowing anything of the ability or 
experience of the person who is to 
decide the case. 

Initial Step Important 


The Daily Newspaper Advisory 
Panel was designed to prevent a re- 
currence of many unfortunate mis- 
takes that have been made as a conse- 
quence of these new procedures. If 
the Newspaper Panel is made perma- 
nent, following the trial period of 
three months that will end May 22, 
publishers will not have to become 
familiar with the various elaborate 





FIRST YEAR OF COMBAT CORRESPONDENTS 


COMBAT CORRESPONDENTS from Iceland to the Solomons this week 

celebrate their first anniversary. It was just a year ago that the U. S. 
Marine Corps began sending fighter-writers into the field with Leatherneck 
battle units. Today more than 100 reporters and photographers in uniform 
are stationed in the far-flung corners of the world, wherever Marines are at 
their posts. Trained as regular Marines, these Combat Correspondents know 


how to use a rifle as well as a typewriter or camera. 


All of them have been 


through the rigorous training programs provided at Marine recruit bases at 
Parris Island, S. C., or San Diego, Cal. Under the supervision of Brigadier 
General Robert L. Denig, Director of Public Relations, U. S. Marine Corps, 
they cooperate with and assist regular news agencies covering the battle zone, 
and they also get the home-town stories to which syndicate writers are not 


ordinarily assigned. 


procedures that exist for in 
generally. If, on the other hand, the 
Newspaper Panel is allowed to expire 
publishers will have to acquaint them. 
selves with the many elaborate rules 
that govern the handling of labor dig. 
putes through governmental agencies 
At all times they should check closely 
with the office of the committee jp 
Chicago before agreeing to any proce. 
dure that may be recommended ty 
them, since it is the initial step that 
largely determines the eventual re. 
sult. 


There has been one very significant 
change in the work of the committee 
as a result of the extension of govern. 
mental authority in labor disputes, 
More than ever before those cases 
which could not be conciliated and 
which for various reasons were not 
referred to arbitration have been sub. 
mitted for a decision to the Chairman 
of the Special Standing Committe. 
and the president of the international 
union concerned, ‘This has occurred 
in numerous strike cases as well as 
in other dispute cases that are equally 
serious. There has been more of this 
type of work than in any other recent 
year and we have found it possible 
to resolve many difficulties through 
these informal methods. 

Renewal of International Arbitration 
Agreement 

Following a series of meetings held 
by the members of the Special Stand- 
ing Committee and the board of d- 
rectors of the International Press- 
men’s Union, a renewal of the Inter- 
national Arbitration Agreement was 
negotiated. The new agreement was 
put into effect on January 1 of this 
year, immediately following the ex- 
piration of the last preceding agree- 
ment. It will expire on December 
31, 1947. The renewed agreement has 
been executed by an increased number 
of publishers and local unions. 

The new International Arbitration 


(Continued on page 78) 
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AFTER WE WIN THE WAR 





SPECIFY 
CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 


MOTOR and CONTROL 
REELS, TENSIONS and PASTERS 


for 
Newspaper Presses 
Rotogravure Presses 
Color Presses 
also 
Auxiliary Equipment 


used in the best engineered plants 
= 


Now we are busy with war work, but we are 
taking care of our customers’ requirements. 


ae 
THE CLINE SYSTEM INCLUDES 
Unit Press Drive and Control Cline Reels and Automatic Electric Tension 
Double Motor Drive and Control Cline High Speed Pasters 
Magazine Type Single Motor Control Paper Roll Conveyors 
Rotogravure and Color Press Control Plate Conveyors and Droppers 
Stereotype Motor Equipment Typesetting Machine Drives 


Tell Us Your Problems—Our Engineers Have the Experience and Facilities to Serve. 


CLINE ELectric Mec. Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
CLINE - WESTINGHOUSE 
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Labor and Personnel 
Problems Multiplied 


continued from page-76 





Agreement contains several provisions 
that did not appear in the preceding 
agreement. Those amendments were 
called to the attention of our mem- 
bers by circular letter explaining in 
detail the improvement thus accom- 
plished. The existence of this agree- 
ment in the face of war conditions 
that have produced alternative proce- 
dures clearly reveals the mutual value 
of this instrument for employers and 
employes. 
Newspaper Advisory Panel 


Publishers are familiar with the 
creation of the Daily Newspaper Ad- 
visory Panel. It will operate until 
May 22. At that time it will be de- 
cided whether the panel should con- 
tinue for a further stipulated period 
or on a permanent basis throughout 
the existence of the wage stabiliza- 
tion law. 

The work of the panel necessarily 
is closely associated with the opera- 
tion of local and international arbi- 
tration agreements and it was because 
of the lack of coordination between 
governmental processes and our own 
machinery that ANPA favored a spe- 
cial commission for all cases. To date 
the panel has acted upon approxi- 
mately 250 voluntary applications for 
wage changes and in this group are 
all types of newspaper employment. 
Before our convention is called a num- 
ber of dispute cases will have been 
heard, if not finally decided. 

The operation of the panel has 
placed a tremendous burden upon the 
members of the committee and others 
who are serving as publisher repre- 
sentatives and alternates. We have 
found it possible to act expeditiously. 
But we must dispose of several hun- 
dred cases that had been held in 
regional War Labor Boards. Most of 
those cases can be determined in a 
few weeks. Thus the panel will be 
operating on a current basis in the 
near future. 

ANPA Urged Panel 

The action of ANPA in urging the 
creation of the panel has been the sub- 
ject of some criticism of publishers 
who had evolved workable arrange- 
ments in their own regions with WLB 
representatives. In a minority of 
cases publishers found it possible to 
get action on their cases and others 
have benefited by decisions of ref- 
erees and panels in dispute cases. In 
general, however, War Labor Board 
experience for newspapers and for 
newspaper labor was extremely unsat- 
isfactory and threatened to destroy 
virtually all of the stabilizing influ- 
ences that have been evolved in the 
business over a period of many years, 
without substituting any other stabi- 
lizing processes in their place. It has 
been the view of the committee that 
every effort should be made to pre- 
serve the collective bargaining we 
have devised, because those processes 
prevent the chaotic conditions that 
could only result by their destruction 
without the substitution of other feas- 
ible methods. 

The committee is withholding judg- 
ment as to whether the panel should 
be continued. We have not as yet 
had sufficient experience under its 
operation to judge its effectiveness. In 
any case, however, the judgment of 
all the members of ANPA and any 
other interested newspaper publishers 
will be welcomed and such comments 
as are received will form the basis of 
the policy to be followed with respect 
to the renewal of the panel. 

The panel cannot accomplish what 
every publisher feels should be ac- 
. complished. It has already been 





called upon to handle a tremendous 
volume of work. Unquestionably 
some mistakes will occur. However, 
in judging its value, publishers should 
carefully review the function that it 
is designed to serve. There is an er- 
roneous impression in some quarters 
that the panel should function as a 
negotiatory body and should accom- 
plish for a publisher those beneficial 
results which it has proved impos- 
sible to gain locally. If union demands 
which have not been warranted by the 
circumstances of the business have 
been granted in negotiations, the panel 
should not be asked to change the 
terms of an agreement executed be- 
tween the publisher and the union. 

The panel cannot deny an agreed 
increase on the ground that such a 
change is unsound for an individual 
publisher or a union group. The panel 
operates by virtue of the existence of 
the wage stabilization act and is not 
empowered to recommend against ac- 
ceptance of any settlement that is 
within the law. The law itself is nec- 
essarily flexible in its application and 
it is the function of the panel simply 
to clarify labor relations and condi- 
tions in the newspaper business for the 
government, and to test those condi- 
tions according to the yardsticks that 
have been created by the law. If a 
publisher feels that a certain scale 
is not within the law, it is his own 
responsibility to refuse to agree upon 
any such change. It is not the panel’s 
responsibility to negotiate increases or 
reductions contrary to agreements that 
have been arrived at which are within 
the law. 

White Collar Organization 

As is shown in the accompanying 
statistical tables, unionization of white 
collar workers in the newspaper busi- 
ness has continued to develop. It is 
true that union groups have disap- 
peared in some cases. But this has 
been more than offset by new organi- 
zation in other cities and by expan- 
sion of organization in the cities 
where the unions previously existed. 

With the continued growth of white 
collar unions, problems that publishers 
have experienced in the past have 
been seriously multiplied. Perhaps 
the greatest handicap in the negotia- 
tion of white collar agreements has 
been the entire lack of any scientific 
basis of job classification, job rating, 
and the unsound system that prevails 
of establishing minimum rates which 
in many instances do not reflect true 
earnings. In the last year particularly, 
a new element has complicated nego- 
tiations. Many newspapers under 
bargaining pressure have been forced 
to revise established job schedules and 
then in addition have been forced to 
grant increases above the minimums. 

A system has also developed where- 
by increases were graded according 
to the wage level of the workers in- 
volved. Generally this system has 
operated so as to allow a smaller 
percentage of increase to the higher- 
paid people than is granted for the 
lower-paid groups. This has contrib- 
uted to the confusion. The result is 
to seriously disrupt differentials that 
exist between jobs and thus create 
new issues for succeeding negotiations. 

Scientific Job Rating Needed 

There is only one solution, and that 
involves a scientific analysis and rat- 
ing of all of the jobs on newspapers. 
Such a project has thus far, to our 
knowledge, never been undertaken, 
but until that is done, the negotiations 
for editorial and commercial depart- 
ment employes must continue to be 
unsystematic and the results, in many 
cases, will continue to be inequitable. 

Because of the great confusion that 
always surrounds a white collar nego- 
tiation the Special Standing Commit- 
tee has been handicapped in the ef- 
fectiveness of the assistance that it 
can render. Recently, however, we 
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The other girls are saying that | can't 
work up to assistant managing editor. 


Drawn especially for Epitor & Pusitisuer by 
John P. Maloney, Los Angeles Herald & 
Express. 





have devised a codification of all of 
the white collar contracts that makes 
it possible for us to gather in a brief 
time a thorough analysis of what has 
been done in negotiations with respect 
to particular issues in all other cities 
having such agreements. In addition, 
we have endeavored to continue to 
improve published information on the 
level of white collar minimums and 
we are continually striving to im- 
prove the presentation of this data to 
facilitate its use by publishers in ne- 
gotiations. 

Unfortunately there is so little 
standardization in the writing of con- 
tracts for the hundreds of job classi- 
fications that exist on newspapers, 
that it is impossible to tabulate the 
many variations that occur both with 
respect to wage payments and with 
respect to working conditions. Until 
greater stability is developed in the 
white collar relations, and until scien- 
tific methods of classifying and rating 
jobs is accomplished, this confusion 
will necessarily continue. 

Editorial and Commercial Department 
Contracts 

(All U. S. Newspapers with one ex- 

ception—Vancouver, B. C.) 


January 1 
1942 1943 
Combination News & Com- 
mercial Department Agree- 
ES er 54. «63 
News & Editorial Depart- 
ae 53 
Commercial Departments 
GE knicandscachworssemwe 10 15 
Total Contracts ........ 113 131 
Total Number of newspapers 
So ee 133 147 
Number of employers ...... 112 125 
Number of cities ........... 76 86 


Breakdown of Closed and Open Shops 
Closed and modified closed 


shop contracts .......... 57 
Number of employers ... 49 54 
Number of newspapers ... 58 65 
Number of cities ........ 35 041 

Open Shop Contracts........ 65 74 
Number of employers .... 64 71 
Number of newspapers 77 = 83 
Number of cities ......... 51 55 


Mechanical Departments 

The volume of routine work handled 
by the Special Standing Committee 
staff in Chicago has continued to grow 
although there has been little new 
unionization in newspaper mechanical 
departments during the last year. 

Since the start of the war there has 
been a tendency towards shorter con- 
tract terms with more frequent wage 
openings and negotiations. This has 
produced an increased demand for 
thorough statistical information to be 


used by publishers in their negotia. 
tions, and also requests for speci 
assistance in the writing of union cop. 
tracts. 1 

In addition to the service that has 
been provided for wage cases, unions 
have been contending with renewed 
vigor for improvements in working 
conditions and are more frequently 
contesting interpretative issues. This 
is a natural result of the government’; 
attempt to stabilize wages, since jt 
places greater emphasis than ever be. 
fore on other issues which formerly 
were eclipsed by the greater impor. 
tance of the economic issues. 

Disputes on Working Conditions 

In the first few months of the wage 
stabilization law, there was an alarm. 
ing outbreak of strikes in scattered 
newspaper departments in all parts of 
the country. These were produced 
by the general unrest and sudden 
anxiety to obtain increased wages 
the shortest means possible before g 
ceiling could be applied. Apparently 
this phase has passed. However, we 
can expect a wave of labor disputes 
on working conditions, if not on 
wages, that will further increase the 
volume of work for publishers jp 
their negotiations and for the Special 





Standing Committee. 

With a few exceptions no new issues 
have yet developed with respect to 
working conditions or interpretative 
issues. ‘The trend follows with re. 
newed vigor in matters that many 
publishers have experienced for many 
years. 


Mechanical Departments (ANPA 
Members Oniy) 

Typographical contracts 
Pressmen contracts .............. 
Stereotyper contracts ........... 
Photo-Engraver contracts 
Mailer contracts 
(Continued on: page 80) 











Efforts of reporters, edi- 
tors, correspondents and 
advertisers are wasted if 
you aren't publishing a 
newspaper your readers 


respect. They won't re- 
spect a poorly printed 
newspaper regardless of 
the content. Give your 
subscribers a newspaper 
they will want to read— 
a newspaper they will 
gladly pay 4 cents for. 
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Why 


Marshal Goering 





doesn’t like American Coke Ovens 





People speak blithely of 100-octane aviation 
fuel as though it were easy to make. It isn't. 
It requires intricate processing systems, the 
building of which would involve great quanti- 
ties of scarce materials like alloy steels. 

To make, entirely from petroleum, the 
volume of 100-octane fuel which America re- 
quires for war would have taken these scarce 
materials away from other urgently needed 
construction. 

That's where the American coke ovens came 
in. 

They produce a great deal of benzene. When 
you combine benzene with propylene (a pe- 
troleum refinery product) in the presence of a 
catalyst, you get iso-propyl-benzene. This com- 
pound has an octane blending rating of 132, 
along with other properties (such as very low 
freezing point) which make it an almost ideal 
aviation fucl. You can add it to gasoline of say 


70-octane, and bring the mixture up to around 
100. (Report has it that many German war 
planes have to operate on gasoline with octane 
ratings as low as 60.) 

The availability of large volumes of benzene 
in the light oil from coke ovens made it 
possible for the American oil industry to ‘‘skim 
off’’ the cream of the available petroleum, 
combine it with this derivative of benzene to 
give American aviators the large additional 
supplies of high-octane gasoline with little 
use of critical raw materials. 

Koppers built the bulk of the by-product 
coke ovens in America which are thus helping 
give wings to American fliers. It operates some 
of these coke oven plants itself. It developed 
and built many of the processing plants which 
recover the benzene, and it operates some of 
those itself, too.—Koppers Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


KOPPERS 





(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 





This is one of a series telling how Koppers is ‘‘the Industry that serves all industry.’ Watch for the next one. 


Buy War Bonds—and make it 10% 
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ANPA Notes 


Big Decline 


In Technical Queries 
Mechanical Department Reports 


Majority of Inquiries Have Been Made 
On Supplies ... Conference by Mail Planned 


THE WAR apparently has forced tech- 

nical questions into the background 
and inquiries relating to the WPB 
orders on supplies have been in the 
majority in the past year, Walter E. 
Wines, manager of the ANPA Me- 
chanical Department, stated this week. 

For more than a year nearly all of 
the Mechanical Department’s activity 
has been concentrated upon the ever- 
changing supply situation, the report 
said. 

With postponement of the annual 
Mechanical Conference which had 
been scheduled for June 7-9 in Cleve- 
land, the Mechanical Committee is 
now preparing plans for a “confer- 
ence by mail.” 

The complete report follows: 

* * » 
Complete Report 

Although the output of Mechanical 
Bulletins during the year just closed 
has been somewhat below normal, 
publishers and other business office 
executives have probably read more 
of the Mechanical Department’s mate- 
rial than usual, because the major 
part of it has concerned the govern- 
ment orders relating to newspaper 
supplies and has appeared in the 
weekly B Bulletins. For more than 
a year nearly all of the Mechanical 
Department’s activity has been con- 
centrated upon the ever-changing 
supply situation. It has been the en- 
deavor to make these items both com- 
plete and concise, telling member pub- 
lishers what they need to know about 
the various war orders and omitting 
discussion of the many provisions 
which do not affect the newspaper 
business. 

In spite of this, fourteen Mechanical 
Bulletins have been issued during the 
last twelve months, the majority of 
which carried the report of the Me- 
chanical Conference. They also con- 
tained considerable material relating 
to the War Production Board orders. 
This was done for the benefit of the 
mechanical men, who do not always 
have access to the B Bulletins. 

The bulletin which was probably of 
the greatest general interest—certain- 
ly the one which attracted the most 
attention—was No. 284, which reported 
results of a trial, by twenty-one of- 
fices, of an advertising plate made of 
plastic material. Such plates are being 
offered by several manufacturers as a 
substitute for the customary electro- 
types. Interest in such plates is very 
keen at present because of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining metals for electro- 
types, particularly copper. Requests 
for copies of this bulletin have been 
received from many non-members, in- 
cluding advertisers, advertising agen- 
cies, manufacturers of plastics, and 
others. 


Mechanical Conference 
The Sixteenth Mechanical Confer- 
ence was held in Chicago last June. 
The attendance was excellent in view 
of the handicaps imposed by the war. 
The program laid chief stress upon 
the unusual conditions resulting from 
the war. The feature of the opening 
session was an address by E. W. 
Palmer, Printing and Publishing Divi- 
sion, War Production Board, and much 
time was spent in the departmental 
sessions on discussions of conservation 
of materials, substitute materials, and 

the effects of the WPB orders. 
An evening session was set aside 


for discussion of mailroom equipment 
and operating problems. This was the 
second conference which included a 
special session for mailroom problems. 
The circulation managers evidently 
considered that this session was very 
much worth while because a full re- 
port of it was carried in the ICMA 
Bulletin. 

A talk on metal spraying for the 
reclamation of worn and damaged ma- 
chine parts was the feature of a sec- 
cnd evening session. This process is 
technically known as “metallizing.” 
The address was made by a represen- 
tative of one of the two companies 
which manufacture metallizing guns. 
Full report of this session appeared in 
Mechanical Bulletin No. 282. 

Although the metallizing process is 
not new and has been used exten- 
sively by railroads, bus transportation 
companies, paper mills and many 
other industries, newspapers appear 
to have made comparatively little use 
of it. It is frequently possible by 
spraying on a few pounds of metal 
to make as good as new a part weigh- 
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ing hundreds or even thousands of 
pounds. This is of particular im- 
portance in these days of scarcities of 
so many metals. Although only two 
companies manufacture the spraying 
apparatus, shops all over the country 
are equipped for reclaiming machine 
parts by metallizing. 
No Mehanical Conference in 1943 


The Mechanical Conference which 
was scheduled to be held in Cleveland 
on June 7, 8 and 9 has been post- 
poned. Instead the conference will 
be held by mail, and the Mechanical 
Committee is now preparing plans for 
that undertaking. 

Newsprint Waste 


The quarterly Newsprint Waste Re- 
ports have been issued as usual. It 
is interesting to note that the number 
of reporting offices has continued to 
increase, so much so that it was bare- 
ly possible to squeeze the last report 
into the usual six pages. It has always 
been important to keep newsprint 
waste at a minimum, but in view of 
the present government order restrict- 
ing the use of newsprint, the subject 
is more important than ever. Every 
newspaper office, no matter how small, 
should watch this item closely. 

Inquiries 


The Department continues to answer 
to the best of its ability inquiries on 
technical questions and also those re- 
lating to the WPB orders on supplies. 
The latter have been in the majority 
during the last year. Apparently the 
war has forced techincal questions inte 





Labor and Personnel 
Problems Multiplied 


continued from page 78 





Miscellaneous Departments Under 
Contract 


Circulators: 
AFL 


Unaffiliated 
Drivers: 
AFL 


Unaffiliated 
Building Service: 
AFL 


Unaffiliated 
Newsboys: 


Electricians 

Machinists 

Operating Engineers 

Rotogravure 

Paperhandlers 

Flyboys 

Semi-skilled workers (compos- 
ing room) 

Copyholders 


The foregoing tables reveal 1,125 


labor contracts. That figure repre- 
sents an increase of more than 90% 
in the number of contracts reported 
by the committee only five years ago. 
But that comparison is only a partial 
indication of the expansion of union- 
ized relations. Government control of 
business has progressed to such an 
extent that we have today a score of 
federal agencies exercising authority 
over relations between employers and 
employees. 
Bulletins and Services 

Publishers are familiar with the 
news and scale bulletins and the scale 
reports that represent a most impor- 
tant feature of the committee’s ac- 
tivities. Our bulletins are the avenue 
of frequent contact with all the mem- 
bers of the association, and this ser- 
vice is the main source of general in- 


formation in all matters pertaining to | 


labor. 
The 


the background. All specific inquiries 
submitted by members are given care. 
ful and painstaking attention and are 
always welcome. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER E. WINES, Manager, 


Urch dicho Adee 
Elect Robert Martin 


IpaHo Fatts, Idaho, April 18—News. 
paper advertising men_ representing 
seven papers of the Utah-Idaho areg 
meeting here last week breakfasted, 
golfed, lunched and discussed prob. 
lems confronting them. 

The first business session opened at 
1 p.m. with an exhibit and round. 
table discussion of office forms and 
methods, led by Robert Warner, ad- 
vertising manager of the Twin Falls 
(Idaho) Times-News. 

Ralph Davison of the national ad- 
vertising department, Salt Lake City 
Deseret News, spoke on the subject of 
redesigning to conserve space and 
newsprint, and of its effect upon ad- 
vertising. Mr. Davison gave examples 
of how papers were reducing mast- 
heads, newsheads and otherwise con- 
densing items and of how conservation 
of newsprint is being accomplished 
through reduction of spoilage and 
cutting down “over press runs,” 

Current developments in the na- 
tional advertising field as they affect 
newspapers were discussed by George 
H. Jacobson of the national advertis- 
ing department of the Ogden Stand- 
ard-Examiner. 

Robert Martin, advertising manager 
of the Logan (Utah) Herald-Journal, 
was elected president; Robert Warner, 
advertising manager of the Twin Falls 
(Idaho) News, vice-president; George 
Jacobson, of the Ogden (Utah) Stand- 
ard-Examiner, secretary-treasurer. 





committee appreciates the | 





generous cooperation it has received | 


from officers and directors and mem- | 


Breather after busines 


bers of the association. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Georce N. Date, Chairman, 
James E. Chappell 
John S. McCarrens 
Bert N. Honea 
Lewis B. Rock 





‘ONLY one LEFT FOR SALE 


Without Priority Order! 


5x7 Home Portrait Graflex, fitted with spe- 
cial press shutter curtain, 40-inch, F/8 Dall- 
‘meyer Telephoto Lens. Your last chance to 
obtain a “scoop job” for dramatic close-up 
shots from practically any distance. 
this one is gone, there’ll be no more available 
excepting on high Government priority. | 
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“BIG BERTHA” 
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$1250.00 


MEDO 


PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 

New York City 
Ph stographers for 
I Years 
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Today’s executive must 
keep going. He does 
so by stopping to 
refresh mind and body. 
When he stops at 
The Waldorf Men’s Bar, 
thoughts clear and 
nerves relax in this 
restful club atmosphere... 
appetites respond to 
excellently cooked food. 
Add this important address to 
your after-business itinerary. 


The 


WALDORF-ASTORIE 


PARK AVENUE - 49TH TO 50TH - NEW YORK 
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The employees of R. Hoe & Co., Inc. are not only helping to build guns 


like this and other types of war equipment but also are participating 
in a regular program of War Bond purchases in which more than 90% 
of them are represented. 





R. HOE & CO., INC. 


| ARM x 910 East 138th Street (at East River), New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BIRMINGHAM 
| “NAVY 
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Industry is helping win the war... 


industry must help build a peacetime world 


Today, all industries must produce as never before 
—must speed the output of food, tanks, planes, 
guns, ships and other instruments of war—must 


th A h conserve vital supplies—that we may win quickly 
e rmy as a decisive victory. 

Tomorrow, all industries must continue to pro- 
| CPW u e co. duce— beating swords into plowshares—to prevent 


world-wide unemployment leading to ultimate eco- 
nomic collapse. 


If the world is to prosper, there must be the same 
cohesion among the United Nations during the 
transition period and thereafter as now exists dur- 

ing the world-wide conflict. Internal stability here 

and in other nations can be gained and maintained 
only by sustained industrial production and by 
interdependence. 


The people of this country, in common with the 


the Farmer will - people of other lands, will prosper materially and 


spiritually when this war is ended 
Harne It! but only if plans world-wide in 
SS e : scope are formulated promptly for 


A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
New York, N. Y. 
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Fa Ipbenalinal Nike Campanys Sue 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67 WALL STREET 


ROBERT C.STANLEY, Nei Yorks Apr il + 9 1943. 


PRESIDENT. 










Newspaper Publishers, 
Everywhere. 





Dear Mr. Publisher: 






The United Nations are now neaded toward 
victory - due to their complete accord. Only through 
the same spirit of cooperation, after victory is won, 
will these nations continue united and thus maintain a 


stable peacee 











Production of raw materials, output of 
factories - all the tools of war- are being made at a 
rate that keeps mines, farms and factories busy as 
never before. Production must continue - workmen must 
be able to hold permanent jobs - if the post-war world 
is to enjoy the fruits of "q just and durable peacee" 














The attached advertisement is the first 
of a series to call the public's attention to these 
thoughts. If you have any comments, favorable or adverse, 
I shall welcome them. 





















Enclosure 
RCS/LAB 
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EDITOR 


Carriers Have Sold $70 Million 
Worth of War Savings Stamps 


IN THREE categories, the report of 

the ANPA Committee on the News- 
paper Boy this week, stated that the 
nation’s newspaper carrier boys to 
date have sold a total of $70,000,000 
in War Savings Stamps, stressed the 
increasing difficulties of securing boys 
within the age limits approved by the 
Department of Labor and voluntarily 
observed by publishers since 1935, and 
urged publishers to carefully check 
the operating conditions of their news- 
paper boys. 

“The boys must be divested of any 
control by the publishers if they are 
to be held, in law, as independent con- 
tractors, and if they are not so held, 
then they become employes subject 
to the various restrictive laws gov- 
erning employment such as Work- 
men’s Compensation, Social Security, 
etc.,” the report pointed out. 

Suggests Survey 


Commenting on the successful sales 
of War Savings Stamps by carriers, 
the report cited recent laudatory 
statements regarding these sales made 
by President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Morgenthau. 

“While your committee is sympa- 
thetic with these difficulties (getting 
carriers within the age limit), it is 
not yet convinced that the time has 
come for publishers to abandon their 
voluntary support of the recommenda- 
tions made eight years ago so long 
as it is possible to continue newspa- 
per delivery and observe these limits,” 
the report said. 

The committee recommended that a 
survey be made of the situation. 

The report, in full, follows: 

Complete Report 


The report of the Committee on the 
Newspaper Boy divides itself into 
three categories: 

1) The sustained sale of War Sav- 
ings Stamps by newspaper boys. 

(2) The increasing difficulties in se- 
curing newspaper boys within the age 
limits approved by the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor and voluntarily observed by 
publishers since 1935. 

(3) The status of the newspaper boy 
in law. 

Newspaper Boys as Salesmen of 

War Savings Stamps 

At the last convention of the ANPA 
your committee reported that nearly 
$22,000,000 had been added to the 
financial war resources of the United 
States in less than seven months as 
the result of the work of newspaper 
boys, acting voluntarily as salesmen 
for the government during this time 
of crisis. 

Up to January, 1943, this figure had 
been increased to $55,000,000 and at 
the time this report is being written 
newspaper boys have sold a total of 
$70,000,000 in War Savings Stamps. 

In addition to their actual sales, 
these boys are making an immeasur- 
able contribution to the entire Treas- 
ury War Savings program by remind- 
ing millions of householders through- 
out the nation each week that they 
should invest to the limit of their abil- 
ity in War Savings securities to speed 
total victory. 

The importance attached to their 
work is indicated by the role they 
were asked to play as door-to-door 
salesmen during January and Feb- 
ruary of this year in assisting the 
Treasury Department to get partly 
filled stamp albums filled and con- 
verted into bonds. While no actual 
figures are available as to the number 
of albums that were filled as a result 


of their efforts, it is safe to say that 
it was no small proportion of the total. 

As this report is written, they are 
responding to another call from the 
Treasury to lend their efforts and the 
benefit, direct and indirect, of their 
house-to-house selling to the all-out 
drive to raise 13-billion fighting dol- 
lars during the month of April, 1943. 

The untiring effort of America’s 
newspaper boys and their astonishing 
success in selling $70,000,000 in War 
Savings Stamps, over and above what 
has been raised through payroll de- 
ductions and other highly advertised 
methods of solicitation, has attracted 
the notice and favorable comment of 
the President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, members of the Cabinet, 
Senators and Congressmen. Favor- 
able evidence of this recognition 
is afforded in.the exhibit in the foyer 
leading into this meeting room. 

Roosevelt Statement Cited 

The most significant expressions of 
praise come from President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Morgenthau. 

The President writes: “. . . the job 
the American newspaper boys have 
been doing is an inspiration to all of 
us... . My congratulations to the boys, 
their mothers and fathers, and the 
newspaper organizations who are 
making this great contribution to our 
war effort.” 

Secretary Morgenthau voices his 
sincere appreciation by saying: “No 
activity of the war financing program 
has been more heartening to me than 
the performance of the newspaper 
boys. . . . The fact that over 20,000,000 
homes in the United States can be 
reached consistently only by newspa- 
per boys is an indication of the tre- 
mendous impetus which can be given 


to our War Savings program by these 
loyal young Americans and_ their 
newspaper organizations. . . . To the 
publishers and circulation managers 
of the 930 newspapers who have par- 
ticipated in this plan I extend my per- 
sonal thanks and the thanks of the 
Treasury Department... .” 

Since the inception of the plan the 
newspaper boys themselves have re- 
ceived awards from the Treasury 
Department for their accomplishment. 
Just recently the Treasury has 
adopted a new plan for giving recog- 
nition to the newspapers, its executives 
and their circulation employes for 
the patriotic servicé they are render- 
ing through sponsorship of the plan. 
Sale of Stamps by Newspaper Boys 

Has ICMA Sponsorship 

Any newspaper which sells an aver- 
age of one 10 cent War Savings Stamp 
each week for each unit of home de- 
livered circulation that it has, is now 
privileged to display in its masthead 
or wherever else it may prefer, the 
“Treasury Award” insignia which is 
a reproduction of a 10 cent War Sav- 


ings Stamp inscribed with the 
words, “Thanks, Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr.” and accompanying the 


with the words, “Thanks, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr.” and accompanying the 
reproduction are a few words of ap- 
preciation from the Secretary for the 
cooperation of the newspaper, its 
subscribers and its newspaper boys. 
In addition to being entitled to dis- 
play the “Treasury Award” insignia, 
the newspaper is supplied with lapel 
buttons to be worn by executives of 
the paper and members of the circu- 
lation department who are directly re- 
sponsible for maintaining the newspa- 
per’s quota. 
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The newspaper is privileged to dis. 
play the “Treasury Award” insignj 
as long as it continues to maintain its 
quota of an average of one 10-cent 
War Savings Stamp for each unit of 
home delivered circulation and the 
individual members of the circulation 
department are entitled to wear the 
lapel award only so long as the par. 
ticular unit for which they are re. 
sponsible fulfills the same quota 
requirements. 

At their annual meeting last June 
the International Circulation Man. 
agers’ Association characterized the 
sale of War Savings Stamps by news. 
paper boys as “one of the most im. 
portant and constructive war actiyj- 
ties,” and resolved that for the dura. 
tion the sale of War Savings S 
by newspaper boys would be the 
major activity of their association. 

The ICMA had endorsed the activity 
at the inception of the plan. Greg 
impetus has been given the effort as, 
result of the ICMA sponsorship. 

Newspaper Boys‘ Age Limits 

Last year your committee men. 
tioned briefly the difficulties confront- 
ing some publishers in complying with 
the age limits recommended by the 
Newspaper Boy Committee, and ap. 
proved by the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau in 1935. Since that time, the 
difficulties of newspapers in this re. 
spect have been increasing. 

While your committee is sympa- 
thetic with these difficulties it is not 
yet convinced that the time has come 
for publishers to abandon their vol- 
untary support of the recommenda- 
tions made eight years ago so long as 
it is possible to continue newspaper 
delivery and observe these limits, 

It is important to remember that 
there are various groups still active 
who, for years, have been engaged in 
discrediting the work of the news- 
paper boy and in designating pub- 
lishers as “sweat shop” employers be- 
cause they make use of carrier boys 
who are minors. 

Only recently one of these group, 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
took violent issue with the results of 
a Gallup Poll showing the favorable 
attitude of the public towards the car- 
rier boy system. 


Recognizing, however, the serious 
nature of the problem confronting 
publishers, your committee believes 
that a survey should be made of the 
situation so that all factors involved 
may be carefully weighed and, in the 
light thereof, a satisfactory solution 
found. The committee would be glad 
to have an expression from this meet- 
ing regarding the position we have 
taken and also any suggestions as toa 
course of action that we might follow, 
or facts that we should attempt to de- 
velop in our survey. 

Status of the Newspaper Boy in Law 


The committee does not want to 
close this report without again en- 
phasizing what it has said so often 
before:—that publishers should care- 
fully check the operating conditions of 
their newspaper boys. The boys must 
be divested of any control by the pub- 
lisher if they are to be held in law, 
as independent contractors, and ff 
they are not so held, then they 
become employes subject to the va 
rious restrictive laws governing em- 
ployment such as Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, Social Security, etc. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Howarp W. Stopcutit, Chairman 
James E. Chappell A. L. Miller 
H. H. Conland A. V. Miller 
Chas. J. Lilley Linwood I. Noyes 


ANA TO MOVE 


After April 23, the Association 0 
National Advertisers, Inc., will be it 
new and larger quarters on the 25th 
oe of 285 Madison Avenue, New 

ork. 
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wei a safely... 


® For all of us who have boys in the armed 
forces, the two happiest words we can hear 
or read today are these —‘‘Arrived Safely.” 


We on the New York Central salute the men 
of the Merchant Marine who, day in and 
day out, in peril of bombs above, torpedoes 
and mines below, are so gallantly 
performing their mission of carrying your 
sons and daughters—and ours—overseas. 


We know how heavy is that responsibility. 
For in addition to the 16,834 employees 
of the Central now in the armed services, 
the sons and daughters of more than 

9,500 other employees have gone to war! 


And we know how great that transportation 
task is. Because it is our job, as part 

of America’s great transportation system, 
not only to help carry these millions 

of men and women from home to camp, 
and from camp to embarkation port— 
but to bring to the dock-side, on time, 
an average of 16,000 pounds of supplies 
and equipment for every soldier! 

Yet, America’s transportation system has 
still another vital responsibility— 

that of carrying essential civilian freight 
and essential civilian passengers, and... 
despite the fact that both passenger 

and freight volume are now double 

their 1939 level, that job is being done— 
thanks to the wholehearted cooperation 
of shippers, Army, Navy and Office of 


Defense Transportation. 


When you realize this double job is being 
done with limited additional equipment— 
we believe you will see why occasionally 
you may not secure just the 
accommodations you desire on the 
particular train you had in mind, 

or even on the day most convenient to you. 


By travelling during the week instead of 
the week-end . . . by cancelling reservations 
immediately, when your plans change, 

so someone else may take your place... 
you, as a civilian will contribute to the 

full utilization of available accommodations 
—and immeasurably aid America’s trans- 
portation system in carrying out its 
assignment of primary supply line 

to a nation at war. 


New York Central 


ONE OF AMERICAS RA/ROAOS 
ENTRAL] 
Say _ ts un/TED FoR VICTORY / 


* BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x* 
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ANPA Expects ODT To Modify 
Order on Newsprint Loading 


Traffic Department Also Trying to Get 


Recognition of Some Newspaper Needs 
In Gasoline Rationing, Report Says 


HOW the Traffic Department of the 

ANPA coped with the problems of 
newsprint transportation in wartime 
and the gasoline rationing orders 
which affected every newspaper pub- 
lisher during the past year was told 
in its annual report submitted this 
week. 

Signed by E. J. Vohs, manager, the 
report said the Traffic department still 
is endeavoring to secure recognition 
of some newspaper needs which up to 
now have been ignored in the gasoline 
rationing regulations. “Particularly it 
is felt that some reporters should be 
given ‘C’ books, giving them a pre- 
ferred mileage status,” he said. 


Some Concessions Granted 

Some concessions were granted to 
newspapers as a result of conferences 
by Mr. Vohs in Washington to obtain 
modifications of gasoline rationing reg- 
ulations. One of these was the “return 
load” concession; another was relaxa- 
tion of the one delivery per day order. 

Full compliance with the ODT order 
that freight cars must be loaded to full 
visible or marked weight capacity is 
“impossible, because of hazard to per- 
sons and lading,” in the case of some 
newsprint paper, particularly three- 
quarter size rolls, the report said. Rec- 
ommendations regarding loading of 
newsprint paper were sent to the 
WPB’s Transportation Committee for 
approval by a committee composed of 
the ANPA Traffic Manager and mill 
traffic managers. “The matter still is 
under consideration and we anticipate 
that these recommendations will be 
approved,” Mr. Vohs said. “If so, all 
rolls of newsprint paper 48 inches 
would be exempt from the original 
maximum carloading order.” 

The complete report follows: 

2 + 7 s 


Complete Report 

During the past year the Traffic De- 
partment has tried to carry on the ef- 
ficient and diligent methods that have 
been exemplified since its inception. 
The problems which have confronted 
the department have been more diver- 
sified than in previous years due to 
efforts to conserve all modes of trans- 
portation in accordance with the all- 
out war effort. 

Extreme vigilance has been and still 
is necessary. The many changes, re- 
sulting from orders issued by the vari- 
ous governmental departments and bu- 
reaus, involving transportation by rail, 
water, motor vehicle and air, need 
constant watching. Strenuous efforts 
on part of the department during the 
past year, it is hoped, have brought 
about favorable results in most cases 
so far as the interests of the publishers 
are concerned. 


Rationing continues to be one of the 
most important matters. Up to the 
time of last year’s convention, tires 
and motor equipment had already 
been rationed—the tires beginning Jan. 
5, 1942; passenger automobiles March 
2, 1942; and motor trucks March 9, 
1942. On July 9, 1942 rationing of 
bicycles was begun. 

Mileage Rationing 

Gasoline rationing first became ef- 
fective in the 17 eastern seaboard 
states and the District of Columbia on 
May 15, and nation-wide gasoline ra- 


tioning on Dec. 1, 1942 when it became 
a part of the mileage rationing pro- 
gram. 

Publishers were obliged to put into 
effect many measures designed to con- 
serve mileage and after a survey 
ANPA bulletins carried a report of 
some of the steps taken to reduce 
mileage and conserve tires and rubber. 

Various amendments have been is- 
sued to the Gasoline Rationing Regu- 
lations, but efforts are still being made 
to secure recognition of some news- 
paper needs which up to now have 
been ignored. Particularly it is felt 
that some reporters should be given 
“C” books, giving them a preferred 
mileage status. Bulletins will continue 
to keep publishers advised of develop- 
ments in the Mileage Rationing pro- 
gram. 

On May 15, 1942 the Office of De- 
fense Transportation issued several 
orders having for their purpose the 
conservation of motor equipment, as 
well as rubber and gasoline. Most im- 
portant to publishers was ODT Order 
No. 6 covering local deliveries of mo- 
tor carriers. The original order was 
drastic in its application and would 
have worked a severe hardship on the 
delivery of newspapers. The Manager 
of the Traffic Department spent a great 
deal of time traveling between New 
York and Washington, D. C. to attend 
conferences with Government repre- 
sentatives in an effort to have the or- 
der modified in certain respects. Ef- 
forts were finally successful and cer- 
tain concessions were granted news- 
papers. The one-delivery per day 
provision was modified as outlined in 
our bulletins published at the time. 
The return-load provision was another 
concession. The order provided that 
trucks must arrange to have a 75% 
capacity load on their return to orig- 
inal starting point. Of course in the 
case of deliveries of newspapers, this 
was an impossibility and relief was 
granted. However, the provision that 
motor carriers reduce their mileage by 
25% (in the case of newspapers alter- 
natives were permitted under General 
Permit ODT 6-1) was general in its 
application, applying with equality to 
all carriers. 

Subsequently (as a matter of fact 
effective Aug. 1, 1942) General Order 
ODT No. 6, as well as General Permit 
No. 6-1 (applicable specifically to 
newspapers) were reissued as General 
Order ODT No. 17 and General Permit 
ODT No. 17-3, the latter also specific- 
ally applicable to delivery of newspa- 
pers. These are still effective. 

Certificates of War Necessity and 

Mileage Rationing 


Effective Dec. 1, 1942 the Office of 
Defense Transportation issued General 
Order ODT No. 21 in a further effort 
to conserve motor equipment, rubber 
and gasoline. As explained in various 
B Bulletins, under this order a Certi- 
ficate of War Necessity is required for 
all types of motor trucks and other 
rubber-tired vehicles for commercial 
use. 

The order has the effect of supple- 
menting General Order ODT No. 17 
referred to previously in this report. 

Making a thorough study of the or- 
der and answering the multitude of 
letters in connection with this subject 


consumed a great deal of the depart- 
ment’s time both prior and subsequent 
to its effective date. 

On Dec. 1, 1942 mileage rationing 
program for passenger automobiles 
went into effect. This had for its pur- 
pose the same idea of conservation as 
did the CWN order for commercial 
vehicles. 

Regulation of Freight Forwarders 

Effective May 16, 1942 the freight 
forwarding business was placed under 
the regulation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the same as are 
railroads, water lines and motor car- 
riers. This means that forwarders’ 
rates, rules and charges are now com- 
pletely regulated. 

Freight Rates on Newsprint Paper 

from North Pacific Coast Mills 
to California Points 

In May 1942 the North Pacific Coast 
railroads advised that they were pro- 
posing to increase rates on newsprint 
paper from North Pacific Coast origins 
to California points 10c per 100 pounds 
because they felt the existing rates 
were extremely low. In cooperation 
with the mills, the Traffic Department 
filed objection to this proposal. After 
lengthy consideration of the subject, 
the railroads in September 1942 de- 
cided to drop the matter of these pro- 
posed increases. Points in California 
that would have been particularly af- 
fected were Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Francisco. Based on a ton- 
nage of 76,528 tons of newsprint paper 
moving from North Pacific Coast mills 
to five publishers located at the points 
mentioned, the increased rates would 
have meant an increase of $153,056 in 
freight charges. There was more ton- 
nage involved but, lacking accurate 
figures, we are merely showing poten- 
tial savings to five California news- 
paper publishers. 

It was only through showings made 
by the mills and the ANPA Traffic 
Department that the railroads aban- 
doned the idea of increasing these 
rates. 

Rates on Newspapers in Baggage Car 

Service via Illinois Terminal RR. 


The 1942 report of the Traffic De- 
partment made reference to the at- 
tempt of the Illinois Terminal Railroad 
to increase rates on newspapers in 
baggage car service via its line. The 
rates originally filed to become effec- 
tive March 14, 1942 were suspended 
until Oct. 12, 1942. In the meantime 
on July 13, 1942 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ordered the pro- 
ceeding discontinued. It was through 
the Traffic Department’s showing that 
the rate increase of 5c per 100 pounds 
was cancelled. This action saved six 
publishers who sent us tonnage figures 
and who use the Illinois Terminal 
Railroad services almost $1,000 an- 
nually. 

Rates on Newspaper Supplements from 
Parsons, Pa. to New York and 
New Jersey Points 

The Middle Atlantic States motor 
carriers proposed to increase the rates 
on newspaper supplements from Par- 
sons, Pa. to New York and New Jersey 
points by various amounts effective 
Dec. 22, 1942. The ANPA Traffic De- 
partment among others filed a petition 


with the Interstate Commerce Com, 
mission requesting suspension of the 
increased rates. To enable an inves. 
tigation to be made of the subject, the 
Commission suspended the rates unt] 
Aug. 22, 1943. On March 23, 1943 the 
Interstate Commerce ‘Commission oy. 
dered the discontinuance of the Pro- 
ceeding, allowing the present rates to 
remain in effect. A rough estimate 
indicates that publishers in the area 
affected were saved approximately 
$6,500 per year in_ transportation 
charges. 

Freight Rates on Newsprint Paper 
from Eastern Canadian Points 
to Southeastern United States 

In the past several months, the sub. 
ject of rates on newsprint paper from 
eastern Canadian points to Southeast. 
ern United States points has been 
brought up at different times. The 
railroads have made proposals which 
to some points would result in jp. 
creases while to other points decreases 
would result. The shippers have pro. 
posed a different basis which would 
involve no increased rates. The sub- 
ject is still pending. 

This whole matter is an outgrowth 
of the General Newsprint Freight Rate 
Investigation which proceeding was 
decided by the ICC in November 19% 
when the Commission ordered a gen. 
eral adjustment of the rates on news- 
print paper. However, no action was 
taken by the railroads at that time be. 
cause the tonnage was moving by wa- 
ter and there was no necessity for 
publishing rail rates from eastern Can- 
ada to Southeastern United State 
points. Now that water transporta- 
tion is, to a large extent, unavailable, 
the railroads are attempting to take 
care of the situation. We are actively 
watching the matter and will take all 
steps to protect the interests of the 
newspaper publishers. 

Reopening of Ex Parte 148—Increased 
Rates and Charges 1942 

As advised in B Bulletins, the ICC 
granted the railroads of the country a 
6% emergency increase in freight rates 
effective March 18, 1942. In December 
1942, at the request of the Office of 
Price Administration, this proceeding 
was reopened, OPA seeking to have 
the increases cancelled, the contention 
being that the earnings of the carriers 
were too high. Additional testimony 
was offered by the railroads and ship- 
pers. (The ANPA had stated its posi- 
tion in the original proceeding as per 
B Bulletin No. 5-1942, Jan. 7). 

The Commission has now suspended 
the increases effective May 15, 194. 
The suspension will remain in effect 
until Jan. 1, 1944 when the matter may 
be subject to further consideration. 
Leave of Absence for Former Trafic 

Manager Cooke 

On Aug. 11, 1942 former Traffic Man- 
ager R. A. Cooke was granted a leave 
of absence. He is now serving with 
the armed forces. Your present Traf- 
fic Manager took over Mr. Cooke’ 
duties at that time and is making every 
effort to keep up the good record of 
the Traffic Department. 

Maximum Carloading of Freight Cars 

In an effort to obtain the greatest 
utilization of freight car equipment, 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
issued General Order ODT-18 effective 
Nov. 1, 1942. The order provided that 
freight cars must be loaded to full visi- 
ble or marked weight eapacity. I 
the case of newsprint paper, especially 
the % size rolls, it was impossible, be- 
cause of hazard to persons and lading, 
to comply fully with the order. Repre- 
sentations were made to ODT by the 
ANPA Traffic Department, in conjunc- 
tion with several of the paper mills 
to secure adjustment of this feature. 
Several out of town conferences weft 
held. ODT subsequently provided that 

(Continued on page 92) 
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that you should know about 


: SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


TO 
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WENT Y years ago, Harvey S. Firestone said “Americans should 
he produce their own rubber.” That statement started a chain of events 


=. that changed the course of history. 


en- 
ws- After a world-wide survey of areas where rubber could be grown under 
was e ° ° . . 

be. American control and protection, Firestone established rubber plantations 


for in the West African republic of Liberia — one of the few sources from 
an- 
ates 
rta- 
ws Working with his close personal friend, Thomas A. Edison, Mr. Firestone 
e 
vely investigated many types of domestic plants as possible sources of rubber 
: all e P 
the and pioneered the study and development of synthetic rubber products. 


which our country is still able to get natural rubber. 


sed As a result of these years of research, Firestone built in 1933 the FIRST 
Icc synthetic rubber airplane tires for our armed forces. In 1940, Firestone 
a bn built synthetic rubber passenger car tires in its factory at the New York 
- World’s Fair and began the production of its own synthetic rubber, called 
ling Butaprene, the same type that was later adopted by the Government. In 


rave 


tion 1942, Firestone became the FIRST company to produce synthetic rubber 
= in a Government-owned plant and this same plant later became the FIRST 


hip to produce synthetic rubber using Butadiene made from grain alcohol. 
osi- 


- Naturally you would like to know how soon you will be able to get tires 
96. made of synthetic rubber for your car. Frankly, we do not know. But of 


ffect 





this you may be sure when the Government does release a supply for’ 
ss civilian use, Firestone Tires will contain, as always, that priceless ingredient 
ame . e ° 

of unsurpassed experience that has made them the champions in safety 


fan- and long mileage. 


‘ral- And after the war? Who can say? Perhaps, in addition to tires for all types 
very of vehicles, thousands of products not even thought of today or now being 
do fabricated from other materials will be made with the TRIED AND 
Cars PROVED synthetic rubber — FIRESTONE BUTAPRENE. 


Chairman | 
THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
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Charles Corte, 
Acme Photog, Was 
Shell-Shocked 


Letter to Manager Dorman 
Reveals Incident . . . Brings 
Wounded List to 56 

By JACK PRICE 


The list of 55 wounded newspaper- 
men and photographers covering the 
war, as given by E & P, in last week’s 
issue, is now 56. The addition to the 
wounded correspondents is Charles 
Corte, Acme’s staff cameraman, who 
this week reported his hospitalization 
for shell-shock. In a letter to Bob 
Dorman, manager of Acme Newspic- 
tures, Corte mentions his injury as 
though he had suffered only with a 
slight cold. 

Corte’s letter is one of the most in- 
teresting we have received from a 
photographer covering the war fronts. 
He gives us a first hand report of the 
difficulties that beset the cameraman’: 
mind about the problems concerning 
the delivery of his photographs to his 
office. 

Human Angle 

Without indulging in personal ex- 
ploits (and the chances are that he 
has had many), Corte presents a thor- 
oughly human angle of his work as 
war photographer. Although his 
shell-shock injury could have been 
more serious than he relates, certainly 
he has not lost his sense of humor. 

Corte started his career in the news 
photographic profession almost ten 
year ago as a motorcycle dispatch 
rider for Acme. He learned to use a 
camera and to make himself useful 
in the dark rooms, thence to the staff 
as a full-fledged photographer. He 
was sent abroad last October, landing 
in England where he stayed for a 
month, then on to Tunisia where he 
went directly to the front where he 
has been continuously. 

Because of the nature of the letter 
we are presenting it in this column 
just as it was received by Bob Dor- 
man: 

“With the American troops in Mak- 
nassy.... 

“IT have just received your letter of 
Feb. 22nd. many thanks, mail is price- 
less here, the check however has not 
caught up with me yet. Luckily, I’m 
in with a swell bunch of men and 
manage to keep an interesting list on 
how much I owe, and what kidding I 
take for it. 

“Bob, I would appreciate knowing 
what pictures have shown up, I can 
duplicate features on nurses in the 
field, the ones that were torpedoed 
and wore men’s clothes in the front 
lines, artillery action, infiltration 
(when occurs), by infantry on enemy 
positions, vehicles and men plodding 
through muddy fields, how men live 
in front lines, and others that I’ve sent 
in from the field. I managed to get 
plenty of film, so can re-shoot them 
in the event they have not yet arrived. 

“T was told by the PRO officers, 
that the shipping problem has been 
successfully dealt with and that the 
stuff gets through okay now, when 
the final push starts we can be as- 
sured of rapid delivery to Washing- 
ton. The last shipment, when Ed 
Beattie and I entered Gafsa with the 
infantry, was rather dull, we did not 
encounter any opposition, as the Ital- 
ians had deserted the place during 
the night, and left a few mines for 
delaying action, today, I shipped the 
Sened and Maknassy pix, that was 
another place we expected resistance 
from ground troops, but no dice. 
However, I hope we contact the Jerry 
soon, so that I can get close action. 

“I think that T know how you feel, 


when you say, ‘you wish you were | 
here,’ Bob, it’s the greatest show on | 
earth, even if you have to keep div- | 
ing into ditches whenever you see a 
plane, or the fact that your heart | 
pumps like hell during shelling, it’s | 
swell. An idea of what goes on is: | 
Ernie Pyle and I were in the field | 
in front of Faid Pass, the day that we 

were forced to withdraw to Sbeitla, | 
and Kasserine. The Jerry 88’s and | 
Stukas made things pretty hot, and | 
although it was a cold day, I for one | 
was sweating. It was too dark to 
shoot much, but you become a fluent | 
user of nautical terms. 

“We once stopped at a town in the | 
North that had a bit of typhus in it, | 
I didn’t want to drink any water there, 
so we went to a nearby monastery 
that we had heard sold vin rouge, a 
guy dressed in what I thought were 
Arab clothes came to the door and 
in poor Arabic tried to tell him what 
we wanted, he looked at me a while 
and then in pure Scotch brogue asked 
me what did I want. was my face red, 
from that day on I address all people 
in French only. There are many 
things that have happened, but, they 
are on censorship list, so will have to | 
wait. I did come pretty close to cash- 
ing in once, had to take a neurological 
for shell-shock and what have you, 
but it came out okay. 

“We lead a typical soldier’s life, up 
at dawn, visit all the GP’s and try 
to get a comprehensive picture of ac- 
tion, then head for the most logical 
spot, of course, that doesn’t always 
pan out, but you keep trying. I was 
told that a wire service picked up 
the story of my mule back ride behind 
enemy lines to get pix of shelling | 
Heidous, from now on I'll ride camels 
—no more mules. . 

“I have a mission scheduled for 
early tomorrow, and one in a Boston 
bomber in the near future, from which 
I hope to get some good shots, and am 
still watching for the joining of the 
American and 8th British armies.” 


New Priority 


THE order of the WPB, Feb. 9, 1943, | 

CMP Regulation No. 5, places print- 
ing and publishing under Schedule 
11. This order entitles them to apply 
an AA-2X priority for all flash and 
flood lamp needs in accordance with | 
the definition “operating supplies.” 

As we interpret the orders in this 
regulation and that of No. 5A issued 
March 19, 1943, newspapers regardless 
of whether they are weeklies, bi- 
weeklies or dailies may with picture 
syndicates use the AA-2X priority 
for flash-bulbs, instead of the old pri- 
orities which were not available to | 
all newspapers. It also appears that | 
the purchaser may buy as many lamps 
as were bought in the same period of 
last year providing that there has not 
been an increase of buying of other 
critical materials. 


Photog Attacked 


AL MOSSE, Chicago Sun photogra- 

pher, was attacked by Frank Dia- 
mond, brother-in-law of Al Capone, 
when Mosse snapped his picture dur- 
ing a courtroom recess in connection 
with the hearing of the government’s 
petition to remove six associates of 
the late Frank “The Enforcer” Nitti 
to New York for the movie extortion 
trial. 

Beetle-browed Diamond had pre- 
viously kept his face covered with a 
handkerchief. Alert Mosse caught the 
defendant momentarily off guard. He 
snapped the picture and the flash 
caused Diamond to go into a rage, 
swinging a chair at the Sun camera- 
man. During the uproar, in which 
Mosse was gouged in the eye, other 
Chicago photographers were able to | 
get the first “open shots” of Diamond, 
who had kept his face under cover. 
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By Your Sacrifice 


@ Thousands in the armed forces are shooting with 
cameras .. . capturing pictures vitolly needed for 
training, intelligence and war propaganda ... de- 
pending heavily on Wabash Photolamps. 


Only through the sacrifices demanded of you has it 
been possible to keep enough “flash ammunition” roll- 


ing up to our photofronts for the men who need it most. 


WABASH 


“FIRST IN FLASH’’ 
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In keeping with the tradition established 
during World War I, Graflex is again train- 
ing Army personnel in Combat Photographic 
Practices and Maintenance of Combat Photo- 
graphic Equipment. This “huddle” around a 
Graflex instructor shows the interest in details 
taken by students at the U. S. Army Signal 
Corps-Graflex Photo-Mechanical School. 















The “hnow-How Speeds Victory 


Our fighting cameramen need specialized training as well as Owners of GRAFLEX and GRAPHIC Cameras will find the 


dependable equipment. In addition to the production of ever- Graflex Customized reNEWal Plan a definite method of pro- 
panne, es of essential cameras and photographic longing camera life. Take full advantage of this service plan 
equipment, Graflex is contributing to the vitally important 


, . 3 now. 
educational program which assures the most efficient use of 


Bich materiel. And, for information that will help you make better pictures 
In your personal photographic work, the “know-how” in with less waste, get these valuable books — Graphic Graflex 
he proper use and care of your valuable cameras and equip- Photography ($4) and Photographic Enlarging ($1.95) ob- 
ent is more important today than ever before. Conservation tainable from your Graflex Dealer. 


the wartime watch-word. Take every step necessary to con- 
trve vital materials, to avoid waste, to safeguard and preserve 
he life of your precious equipment. Buy U. O. War Honds! 


The Army-Navy “E” Flag, for high achievement in the 

production of war equipment, flies over the Graflex GRAFLEX 

plant. To every member of the Graflex organization it : 

ts a symbol of work well done—and a challenge to Dn --bimiuny 
MAL* f 

greater accomplishment. SCAMER AS 


.. FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N. Y,, U. 5. A. 
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ing to Fred S. Ferguson, president of 
NEA-Acme. He pointed out that con- 
siderable photographic equipment has 
been lost or hopelessly damaged dur- 
ing the coverage of the various fronts. 
Last spring Jonathan Rice lost all of 
his equipment when a boat in which 
he and others were being transferred 
from ship to ship capsized. Rice was 
picked up, but was unable to rescue 
his equipment. 

P. L. Prattis, executive editor, Pitts- 
burgh Courier, which has four ac- 
credited correspondents covering ac- 
tivities of Negro troops, plus an un- 
accredited English reporter who has 
represented it in London since the 
war began, said: “We have been un- 
able to purchase insurance on any of 
our correspondents. We propose to 
take care of those injured in service 
or of the families of those killed in 
service.” 

Provides Internment Insurance 

Mutual Broadcasting System said it 
provides an accident policy for war 
correspondents which provides bene- 
fits that are twice those required by 
the Illinois statutes as provided for 
under workmen’s compensation. Mut- 
wal also indemnifies its war corres- 
pondents under the following new pro- 
vision: When interned by an enemy 
alien (Nazi or Japanese), if the in- 
ternment is for more than four weeks, 
the policyholder is paid $50 a week 
from the date his internment started, 
up to a maximum of 200 weeks. This 
would mean $10,000 indemnification if 
a reporter covered by such a policy 
were interned for four years. 

Mutual said the bulk of the war 
correspondents it employs are attached 
to newspapers or news services and 
are engaged overseas. The problem 
of hiring them is not acute, according 
to MBS, because they are already ac- 
credited either by the War or Navy 
Departments. Arrangements for ob- 
taining permission from their newspa- 
per employers are handled direct in 
this country by MBS. 

NBC and CBS, however, have staffs 
composed largely of their own accred- 
ited staff men. 

In the dispersal story last week, the 
list of CBS staffs inadvertently was 
omitted, although its men were com- 
puted in the total of staffers abroad. 

The CBS list follows: 

North Africa—Edward R. Murrow (at 
present in Algiers, but to return to London), 
Charles Collingwood and Winston Burdett, at 
Algiers. 

Europe—Robert Trout, John Daly and Paul 
Manning, London; William Downs, Moscow; 
Gunnar Paulsson, Iceland. 

Neutral capitals—Howard K. Smith, Berne; 
Bernard Valery, Stockholm. 

Middle East (out of Cairo)—Farnsworth 
Fowle; also Chester Morrison, Chicago Sun, 
who fills in for CBS. 

Southwest Pacific—George Moorad, Austra- 
la. 

South Pacific—Webley Edwards, Honolulu. 

China—James Stewart, Chungking. 

Alaska—William Gilman, Juneau. 

Temporarily on leave—William J. Dunn 
from SW Pacific. 


What proportion of the correspond- 


to war assignments. Also, there has 
been a moderate turnover of war per- 
sonnel abroad, with men shifting from 
newspapers to agencies, agencies to 
newspaper and radio jobs, which made 
the task of ascertaining the number of 
ex-correspondents all the more diffi- 
cult, since these men still are report- 
ing the war but for a different organ- 
ization. 
Additional Lists 


Several lists which did not appear in 
last week’s compilation of present and 
former war reporters follow : 

United Press—Now on leave or in other 
fields: Robert Bellaire, on leave; Wallace 
Carroll, now with OWI; Henry Gorrell, va- 
cationing in South Africa; Richard D. Me 
Millan, on leave in England to write a book; 
Frederick Ocechsner, former European man- 
ager at Berlin who was interned and repatri- 
ated last May, now with OSS; Frank H. 
Bartholomew, who was in Pacific and has 
resumed post as U.P. vice-president on Pacific 
Coast; Joe Alex Morris, formerly in London, 
who has resumed as foreign editor in New 
York bureau; Richard C. Wilson, now on 
U.P.’s Washington staff; Joe James Custer, 
vacationing; Joseph Grigg, now on Washing- 
ton staff but who may return abroad; John 
Mecklin, on New York staff awaiting reassign- 
ment; Livingston Pomeroy, in Army; Harold 
A. Peters, left U.P.; Glen M. Stadler, left 
U.P.; Jan Yindrich, now with exiled govern- 
ments’ organization in London; William 
Downs, left U.P.; Charles Collingwood, left 
U. P.; Richard Hottelet, now with OWI, and 
Ben Ames, with OWI. 

INS—Former war correspondents include: 
Ralph B. Jordan, ex-South Pacific, who re- 
signed to becéme managing editor of Salt Lake 
City Deseret News early this year; Merrill 
Mueller, who covered Middle East, Dutch East 
Indies and Australia for INS and who is now 
with Newsweek in Africa; Larry Meier, for- 


merly of the London staff, now with Look; 
W. W. Chaplin, formerly in New Delhi and 
Moscow, now with NBC; and James L. Kil- 
gallen, who was six months in the Pacific war 
zone and now is working out of New York 
headquarters. 

New York Herald Tribune—Joseph Newman, 
Tokyo correspondent who was on a ship bound 
for Honolulu, which he reached safely at the 
time of Pearl Harbor, to be added to former 
war correspondents. 

PM—Former war correspondents: Robert 
Neville, who was foreign editor and roving 
correspondent for PM in the Orient, now a 
lieutenant with U. S. armed forces in Africa 
and is editor of North African edition of the 
Stars and Stripes, and Ralph Ingersoll, who 
is editor of PM (on leave with U. S. armed 
forces) was PM’s correspondent in England 
during the blitz and also did a world tour as 
its correspondent. At last reports Mr. Inger- 
soll was in London. 


Other addenda not published last 
week includes: 

New York Times—Total captured and in- 
terned is four instead of three, with addition 
of Douglas Robertson, taken at Shanghai and 
repatriated last August on Gripsholm. Rob- 
bertson is now in New York on the Times 
staff. 

New Yorker—Emily Hahn taken at Hong 
Kong and later repatriated. (This addition 
increases total Captured in Action and Still 
Held After Pearl Harbor) from 9 to 10. 

Life (photographers)—Hart Preston is in 
Pretoria, South Africa, making the number 
now abroad 12 instead of 11. Five others 
home on leave bring Life’s total of war 
photographers to 17, or 10 more than Life is 
required to have under the Still Pool agree- 
ment. 


Radio Coverage Limited 
In discussing coverage difficulties, 
Lester Gottlieb of MBS said: 
“Transmission facilities create con- 
stant problems. Broadcasting is lim- 





ents back from overseas assignments 


will go abroad again in the near or 
distant future is difficult to say. Eb1- 
tor & PUBLISHER estimates the number 
of former war correspondents not 
listed in last week’s compilation at 
possibly 100—including those serving 
in the armed forces, those in journal- 
ism not connected with war coverage, 
those in government jobs or in posi- 
tions where it is unlikely that they 
will go out again to cover the war, 
and those who have not been reas- 
signed abroad after being home for 
some months. 

In some cases it was not stated 
whether or not staffers might return 


ma 


MURDER! WE'RE SURROUNDED! 


Draws especially for Epiton & Pustisuer by Paul Battenfield, Chicago Times. 


ited to locations with trang 
powerful enough to beam direct jg 
U. S. or to foreign transmitters 
relay for re-broadcast to the J] 
Transmission is also limited to ¢ 
times of the day for best 

is occasionally limited by the se 
of the foreign transmitter which 
not accommodate American radig 
terests at the times sought after, 
cifieally the Egyptian Marconi (y 
Cairo finds its short wave tran, 
constantly overloaded serving 
can, British and Egyptian int 
Negotiations are constantly being 
ducted to have American in 
bow to the convenience of the d 
tic interests. 

“Increased calls upon g 
transmitters place regular point 
point broadcasting in a state of op. 
stant jeopardy. Official dispatches fp. 
quently have precedence over gm. 
mercial calls, eliminating commeny 
contact. " 

Epiror & PUBLISHER’S s 
early this year that official Tecag. 
nition be given heroic deeds of yy 
correspondents received impetus wij 
legislation toward that end in Wa. 
ington. Details of the bill introduy 
by Rep. Dewey, Republican, of Jj. 
nois, are carried elsewhere in this, 
sue. In his tribute to the war com 
spondents he called them “dnpuy 
and unheralded heroes.” 


In Ottawa, Canadian Press » 
ported, no consideration has be 
given to authorizing the award day 
military decoration or the creationd 
any special award. The most 
decoration open to Canadian ¢ 
is of recent creation, the George Cm 
It ranks with the Victoria Crogg, ty 
highest military award for wh 
Next to it comes the George 
Certain other civilian decorations 
might be granted, including membe. 
ship in the Order of the British 
pire. 

Five American correspondents a 
now en route to Sweden as guess 
the Swedish government in “4 
cation for our entertainment, 
year, of a group of Swedish jot 
ists. Selected by the Swedish 
bassy, they are: Raymond CI 
Scripps Howard Newspaper All 
Elmer Peterson, NBC; Charles G 
Christian Science Monitor; 
W. Childs, St. Louis Post-D 
and Blair Bolles, Washington Star. 

Hill at Tunisia Juncture — 

Russell Hill, New York 
Tribune, was the only war 
who witnessed the historic june 
of the British Eighth Army and 
Second U. S. Army Corps in 
15 miles southeast of El Guettar 
the afternoon of April 7 (See B& 
April 10, p. 8). Hill tagged 
a jeep with a British Army ph toe 
rapher, Sergeant Adrian Acland, ¥ 
apparently made the pictures of 
event reported earlier by E. & P. 
dispatch eye-witnessing the 
was not received in New York 
week until after E & P. went to ” 

UP. told Eprror & Pusiisum # 
week that Harold Guard, one 
three correspondents who were 
dered back to Australia for 
an order of General Macé 
against participating in op 
flights (see E. & P., March 20, B 
has left New Guinea. He h 
mained on U.P.’s plea that it h 
one available to replace him 
Vern Haugland, AP, and Lee} 
Atta, INS, went back to Australi 
February. 

Douglas Amaron, Canadian 
London correspondent, has 
to Canada on leave after two 
half years in Britain. 
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Vacancies Exceed Help 


Available Three to One 


ANPA Schools of Journalism Committee 
Reports Less Than 1,100 Graduates Will 
Be Available for Estimated 4,700 Jobs in “43 


WITH 4,700 estimated staff vacancies 

in sight, less than 1,100 graduates 
from schools of journalism will be 
available for newspaper work in 1943, 
the ANPA report on Schools of Jour- 
nalism, presented to the members this 
week, pointed out. It stated also, that 
various means have been adopted by 
journalism schools to relieve the man- 
power shortage, in cooperation with 
the National Council on Professional 
Education for Journalism. 

To meet the emergency, the report 
said, a number of departments of jour- 
nalism will undertake with young 
women of exceptional aptitude and 
promise to give journalism courses of 
six, nine and 12 months. Regular four- 
year courses have been accelerated, 
the report continued, and journalism 
students in most institutions may now 
get their bachelor’s degrees in two 
and two-thirds or three calendar years 
instead of the usual four. 

“Cooperating with newspapers in 
the manpower crisis has been the 
journalism school’s chief program this 
year,” the report stated. 

The complete report of the commit- 
tee follows: 

* 
Complete Report 

Members who are concerned about 
manpower prospects have been look- 
ing for and receiving assistance from 
the journalism schools. Problems 
were brought into clear focus at the 
meeting of the National Council on 
Professional Education for Journal- 
ism in Chicago last January 8th. The 
Council’s membership consists of one 
each from ANPA, ASNE, SNPA and 
IDPA, and five heads of journalism 
schools. 

Preceding this meeting a nation- 
wide newspaper manpower shortage 
study was conducted by the Secretary 
of the Council. This, with a summary 
of prospective journalism school grad- 
uates, presented a serious picture. 
With 4,700 estimated staff vacancies in 
sight, less than 1,100 graduates of 
journalism schools will be available 
for newspaper work in 1943. 

The figures of 1942 deaths in the 
daily and weekly field as compiled 
and released from Chicago gave addi- 
tional evidence of the urgency of find- 
ing and training replacements not sub- 
ject to Selective Service calls. 

The remedial measures suggested by 
the Council were confined to the 
brains - professional - administrative 
groups as distinguished from news- 
paper mechanical personnel. 

War Programs Cited 

Most of the members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism who met with 
the Council announced accelerated 
courses. To meet the emergency a 
number of departments of journalism 
will undertake with young women of 
exceptional aptitude and promise to 
give journalism courses of 6, 9, and 
12 months. Regular four-year courses 
have been accelerated. Journalism 
students in most institutions may now 
get their bachelor’s degrees in two 
and two-thirds or three calendar years 
instead of the usual four. 

Special one and two-year programs 
open to freshmen and sophomores are 
now being offered journalism students. 
The understanding with short-course 
students generally will be that they 


leave for an interneship on a news- 
paper, with plan to return for their 
degree. 

Schools continuing strictly at grad- 
uate school level are preparing to take 
more women and 4-F men students in 
journalism. 


This rapid training of women for 
the more pressing vacancies in news 
and advertising departments where 
most trained replacements are needed, 
presumes the active participation of 
alert newspaper managements. 


Cooperating with newspapers in the 
manpower crisis has been the jour- 
nalism schools’ chief program this 
year. 

Trained Women Needed 


The survival of many newspapers 
apparently depends upon trained 
women as replacements. Aid of news- 
papers individually and of the news- 
paper associations in recruiting quali- 
fied young women for the accelerated 
journalism school training is now ex- 
pected by the schools who have put 
themselves in line to serve in the 
emergency. Many newspapers are re- 
ported to be helping to build up stu- 
dent personnel on a regional basis,— 
working with nearby journalism 
schools. 

Keen interest in self-preservation is 
expected to arouse others. College 
and normal school graduates with ap- 
titude and interest in newspaper work 
will be found in the application files 
of practically every member of our 
Association. Others can be found ac- 
tive in college publications and press 
clubs. Helping such young women to 
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learn of journalism school facilities in 
the area, and encouraging them by 
letter, interview, and advertisement to 
consider the advantages of such train- 
ing —is obviously one of our more 
essential activities this month and 
next, and for the duration. The news- 
paper members of the National Coun- 
cil respectfully call this need and 
obligation to the members’ attention. 

The Council recommended that the 
subject of the ANPA Journalism 
Award for 1944 be “Newspaper 
Achievements and Responsibilities in 
Post-War Re-adjustment”; that eligi- 
bility rules be liberalized in certain 
respects; that the closing date be as 
late as possible in January, 1944, and 
that medallions for second and third 
places be awarded. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DAVID W. HOWE, 
ANPA Representative. 


LAND PLANE IN STREET 


As no airfield was available, Walter 
Rosser, staff photographer of the 
Birmingham News Age-Herald, and 
his pilot landed their plane in the 
street when they flew up last week to 
get pictures of the tornado damage at 
Hackleburg, Ala., which was all but 
blown away with a $500,000 damage. 
The plane was piloted by Charles 
Preston, formerly staff photographer 
for the Birmingham Post, now oper- 
ator of the Central Park Airport in 
Birmingham. After shooting several 
aerial views, Rosser said Preston set 
the plane down without mishap and a 
number of ground views were made. 


CHANGES FOLIO LINES 


The Chicago Herald-American has 
eliminated eight-column folio lines 
and has gone to two or three-column 
folios at the top of the page, in the 
interest of newsprint conservation. It 
is estimated that elimination of eight- 
column folio lines will save approxi- 
mately 2,000 agate lines of space in the 
average daily issue. 





Expect Modification 
Of ODT Order 


continued from page 86 





where loading worked a hazard to per- 
sons or lading, special permits would 
be granted upon application to load 
without complying with the require- 
ments of the order. 

A set of recommendations as to load- 
ing newsprint paper was sent to the 
Transportation Committee of the War 
Production Board, who in turn sub- 
mitted them to ODT for approval, by 
a committee composed of mill traffic 
managers and the ANPA Traffic Man- 
ager. The matter is still under con- 
sideration and we anticipate that these 
recommendations will be approved. If 
so, all rolls of newsprint paper 48 
inches or over would be exempt from 
the original maximum carloading or- 
der. 

Transportation Tax 


As a part of the 1942 Revenue Law, 
there was included a provision that 
transportation of passengers should be 
subject to a 10% tax, effective Nov. 1, 
1942, and the transportation of pro- 
perty subject to a 3% tax, effective 
Dec. 1, 1942. After the law became 
effective, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration issued an order that the 3% 
transportation tax should be treated 
not as a tax, which could be passed on, 
but as a rate increase which could not 
be passed on. An exception to this 
order included shipments of newsprint 
paper, so that the transportation tax 
on newsprint shipments may be passed 
on as a tax. 


Many publishers asked if the 
amounts paid to contract carriers were 
also subject to tax, and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue regulations, when 
issued, answered that question in the 
affirmative. Efforts were made to cover 
all information about this tax in ANPA 
bulletins, and questions not covered in 
the bulletins were handled by corres- 
pondence. 

ANPA-ICMA Safe-Driving Campaign 

During the past year the Traffic De- 
partment devoted much time to the 
second year of the safe-driving cam- 
paign. Quarterly reports of mileage 
and accidents are received from par- 
ticipants and a good deal of clerical 
work is necessary to record the stand- 
ings. As advised in previous bulle- 
tins, awards this year will be certi- 
ficates rather than plaques because of 
the impossibility, on account of the 
war, of obtaining materials for the 
manufacture of the plaques. 

Freight Bill Auditing 

The auditing service of the depart- 
ment has suffered somewhat because 
of the press of other current matters. 
However, we did audit a large number 
of bills and trust that in the future 
we will be able to devote more time to 
this important work. Bills that we 
now have in our possession will be 
returned to members as promptly as 
they are audited. 

The Traffic Department is anxious 
to be of service to all members and 
would appreciate the opportunity to be 
helpful in all matters relating to trans- 
portation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. J. Vous, Manager. 





Chandler Reports 
On Amendments 
To ANPA By-Laws 


Cites Two Bearing 
On Payment of Income, 
Capital Stock Taxes 


Norman Chandler, ANPA secretary, 
pointed out in his annual report this 
week that the membership had ap- 
proved two amendments to the asso. 
ciation’s by-laws seeking to clarify for 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue the 
ANPA’s operations in the association’s 
appeal for reconsideration of the By. 
reau’s previous ruling which calls on 
the association to pay annual income 
and capital stock taxes. 

The report of Mr. Chandler, who ig 
president of the Los Angeles Times, 
follows: 

* *€ & 

The ANPA secretary seldom finds it 
necessary to make a report to the an- 
nual meeting, but this year I want to 
report briefly about amendments that 
have been made to the ANPA by-laws, 

In 1933, the Association after having 
been exempted from the necessity of 
filing reports or paying taxes under 
the corporation income and capital 
stock provisions of the Revenue law, 
was confronted with a demand from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue that 
such taxes be paid. The ANPA 
claimed that it was exempt under the 
provision of the law which exempts 
“business leagues” but the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue ruled that the Asso- 
ciation did not qualify under that term 
as defined by the Bureau. Since 1933, 
therefore, the ANPA has paid out sub- 
stantial sums in income and capital 
stock taxes. 


Cites Two Amendments 


For a long time the Board of Diree- 
tors has been giving this matter seri- 
ous consideration in the belief that, as 
a matter of equity, the ANPA should 
not be required to pay income and 
capital stock taxes. Of course, the 
ANPA has no capital stock structure 
whatsoever. It was not organized for 
profit. It has never had any capital 
stock. It has never paid any dividends 
and under its charter it can pay no 
dividends. The holding of the Bureau 
requiring it to pay capital stock taxes 
was purely a technical one. The Board 
of Directors finally concluded to ap- 
peal to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue for a reconsideration of its previ- 
cus ruling, and in order that its case 
before the Bureau might be clarified 
in every respect the operations of the 
Association were carefully checked. 
As a result, two amendments to the 
by-laws were proposed by the Board 
of Directors for vote of the member- 
ship. 

I sent an explanatory letter to the 
membership Feb. 19, asking the mem- 
bers to vote on the proposed amend- 
ments, and by the middle of March a 
majority of the membership had indi- 
cated approval and the by-laws were 
amended accordingly. I will not take 
the time of the convention to detail 
the amendments because they were 
published in B Bulltein No. 12-1943, 
Feb. 18, and announcement of ratifica- 
tion was reported in B Bulletin No. 
21-1943, March 24. 

As secretary of the ANPA I want to 
draw attention to this action and to ex- 
press the thanks of the Board of Di- 
rectors to the membership for its 
prompt attention to this matter. 

NORMAN CHANDLER, Secretary. 


MAY RESUME 


The San Benito (Tex.) Light re 
cently suspended publication, but plans 
to revive the paper have been set in 
motion. 
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Day ArrTer Day, 4-engine, long-range LIBERATOR bombers 
are leaving their calling cards on every Axis front from 
Kiska to Wilhelmshaven. That’s why the LIBERATOR is 
making the headlines. 

The public—as well as the thousands of people who help 
build America’s warplanes, and more thousands whose sons, 
brothers, and friends are flying them—look to their news- 
papers for reports on the exploits of these planes. 

To your readers, the proper identification of the 
LIBERATOR as one of America’s two 4-engine long-range 
bombers, is a matter of high interest. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. * Vultee Field, Calif. * Fort Worth, Texas * New 
Orleans, La. * Nashville, Tenn. * Wayne, Mich. * Allentown, Penna. 
Tucson, Ariz. * Elizabeth City, N. C. * Louisville, Ky. * Miami, Fla. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 
Designers and builders of the LIBERATOR—(4-engine bomber), CORONADO—(patrol 
bomber), CATALINA—(patrol bomber), P4Y—(patrol bomber), LIBERATOR EXPRESS— 


(transport) VALIANT—(basic trainer), VENGEANCE—(dive bomber), SENTINEL—(“Flying 
Jeep”), RELIANT—(navigational trainer). 
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Newspapers 


Fate Rests 


On Newsprint Saving 


ANPA Committee Report Says Publishers Must 


Become Conscious of Problem... 


Sees No 


Shortage Under Orderly Buying and Inventory 


“THE FATE of many newspapers in 

months to come may well depend 
upon how newsprint conscious they 
become and how alert they are to ways 
of conserving newsprint,” stated the 
report of the Newsprint Conservation 
Committee to the ANPA this week. 
“So far, the supply of newsprint has 
been managed so as to prevent any 
shortage. With orderly buying, rea- 
sonable inventories and no serious 
transportation problems, no shortage 
is likely,” the report stated. 

The committee said the government 
bureaus can win more of the confi- 
dence of publishers and warrant their 
further cooperation by discussing their 
plans, as freely as possible, with those 
who are to be most affected by the 
results and by supplying the facts 
upon which decisions are 

The complete report follows: 


Complete Report 

The best thinking of the newspaper 
business is needed today on the ques- 
tions of supply and price of newsprint. 

The quantity of newsprint that 
U. S. newspapers will be permitted to 
use depends upon interpretation by 
governmental agencies of Canada and 
the U. S. of needs of newspapers in 
view of all of the pressures and ne- 
cessities of total war. 

We have assurances of no further 
curtailment before July 1. The wood 
supply for the months to come will 
depend upon the wood cut during the 
balance of this year and the winter 
season of 1944. The shortage of labor 
in the woods and transportation may 
be offset by encouraging individual 
cutters and farmers to increase pulp 
wood yield, by cutting stands as close 
as possible to mills and by maximum 
utilization of streams as well as water 
transportation. 

Across this pattern runs the ques- 
tions of transportation of coal to the 
far-distant mills and of cars and mo- 
tive power for making the paper avail- 
able to newspaper presses throughout 
the U. S.; of copper for fragile machine 
screens; of competition with other 
producers of civilian goods for elec- 
tric current and manpower not used 
for making combat materials; of 
whether the ample supply of pulp- 
wood for newsprint can be utilized for 
explosives, or to produce containers 
for supplies for our fighting forces, or 
to ease the shortage of lumber, or 
whether it must be shared with other 
civilian users of forest products whose 
supply may have been greatly cur- 
tailed by the forces of war. 

Fate of Many in the Balance 


The fate of many newspapers in 
months to come may well depend upon 
how newsprint conscious they become 
and how alert they are to ways of con- 
serving newsprint. 

Another governmental agency en- 
tered the newsprint picture when the 
Office of Price Administration exer- 
cised authority to establish maximum 
prices that may be paid for newsprint. 
The maximum was increased by $4 a 
ton effective March 1, 1943. St. Croix 
Paper Company is the only company 
that did not take immediate advantage 
of this opportunity. 

Newsprint manufacturers will re- 
ceive another increase in their net in- 
come on May 15 when rail freight 
rates will be reduced by 6% under 
order of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission. This will mean an aver- 
age of about 50c a ton. 

Along with authority to establish 
maximum prices, OPA has under- 
taken to define the word “newsprint.” 
By adopting interpretations of the 
Customs Bureau and adding a few of 
their own, they have narrowed rather 
than liberalized the width, weight and 
quality of paper generally available to 
newspaper publishers. Also, by mak- 
ing official the so-called “Zone Map,” 
with its accompanying price sched- 
ules, worked out by newsprint sellers 
in 1934, OPA has aided continuance or 
re-establishment of price and price 
differential malpractices in many sec- 
tions of U. S. This is the first time 
any U. S. governmental agency or 
bureau has officially accepted this sys- 
tem of pricing for newsprint. 

Asks Govt. to Give Facts 

Governmental bureaus can win more 
of the confidence of publishers and 
warrant their further cooperation by 
discussing their plans, as freely as pos- 
sible, with those who are to be most 
affected by the results and by supply- 
ing the facts upon which decisions are 
based. 

Some of the financial press in Can- 
ada have carried articles since the $4 
a ton increase was announced, saying 
that this was not enough. The Toronto 
Financial Post estimated that it meant 
$12,000,000 additional revenue to 
Canadian manufacturers. It is true 
that financial statements of many 
newsprint mills do not show earnings 
at the peak of the past few years. 
All businesses are faced with greatly 
increased taxation. Higher newsprint 
prices to aid mills to pay increased 
taxes only transfer this burden from 
them to publishers, who already have 
their own tax problems. 

Consideration should be given by 
those responsible for newsprint prices 
to the effect upon cost and earnings 
of the complicated system of allocat- 
ing tonnage by the Canadian govern- 
ment among producers. Many mills 
that normally are able to sell their 
cutput, with resulting low basic cost, 
are now compelled to pass substantial 
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blocks of tonnage to competitors to 
produce or else are forced to make 
penalty payments. Published state- 
ments have shown nearly half of the 
contributions to be well into six fig- 
ures—ranging up to $375,000. Some 
of this transferring may be necessary 
to obtain best use of electric power 
and manpower for war. But even 
so, its extra cost should not be passed 
on to the consumer. 
Publisher Pays the Tax 

Besides an increase of $4 a ton in 
the direct price of newsprint, the 3% 
transportation tax was on to 
publishers because OPA included 
newsprint on the list of special ex- 
ceptions to its order providing that 
the tax generally be paid by sellers. 

The production of newsprint, as well 
as its use, is limited in both Canada 
and the United States. Some mills are 
thus unable to produce all of the ton- 
nage which they have sold under con- 
tract. It is hoped that some equitable 
plan will be found whereby these 
mills will be able to have others take 
care of their surplus orders. Many 
newspapers have for years depended 
solely upon one source. It is unfair 
to these newspapers to be told in the 
middle of a month that the mill will 
be unable to fill orders completely 
as a consequence of which they find 
themselves thrown on to an open mar- 
ket. A foundation of the American- 
way of business, is respect for bona- 
fide contracts. 

From time to time it is pointed out 
how much more fortunate the U. S. 
publisher would be, under even the 
most drastic newsprint curtailment 
that various planners have advanced, 
than publishers in England. We sub- 
mit that there is no parallel between 
the supply problems of the two. An 
abundant stand of spruce wood and 
water power is a heritage of the 
northern hemisphere of our continent. 
Giant hydroelectric plants and mills 
turn this resource into newsprint 
which is brought to our cities by the 
mightiest and finest railroad systems 
in the world. How can this picture be 
compared with that of supply for our 
gallant ally, the British publisher? 
His newsprint must come from North 
America. It must be _ transported 
through waters infested with a treach- 
erous enemy—transported in precious 
space pressingly needed for those 
things vitally necessary to keep an 
Empire fed and an Army reinforced, 
equipped and supplied. 

We set forth for the record that the 
War Production Board has limited 
your inventory of newsprint to not 
more than a 75 days’ supply on hand. 
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YOU MAY PUT IN YOUR PAPER, YOUNG MAN, THAT | WON'T AL- 

LOW CHAMPION PETITE FEROCIOUS FARREPLUGGE DE SMYTHE 

OF QUAGMIRE CREST TO JOIN THE FORCES UNLESS HE IS GIVEN 
A COMMISSION! 


Drawn especially for Evttor & PUBLISHER by G, 7, 


Masrwell, Tucson Arizona Star. 


So far, the supply of newsprint has 
been 


managed so as to prevent 
shortage. With orderly buying, 
sonable inventories and no 
transportation problems, no shortage 
is likely. 
Your Newsprint Conservation Com. 
mittee has met several times d: 
the last year. Their recommendations 
have been printed in ANPA b 
The ANPA expresses its thanks ty 
the members of this committee for 
their whole-hearted cooperation. 


Penny Passes 25 
Years As Editor 
Of Quebec Daily 


Chronicle-Telegraph Chief 
Also Marks Centenary of 
Family’s News Association 


Arthur Penny, editor-in-chief of 
the Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph, re. 
cently observed two important anni- 
versaries. He marked completion of 
25 years with the Quebec Chronicle 
and the Chronicle-Telegraph as chief 
news executive and also the cen- 
tenary of the continuous association of 
his family with newspaper work in 
Canada, almost wholly in the Province 
of Quebec. 

The late Hon. E. Goff Penny, who 
went to Canada in 1842, served the 
Montreal Herald, of which he was 
eventually the editor and publisher, 
until the time of his death in 1881, 
while the late E. Goff Penny, his son, 
retained a small interest in the same 
publication for many years thereaf- 
ter. 
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Served Montreal Herald 

Arthur Penny, the grandson, the 
present Chronicle-Telegraph news 
chief, also served the Herald for a 
time, although much of his experience 
has been outside of Montreal. 

Mr. Penny’s grandfather is believed 
to be the first Canadian newspaper 
man to be appointed to the Senate of 
Canada, and also the first president 
of the Press Gallery of Parliament at 
Ottawa. 


Mr. Penny’s father was still a youth 
when the elder Goff Penny died, and 
the interest in the Montreal Herald 
was disposed of to a syndicate of Lib- 
eral supporters, although the father 
retained a small interest. 


Mr. Penny’s father was at different 
times an alderman of the city of 
Montreal, a member of the Dominion 
Parliament, and a member of the 
Montreal Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners. 

The Chronicle-Telegraph editor-in- 
chief started newspaper work as 4 
reporter on the Winnipeg Free Press 
in 1908, after graduating from McGill 
University, and has been associated 
with several other newspapers in 
Canada and England. 


He also has done public relations 
work for the former Grand Trunk 
Canadian Northern Railways. He be- 
came editor-in-chief of the then 
Chronicle in 1917 and retained that 
post when the Chronicle-Telegraph 
was established in 1925. 


135 TONS OF OWI STUFF 


Wasuincron, April 19—Senator C. 
Wayland: Brooks of Illinois, has com- 
piled figures on shipment of OWI 
propaganda material abroad and finds 
the total to have been 135 tons in 4 
representative two weeks peri 
Brooks condemned the practice at 4 
time when, he said, transmission 
letters to soldiers from their families 
are being delayed for lack of shipping 
space, 
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JOURNALISM 


All the talent, enterprise, courage and capital 


ews 


ence 


of a successful newspaper would be wasted 
without clean, uniform printing. Good 
printing, in turn, owes much of its vitality 


to good press blankets. Vulcan makes these. 


Vulcan is making other vital contributions 





to the war, too. Despite these efforts, and 
necessary restrictions of war economy, the 
usual high quality levels of Vulcan Press 


Blankets are still being maintained. 


ULLAN 


PROOFING COMPANY 


First Avenue and Fifty-Eighth Street ¢ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Sees Confusion Over 


Social Security Plans 


ANPA Committee Urges Publishers to 
Familiarize Themselves with Beveridge Plan and 
Report of National Resources Planning Board 


STATING that “much confusion will 

develop as to the types of proposals 
contained in the respective plans and 
their comparative merits, and that 
“there is going to be widespread dis- 
cussion of both in this country,” the 
ANPA Committee on Social Security 
this week urged publishers to secure 
complete copies and study carefully 
the Beveridge proposal to the British 
government and the report of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board to 
the President. 

The committee noted that the Bev- 
eridge plan proposes to rely on em- 
ployment provided by private enter- 
prise and the NRPB proposal “leans 
heavily on the projection of made 
work under government auspices. 

Urges Vigilance 

The committee also reported the 
continued opposition of the Federal 
Social Security Board to experience 
rating and warned publishers “who 
realize the importance of these provi- 
sions in the state laws to be vigilant 
in their support and defense of experi- 
ence rating in their state laws if these 
provisions are to be maintained and 
properly administered.” 

The complete report of the commit- 
tee follows: 

- 

The findings and recommendations 
of the National Resources Planning 
Board on security, work and relief 
policies, sent to Congress by the Pres- 
ident with his message of March 10, 
together with the Social Security plan 
developed for the consideration of the 
British Government by Sir William 
Beveridge, have projected Social Se- 
curity as a program into greater 
prominence in the thinking and plan- 
ning of the peoples of both nations. 


It is not practicable to undertake | 


a detailed presentation of either or 
both of these plans in this report. 
Differences in Two Plans 

There are substantial differences in 
the recommendations made in the two 
plans. The Beveridge plan for Eng- 
land covers unemployment, 
pensions and death benefits for prac- 
tically the entire population under a 
broad plan of social insurance based 
on sound insurance underwriting with 
the individual, the employer and the 
Exchequer, each paying part of the 
cost. 

The findings and recommendations 
of the National Resources Planning 
Board include some but not all of the 
social insurance features of the Bev- 
eridge plan, and in addition makes 
recommendations for various types of 
made work by government agencies 
to take up any unemployment that 
continues beyond the benefit periods 
provided for in the unemployment 
laws, together with proposals for the 
continued operation in peace time by 
the government of selected plants 
erected with tax money for war pro- 
duction and extension and new forms 
of joint private and government part- 
nership, particularly in such fields as 
aluminum, magnesium, shipbuilding 
and aircraft, through the use of mixed 
incorporations and the granting or in- 
surance of loans. 

Whereas the Beveridge plan pro- 
poses to rely on employment provided 
by private enterprise, the National 
Resources Planning Board leans heav- 
ily on the projection of made work 
under government auspices. 


The report of the National Resources 
Planning Board also deals with the 
general problem of taxes and the 
monetary question, as well as the sub- 
ject of demobilization of wartime 
economic controls and other problems 
of this general nature. 

Whereas the Beveridge report deals 
in detail with a definite plan of social 
insurance, the report of the National 
Resources Planning Board endeavors 
to encompass a general plan for social- 
economic well being in the post war 
period; their plan in many of its parts 
being entirely beyond the scope of 
social insurance. 

We would urge every member of 
the association to secure a complete 
copy of both of the plans and study 
them carefully, as there is going to be 
widespread discussion of both in this 
country and we are certain much con- 
fusion will develop as to the types of 
proposals contained in the respective 
plans and their comparative merits. 

Unemployment 

The drive for liberalization of Un- 
employment Benefits continues and 
many of the state laws have been 
amended to increase the weekly 
amount of benefits, the duration of 
benefits, reducing the waiting period 
and other changes that result in the 
payment of increased benefits. In 
some states the minimum weekly rate 
of benefits has been increased to 
amounts that are dangerously high in 
proportion to the amount of wages 
that need be earned to qualify for 
such weekly minimum payments. 

It is time that those in the several 
states who are seriously interested in 
the maintenance and administration 
of Unemployment Compensation on a 
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sound and sensible basis take steps to 
halt the piecemeal steps of liberaliza- 
tion of benefits and require that any 
further provisions along these lines be 
considered only after a most exhaus- 
tive review of the present overall 
status of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion and the benefits that it may have 
and currently is contributing to the 
overall economic-social scheme of 
things. 
Experience Rating 


During 1942 additional states entered 
the ranks of those enjoying the bene- 
fits of experience rating with the re- 
sult that a great many newspaper 
publishers know by the substantial 
amount of the savings in unemploy- 
ment taxes that the efforts put forth 
to establish experience rating in their 
states was well worth while. 

The position of the Federal Social 
Security Board in opposition to Ex- 
perience Rating as stated in our report 
last year, remains unchanged. It is, 
therefore, necessary for all who real- 
ize the importance of these provisions 
in the state laws to be vigilant in their 
support and defense of experience rat- 
ing in their state laws if these provi- 
sions are to be maintained and prop- 
erly administered. 

As reported in Federal Laws Bul- 
letin No. 8-1943, March 24, the House, 
on March 22, passed H.R. 2115, intro- 
duced by Rep. McGehee (Miss.) to 
amend the District of Columbia Un- 
employment Act to provide for work- 
able individual employer experience 
rating. The bill is in the hands of the 
Senate District Committee and it is 
expected will be taken up shortly for 
presentation to the Senate. All sup- 
port possible should be encouraged for 
the passage of this bill by the Senate. 

War Risk Contributions 


The question of amending state Un- 
employment Compensation laws to 
provide for a War Risk Contribution 
from employers engaged in war work, 
and who thus are creating a greatly 
inflated potential liability against the 
Unemployment Trust Funds, has been 
widely discussed but with little con- 
crete action being taken. 


That a sudden cessation of war pro- 
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DANGEROUS LULLAB’ | 


Drawn especially for Evitor & PuBttsner by F. O. Alexander, Philadelphia Bulletin. 


duction in many areas would throw 
tremendous burden on the Unem 
ment Trust Funds to provide benofs 
is generally recognized. Benefits ¢ 
would be payable to war plant work 
ers in such a situation would, in mo 
cases, be at the maximum week} 
amount and for maximum durati, 
due to the high earnings and 
employment for most of these wa 
workers over the past year. To Pro- 
vide for this unusual strain on the 
Trust Funds it has been proposed thy 
all employers whose current pa 
are in excess of their pre-war pa 
(say equal to 150% of pre-war) 
be required to pay an additional 

of Unemployment Tax, the rate to jp. 
crease as the ratio of payroll increases 
so as to provide a fund in excess of 
normal to meet the payment of bene. 
fits due that will be created by th 
stoppage of war work. In other words, 
war plants at an Unemployment Ty 
rate of 3% on the taxable portion ¢ 
their payrolls cannot create a suff. 
cient reserve in two or three yeay 
to meet benefits that in many eagg 
will be equal to 20% to 40% of the 
same payroll. 

Old Age and Survivors Insurance 

The law as it presently stands pm. 
vides that the rate of tax for the Oli 
Age and Survivors Insurance shall k 
increased to 2% to the employer ay 
2% to the employe, effective Jan, 
1944. This increase was to have 
come effective Jan. 1, 1943, but as 
ported in Federal Laws Bulletin Ny, 
36-1942, Oct. 28, the 1942 Revenue Lay 
contained an amendment by Senaty 
Vandenberg freezing this tax at 1% 
for the calendar year 1943. This ta 
should remain on the 1% basis fr 
1944 and it is to be hoped that Co. 
gress will take proper action to freex 
the rate. 

As reported in B Bulletin No, |- 
1943, Jan. 20, certain efforts have been 
made and are being made to have th 
reporting requirements for Old Ag 
and Survivors Insurance as covered 
by Regulation 106 placed on an annul 
basis. To date these efforts have been 
unsuccessful. 

General 

Your committee directs the atter- 
tion of the membership to the efforts 
at Federalization of all features of 
Social Security, including, of cours, 
the administration of Unemployment 
Compensation. See Federal Laws Bul- 
letin No. 29-1942, July 29. Federaliz- 
tion is also proposed by the report of 
the National Resources Plannin 
Board as part of its recommended 
program. While it is not anticipated 
that Congress will undertake any 
broad program of legislation dealing 
with the report of the National Re 
sources Planning Board or extensive 
changes in the Federal Social Security 
Act this year, nevertheless the sub 
ject of Social Security will have 3 
prominent place in the public mini 
and for that reason the membership is 
once more urged to keep well i 
formed on all developments and thw 
be in a position to take whatever steps 
are deemed desirable as each situation 
develops. 

Respectfully submitted, 


A. V. MILLER, Chairman 
James E. Chappell Philip L. Jackson 
T. E. J. Crowley William R. Little 
A. J. Gordon William F. Lucey 
Chester C.Gray G.L. Mims 
J. A. Griffin, Jr. C. F. Waite 


GOES MONTHLY 


Wasuincton, April 19—Under th 
urge of WPB demand that government 
agencies make a contribution to th 
paper conservation program, the De 
partment of Commerce has announcé 
that its weekly publication, Domestt 
Commerce, will be published monthly; 
for the duration of the war. 





THREE 226-Zace PLAN 


-Each a leader in its Fie 


B-25 MITCHELL BOMBER. with o history of 


smashing successes over the Axis in daring bombing 
taids on all major fronts — including Major General 
James H. Doolittle’s raid on Tokyo — B-25 Mitchell 
bombers soon join the United States Navy as the 
PBJ-1. “No airplane in its class in friendly or enemy 
forces is known to equal it;"says OW! (Office of War 
Information) in a report on U.S. plane performance. 


AT-6 TEXAN ADVANCED TRAINER (formerly the 
Harvard). The most widely used combat trainer in 
all the world. Twenty-four nations have chosen the 
Texan for its stutdiness, its ease of maintenance, 
and its versatility in helping - ‘eoawede young eters 
for the pear tasks ahead. 


~P-51 MUSTANG FIGHTER. | 


‘designed entirely on basis. ‘ 


~ strafing raids over Evrope —ir 


troops, in blasting railroad 
_and factories. American oe 
~ best aia oe. of AL 

: ae 


was a year ago—a month age a 
because we at North American. - 
design. Whenever battle experience @ 
engineering genius suggest on 
brains and energy of thousands of. 
men and women employees goto " 
to make those needed changes — to 
proved planes to our boys faster — where 
do the most good. That's why, in Babb 
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Agencies on 


ANPA List 


Surviving War Changes 


Committee on Advertising Agents Reports 
Credit Ratings Increases Totaled 71, 
Decreases 53 .. . 566 Agencies Recognized 


THE great majority of advertising 

agencies recognized by the ANPA 
have stood up remarkably well un- 
der the changing conditions that are 
taking place during the war, the 
ANPA Committee on Advertising 
Agents reported to the membership 
this week. 

In the Summary of Recognition, 
credit ratings, etc., covering the period 
from April, 1942, to date, the report 
said “it is well to note that the in- 
creases in credit ratings totaled 71 
while the decreases amounted to 53. 

566 Agencies on List 


“After reviewing the list, we are 
able to report that for the new fiscal 
period, we have approved increasing 
the credit ratings of 82 agencies, and 
decreasing the ratings of but 20. The 
number of decreases at this point is 
the lowest for a number of years. 
This, we believe, points to a very 
healthy condition in the advertising 
agency picture.” 

As of April 1, 1943, there were 566 
agencies on the ANPA’s recognized 
list. The report follows in full: 

. 7 7 

A year ago this Committee reported 
optimistically on the financial condi- 
tion of the advertising agents on the 
recognized list based on the condition 
reflected in financial statements as 
of December 3i1st, 1941, but the Com- 
mittee realized that the country had 
been in the war a comparatively 
short time, and felt some apprehen- 
sion for the condition that might be 
reflected after advertising agencies 
had been operated for a longer pe- 
riod under the changing conditions 
that are rapidly taking place. Having 
carefully watched conditions through- 
out 1942, and following analyses of 
the financial reports of advertising 
agencies as of December 3lst, 1942, 
it is gratifying to report that the con- 
dition shown indicates that the great 
majority of advertising agencies have 
stood up remarkably well. 

In reviewing the Summary of Rec- 
ognition, credit ratings, etc., covering 
the period from April, 1942, to date 
it is well to note that the increases 
in credit ratings totaled 71 while the 
decreases amounted to 53. After re- 
viewing the list, we are able to report 
that for the new fiscal period, we 
have approved increasing the credit 
ratings of 82 agencies, and decreasing 
the ratings of but 20. The number 
of decreases at this point is the lowest 
for a number of years. This, we be- 
lieve, points to a very healthy con- 
dition in the advertising agency 
picture. 

34 Granted Recognition 

From April, 1942, to April, 1943, it 
Was necessary to cancel the recogni- 
tion of more advertising agencies than 
in several previous years—a total of 
33, compared to 25 in 1941. These in- 
creases were, by and large, the result 
of the changing conditions of today. 
During the year, 47 applications for 
recognition were filed out of which 
34 have been granted recognition 
which indicates a decrease in number 
of applications received of about 15% 
over the average for the past five 
years. This was to be expected with 
80 many advertising executives going 
into the war service. 

The manpower shortage brought on 
by the entry of many men and women 


into the armed services has been felt 
among advertising agencies as in other 
businesses. Financial statements were 
slow in coming in because of the un- 
usual pressure on public accountants, 
and in some instances, occasional slow 
pay reports on the part of advertis- 
ing agencies were attributed to the 
pressure on the accounting depart- 
ments of advertising agencies, some 
of which have been laboring under 
reduced personnel while others were 
affected by the need for training new 
help but all in all the monthly check 
made on the paying record of adver- 
tising agencies of the list shows that 
this phase of operations has stood up 
very well. 


In the course of the year, we pub- 
lished many reports on recognized 
agencies and others and on direct ac- 
counts through the medium of the 
credit bulletins in an effort to keep 
the membership promptly advised of 
any changes in the financial condition 
of agencies, correction of addresses, 
information on _ consolidation and 
mergers, and any items of general in- 
terest. In addition, many inquiries 
on credits, and other kindred subjects, 
received from members were promptly 
answered by mail, telegraph and tele- 
phone. 

Credit Reports Bound 

To facilitate the work of newspaper 
credit departments, and for a ready 
reference in checking on reports which 
appeared in the credit bulletins, all 
such bulletins for the year 1941, and 
again for 1942, were issued in sepa- 
rate bound volumes, and this pro- 
cedure will be continued. Contrary 
to procedure in previous years of is- 
suing each year a new revised list of 
advertising agents recognized and 
rated by the Association, one was not 
issued in 1942, it being found that the 
flexibility of the list would permit 
additions and corrections for a two- 
year period, thus saving considerable 
expense. A new revised list of recog- 
nized advertising agents with ratings, 
however, will be issued during May, 
1943. 


We appreciate the cooperation ex- 
tended by the members in keeping 
the Committee on Advertising Agents 
advised regarding changes among ad- 
vertising agencies. The prompt re- 
porting of changes in advertising agen- 
cies; delinquencies, important changes 
in personnel; the use of unusual 
clauses or conditions in orders or con- 
tracts, etc., are all items of extreme 
interest which, when forwarded to 
your Association for study and inves- 
tigation, serve the best interest of the 
entire membership. 

Standard Order and Contract Forms 


As of April 1, 1943, there were 566 
agencies on the recognized list. Of 
this number 533, or approximately 
95%, are operating under the stand- 
ard conditions governing advertising 
contracts and orders; 33, or approxi- 
mately 5%, have failed to make these 
conditions part of their orders al- 
though many of these agencies are not 
opposed to the standard conditions and 
all assume sole liability for commit- 
ments. 

Members are urged to report to 
ANPA Headquarters if they find any 
unusual conditions in the contracts 
or orders of advertising agencies, 
whether recognized or not, and we 
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recommend care in watching orders 
or contracts issued by agencies which 
may carry a disclaimer clause and 
profess to operate as a legal agent for 
the advertiser. Recognition by the 
ANPA requires agencies to assume 
sole liability. 

Analysis of Newspaper Advertising 

Credit Losses 


The result of surveys conducted for 
the years 1936 to 1941, inclusive, was 
given in the Annual Report of last 
year. A survey for the 1942 period 
was not made because it was found 
that there was insufficient interest in 
results to justify the time, effort and 
expense involved, and also to avoid 
asking newspapers already heavily 
burdened with other vital statistics, 
to make up such record. 


Summary of Recognition, Credit 
Ratings, Etc. 


Applications for Recognition Re- 
ceived 


Agencies Granted Recognition .... 
Applications Withdrawn 
Recognition Cancelled 
Recognition Transferred 
Applications Pending 
Change of Credit Ratings: 

(A) Increases 

(B) Decreases 

(C) Other Adjustments in Rat- 


Guarantees Secured 3 
As of December 3lst, 1942, the List 
of Recognized Agents contained 568 
names. 
January 1, 1943 to Date 


Applications for Recognition Re- 
ceived 
Applications Carried Over from 
1942 
Agencies Granted Recognition ... 
Applications Withdrawn 
Recognition Cancelled 
Recognition Transferred 
Applications Pending 
Change of Credit Ratings: 
(A) Increases 
(B) Decreases 
(C) Other Adjustments in Rat- 
ings 


U.P. PROMOTES CURRAN 


Thomas R. Curran, formerly Central 
Division manager for United Press, has 
been made South American general 
manager. The appointment, announced 
this week in Rio de Janeiro by James 


L. Miller, U.P. vice-president for 
South America, became effective April 
15. Curran arrived in South America 
early this year and has spent several 
months traveling in Latin American 
republics. He has been with the U.P. 
for 17 years, starting as a bureau man- 
ager and business representative in the 
Pacific coast division. He has been 
attached to the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco bureaus and was Southern 
Division manager, with headquarters 
in Atlanta, before going to Chicago. 
He was manager of the Central Divi- 
sion for eight years. 


GETS TREASURY AWARD 


The Portsmouth (N. H.) Herald 
last week received from Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
a citation and recognition of outstand- 
ing service to the War Bond cam- 
paign bearing the now famous Min- 
ute Man Seal. The citation reads: 
“For distinguished service rendered 
in behalf of the war saving program.” 
The award comes as recognition of a 
long range program for the promo- 
tion of War Bond sales through ad- 
vertising promotion and news cov- 
erage. 


M. B. Morton 
Dies at 83 
In Nashville 


Was for 39 Years 
Managing Editor of the 
Nashville Banner 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., April 17—Marms. 
duke Beckwith Morton, 83, prominent 
in Southern journalism for more than 
half a century, 
and for 39 years 
managing editor 
of the Nashville 
Banner, died 
here at his home 
today. 


“rugged individ- 

ualist” in the 

newspaper field, 

Mr. Morton was 

for many years 

closely asso- 

ciated with such M. B. Morton 
men as Henry Watterson of the 
Courier-Journal, Major E. B. Stahl- 
man of the Nashville Banner and Sen- 
ator Edward Ward Carmack of the 
Nashville American. 

Mr. Morton was born on a farm near 
Russellville, Ky., attended a one-room 
log school, attended Bethel College, 
farmed until he was 21 years old 
edited the Russellville Herald-Enter. 
prise until he was 23, then went West 
to serve as a government engineer for 
two years. 

Returning to Kentucky, he launched 
into a newspaper career that brought 
him service on the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, the Birmingham Age, the 
Chronicle and the Herald, the Nash- 
ville Democrat, the American and the 
Banner. Mr. Morton was city editor 
of the Courier-Journal when in 18% 
he accepted an offer from Major Stahl- 
man to become managing editor of 
the Banner, a position he held until 
1937 when he retired with the title of 
managing editor emeritus. 

Holding executive positions on 
papers in many parts of the United 
States are men who went through the 
“Morton School of Journalism.” He 
was noted for the training of reporters. 
A strict disciplinarian but sympathetic. 

Mr. Morton’s vigor kept him in the 
front line of action both as reporter 
and newspaper executive. When he 
was a reporter in Birmingham, he 
once prevented the lynching of 4 
Negro by addressing the mob until 
officers could hide the prisoner. Rival 
reporters in Nashville kept track o 
Mr. Morton’s actions through cat- 
riage drivers at the Maxwell House. 
Drivers were tipped to spread the 
warning when young Morton leaped 
into his favorite carriage and 
away. As managing editor of the 
Banner, he took a leading part i 
civic and reform movements. : 

Many of his experiences and remi- 
niscenses of famous characters are re- 
called in a book he wrote severd 
years ago called “Kentuckians Ar 
Different.” 

Mr. Morton, who was to be buried in 
Russellville, was the son of William 
and Sophia W. Morton. His wife, the 
former Emma Collier of Franklin, Ky. 
died two years ago. He is survived 
by one son, Robert C. Morton, 
Louisville. 


ws 

COPY GIRL “QUEEN” _ 

The prettiest newspaper copy girl 2 
New York City will reign as queen 
the annual “Page One Award” benefit 
entertainment and dance of the News 
paper Guild of New York, April 30 # 
the Hotel Astor. Each newspaper » 
the city will have its own candidates 
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Right at Your Factory Door ~ 


jenny the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor, the 
Air Express system of the United States 
was by far the greatest in the world. 


Built during years of peace, it required no con- 
version for war. It was ready to go! 


Now, as then, Air Express provides industry 
with a vast network of skyways over which to 
move critical material at a speed of three miles 
a minute. 


For the manufacturer, it’s almost like having 
the entire nation right at his factory door—no 
supplier or sub-contractor can be far away with 
this fastest form of delivery. 


It serves every U. S. industrial town and city, 
and more than 60 foreign countries — either 
direct or by rapid Air-Rail connections, with 
schedules that are figured in hours instead of 
days and weeks. 


It gains millions of work-hours for thousands 


of war plants, with vital shipments that break 
bottlenecks and keep men on the job. 

TODAY, Air Express also works hand in hand 
with the Army and Navy Air Transport serv- 
ices, to supply our fighting fronts throughout 
the world. 


TOMORROW, Air Express will girdle the globe in 
friendly commerce, and will bring all foreign 


Ne 


markets to the doorstep of American business, 


AIR EXPRESS SPEEDS WAR PRODUCTION 


SHIP EARLY—as soon as shipment is ready—to 
assure fastest delivery. PACK COMPACTLY—to 
conserve valuable space. asK for our “War- 
time Wall Chart”—an illustrated guide for pre- 
paring Air Express shipments, with suggestions 
for making most efficient use of the service. 


Gels there HAST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION - Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Supplies Conservation, 


Preservation 


Stressed 


“We Must Sink or Swim with What We Have.” 
ANPA Supplies Committee Reports... 
Situation Well-Controlled So Far, It Says 


THE keynote to the problem of sup- 

plies is conservation and preserva- 
tion, according to the report of the 
ANPA Committee on Supplies, made 
to’ the membership this week. 

“So far, the supply situation has 
been well-controlled,” it said, “and 
great credit is due to suppliers for their 
foresight and preparation for a war 
economy. Great credit is due, also, to 
the publishing business which has 
demonstrated its ability to manage 
with what it has, or to improvise with 
substitutes or do without the supplies 
which are not obtainable.” 


Twine Situation Bad 


“No graphic arts equipment may be 
produced now except for our armed 
forces overseas, so we must sink or 
swim with what we have,” the report 
pointed out. “This means that super- 
vision of plant maintenance is today 
one of the most important duties of 
newspaper management.” 

The report stressed that two items 
—film and bundling twine—are caus- 
ing particular anxiety today. It noted 
that the government is trying to solve 
the photographic and photo-engraving 
film problem. 

The twine situation, however, “is 
very bad,” the report said, adding, 
“twine continues to become scarcer, 
and the shortage is not only caused 
by lack of raw materials but also by 
manpower in its most critical stage.” 

The government has so far been 
unable to offer any encouragement on 
twine for relief for the newspaper 
business, the report noted. 

The report in full fellows: 

* * * 

The keynote to the problem of sup- 
plies is conservation and preservation. 

So far, the supply situation has 
been well-controlled and great credit 
is due to suppliers for their foresight 
and preparation for a war economy. 
Great credit is due also, to the pub- 
lishing business which has demon- 
strated its ability to manage with 
what it has, or to improvise with sub- 
stitutes or do without the supplies 
which are not obtainable. All of this 
has been accomplished with no im- 
pairment of the quality of the finished 
product. 

No special trouble has been encoun- 
tered in obtaining repair and mainte- 
nance parts, but a forecast that less 
service parts will be available may 
be taken from a recent advertisement 
of one of the large newspaper ma- 
chinery manufacturers that only two 
per cent of their total productive 
hours are being reserved for producing 
replacement parts. 

Stress "Conserve, Preserve" 

Even when basic materials are 
available for making the finished prod- 
uct—and they certainly are not always 
available—difficulty may be expected 
from now on because of shortage of 
labor and the increasing burden upon 
all forms of transportation. It is a 
fundamental fact that even a high pri- 
ority rating cannot obtain something 
which does not exist. 

No graphic arts equipment may be 
produced now excest for our armed 
forces overseas, so we must sink or 
swim with what we have. This means 
that supervision of plant maintenance 
is today one of the most important 
_ duties of newspaper management. 
So, conserve and preserve—don’t let 


machinery run down from lack of 
proper care and do not tolerate waste. 
If you do not know how to maintain 
your equipment properly, the manu- 
facturers will be glad to supply com- 
plete instructions upon request. 

Make certain that replacements for 
vital parts which are likely to break 
or which wear out rapidly are on 
hand. 

The manufacturers cannot be ex- 
pected to stop preduction lines today 
to get a publisher out of a jam which 
should reasonably have been foreseen. 
However, repair and maintenance 
parts should not be acquired in undue 
quantities because this will only keep 
on your shelves and out of produc- 
tion material which, used in other 
ferms, could hasten the end of the 
war. 

An item by item review of the sup- 
ply situation would be meaningless, 
because conditions change from day 
to day, both as to availability of ma- 
terials and the Governmental regula- 
tions that are issued governing these 
materials. ANPA bulletins have been 
issued periodically during the year to 
keep publishers informed about indi- 
vidual items and Government orders. 
Publishers should have someone on 
their staff appointed to keep informed 
about developments and the procedure 
necessary to obtain different materials. 

Warned on Film 

Two items, however, are causing 
particular anxiety today—film and 
bundling twine. We believe that the 
Government is trying to solve the 
problem of photographic and photo- 
engraving film. The situation has be- 
come acute because of the demands 
made by the Armed Services. It is 
impossible to predict whether the 
shortage has reached its peak or 
whether it will grow as actual combat 
increases with resulting increased de- 
mands from the Services. It would 
be wise for publishers, dependent 
upon nitrate base film for photo-en- 
graving, to try at least to assemble 
the equipment and materials necessary 
for quickly changing to the wet-plate 
process. Possibly a great many pub- 
lishers have already adapted wet-plate 
cameras for use with film, and if so 
they can pick up without any drain 
the few items necessary to reconvert 
to the wet-plate method. This is a 
suggestion that is offered with the 
hope that it may never become nec- 
essary to put it into actual use. 

The twine situation is very bad. 
Twine continues to become scarcer, 
and the shortage is not only caused 
by lack of raw materials but also by 
manpower in its most critical stage. 

The Government has so far been 
unable to offer any encouragement 
on twine for relief for the newspaper 
business. The amount of rope used 
in this war is so great that even if 
all of our producing machinery had 
enough labor to run at full capacity, 
the demands of the Services could not 
be cared for adequately. There is 
every reason, therefore, to use twine 
cautiously. 

The War Production Board, since the 
beginning, has issued certifications 
and regulations governing the pur- 
chase of certain specific items. In 
addition, effective April 1, the WPB 
granted newspapers a priority rating 
of AA-2X. Although it is too early 
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to judge whether this new priority 
rating will noticeably relieve the sup- 
plies situation for newspapers some 
of the certifications and regulations 
have certainly done so, particularly 
in the case of photo-flash lamps. If 
the priority rating and the regulations 
do not suffice to obtain materials, 
publisher may make special applica- 
tion to WPB for a higher priority, 
and this procedure has been followed 
by many publishers already and has 
resulted in relief. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Joun L. Biake, Chairman, 


A. T. Gormley M. McConnell 
J. A. Griffin, Jr. R. O. Sternberger 
G. F. Hufnagel Hugh H. Trotti 
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U.P. Gets Revells For 


S. A. Achievement 


The United Press this week was 
awarded scrolls of honor by the Press 
Association of Cuba and the Havana 
Association of Correspondents in 
recognition of the news agency’s con- 
tributions to the cause of inter-Amer- 
ican good will and the accomplish- 
ments of U.P.’s war front corre- 
spondents. 

The scrolls were presented on be- 
half of Luis S. Varona, president of 
the Press Association of Cuba and 
Lisandro Otero Masdeu, president of 
the Havana Correspondents, by Dr. 
Julio Cesar Gonzalez Rebull, director 
of El Crisol of Havana. 

The presentation was made in U.P. 
headquarters in New York City and 
the scrolls were accepted by Edwin 
Moss Williams, vice-president and 
general business manager, and Joseph 
L. Jones, vice-president and general 


foreign manager. 
* 


Issues Warning on 
Fake News Agency 


World’s Press News, London weekly 
publication for British journalists, has 
issued a warning against an alleged 
Catholic news agency, called La Cor- 
respondenza, which is_ frequently 
quoted by Transocean and other Nazi- 
controlled news services, according to 
a Religious News Service dispatch. 

The British newspaper journal de- 
scribed the Rome news service as 
“just another of Goebbels’ fake agen- 
cies.” It said La Correspondenza is 
a Nazi-Fascist agency linked up with 
Transocean’s Rome branch which pub- 
lishes a Catholic news letter in several 
languages, giving so-called news 
from the Vatican for the Catholic 
world. 

Osservatore Romano, Vatican City 
newspaper, and the Vatican Radio 
have on several occasions disowned 
any connection with La Correspon- 
denza, RNS states. 


N. Y. Mirror Gets 


Seabees Award 

From Commander J. C. Spaulding, 
in charge of recruiting for the Sea- 
bees, comes the “Award of Merit” to 
the New York Mirror, with a citation 
acknowledging successful cooperation. 
The certificate, awarded some 150 
plants and organizations throughout 
the country, is one of the first to be 
presented in the New York area. 

The Mirror, long an advocate of 
preparedness and an all out supporter 
of the war effort, variously publicized 
the Construction Battalions to such 
good effect that the “Award of Merit” 
records that newspaper’s “patriotic 
contribution to the war effort in ob- 
taining the enlistment of recruits for 
service in the Construction Battalions 
of the United States Navy.” 

The certificate was reproduced in 
the Mirror March 30. 


How PRO Staff 
Aided Writers 
Invading Africa 


Part Ex-Newspaperman 
Played in Expediting 
Coverage Told 


By STAFF SGT. J. M. ANSPACHER 


Wirn a U. S. Task Force 1n Nort 
Arrica (By Mail)—Much has been 
written about the U. S. war corres- 
pondents who went in with the initia] 
assaults on Africa last November but 
little about the Task Force’s Public 
Relations Office men who went along 
and paved the way for these writers, 
thus permitting their speedy and col- 
orful coverage of the historic inva- 
sion story. 

Former newspapermen all—one for- 
merly was a New York advertising 
agency man—they knew the impor- 
tance of expediting the stories to the 
States and acted accordingly. News- 
men back home, we hear, agree that 
it was one of the best covered stories 
yet to come out of the war. That was 
because there was perfect coordina- 
tion between the correspondents and 
the PRO men. 


How They Were Trained 

That sentiment is echoed here, too, 
by the history-making sextette who 
landed with the U. S. assault forces— 
Hal Boyle, Associated Press; Walter 
Logan, United Press; David Brown, 
Reuters; Jack Jarrell, International 
News Service; Sam Schulman, Inter- 
national News Photos, and _ Irving 
Smith, Universal Newsreel. 

Originally, the coverage plan called 
for a press representative to be at 
each of the three landing points— 
Port Lyautey, Fedhala and Safi. How- 
ever, actual transportation facilities 
made this impractical, so while Boyle, 
Schulman, Smith and Brown landed at 
Fedhala with the central force, Logan 
and Jarrell came in at Safi. 

Accompanying each correspondent 
was a member of the Task Force's 
Public Relations Office, who acted as 
aide and liaison man for the writer. 
As the day for attack approched, this 
Army representative schooled this cor- 
respondent in the fundamentals of 
soldierly conduct in action. 

The tricks of taking cover, digging 
in under heavy fire, and of protecting 
oneself against flying shrapnel were 
all included in this short-course in 
self-preservation. 

Hutchison Directs Staff 

Members of the PRO who aided the 
correspondents in their coverage of 
this extensive action were directed by 
Captain John N. Hutchison, formerly 
of the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal and the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Post. 

His staff included Lieutenant Law- 
rence G. Hoover, Jr., formerly of the 
Washington (D. C.) Daily News; 
Lieutenant John E. Wheldon, Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union ex-staffer; Lieu- 
tenant John H. Senseney, one-time 
radio producer for the Young & Rubi- 
cam ad agency. 

Also Staff Sergeant Charles H. 
Brown, ex-deskman for the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Post-Gazette; and Staff Ser- 
geant John M. Anspacher, news editor 
for station WOR and former UP. 
radio rewrite man. 

Although these Army men and the 
six correspondents formed the nucleus 
of the press section, other newspaper- 
men and _ photographers attached 
themselves at one time or another, for 
temporary duty with this correspon- 
dents unit. 
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FRONT WINDOW 


Each day the editors of The Inquirer put the 
most interesting non-news feature of the issue in 
the left-hand column on page one. Under the head 
“Today” appears the day’s most interesting item 
from Inquirer columnists, commentators, writers. 

This front page show window prevents any 
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buried, or overlooked in the paper. Readers are 
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interest is never allowed to flag. The Inquirer is 
rich in features, offers interesting fare on every fast 
Keeping readers interested in 
every page is a better break for advertising, 
increases attention, readership—and results! 

Merchandising our daily specials merchandises 
advertising, too... gives advertising more support 
—gets The Inquirer more advertising! 

Second in linage among U. S. dailies last year— 
and going twice as fast this year! . Look into 
The Inquirer now—to get the most the third U. S. 
market has to offer this year . . . any year! 
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Movement to Raise Mail 
Rates Cited in Report 


Newspapers’ Mailing Privileges Menaced 
By Congressional Bill . . . Hits “Subsidy” 
Talk ... Postmaster’s Report Stressed 


EFFORTS are again under way to 

bring about increases in second 
class postage rates, the Committee on 
Second Class Postage reported this 
week to the ANPA convention, stat- 
ing that a bill pending before Congress 
and similar attempts to bring about a 
postage increase are predicated on the 
discredited “newspaper subsidy” the- 
ory. 

The report specifically cited H. R. 
1989, introduced by Representative 
Fitzpatrick, New York, directing the 
Postmaster General to prescribe not 
later than 90 days after enactment 
of the measure regulations providing 
for increases in second, third and 
fourth class mail to produce revenue 
to cover the cost of handling by the 
Post Office Department. 

The report, in full, follows: 

Ze s* ¢ 
Complete Report 

The matter of postage rates, while 
not entirely dormant, has not war- 
ranted a report by your committee on 
Second Class postage for several years. 
This year, however, your Committee 
feels that it should report that efforts 
are again under way to bring about 
increases in second class rates. 

There is pending before the present 
Congress a bill, H. R. 1989, introduced 
by Rep. Fitzpatrick (New York) di- 
recting the Postmaster General to pre- 
scribe not later than 90 days after 
enactment of the measure regulations 
providing for increases in second, third 
and fourth class mail to produce rev- 
enue to cover the cost of handling by 
the Post Office Department. 

Reports have been circulating that 
while the Post Office Department is 
studying the question of increasing 
second class rates, the House Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads is also discussing second class 
rates, and there is some reason to be- 
lieve that the proposed increases now 
under consideration would increase 
the rate for the reading portion of 
newspapers from 144c to 2c per pound, 
while the rate for advertising is even 
more drastic, particularly in the first 
three zones. The report is that the 
rates in all six zones will be increased 
two cents over the present rates. This 
will mean a rate of 3%c in Zones 1 
and 2 as compared with the present 
rate of 14%c up to a rate of 9c in Zone 
8 as compared with the present rate 
of 7c. 

Second Class “Subsidy” 

In this connection it should be noted 
that on April 9 the President signed 
a measure providing for an average 
increase of $300 a year for postal em- 
ployees in the field services and a 15% 
increase for other postal employees, 
Reports from Washington indicate that 
the reason increases in the second, 
third and fourth class mail are being 
considered is to care for the increased 
compensation to postal employees. 

Your committee is watching devel- 
opments closely and will try to keep 
you advised as promptly as possible. 

In introducing his bill for increased 
rates Rep. Fitzpatrick brought up 
the old, old story of “newspaper sub- 
sidy.” You are all familiar with this 
allegation. You have heard it ever 
since there was a second class rate 
and newspapers made use of it. From 
time to time there have been allega- 
tions—shared in unfortunately by 
g60me newspapers—that by reason of 


the second class rate set up for news- 
papers and magazines, those publica- 
tions are enjoying a “subsidy” which 
costs the Government several millions 
of dollars a year. 

Newspapers Pay Own Way 

As a matter of cold fact there is 
no subsidy and newspapers are paying 
their way in the mails. The so-called 
Cost Ascertainment Reports of the 
Post Office Department have seemed 
to indicate that there is a subsidy 
because under the theory of the cost 
ascertainment reports, costs are ar- 
rived at by classifying the various 
pieces of mail handled in each of the 
four divisions, and this cost of han- 
dling is pro-rated according to over- 
head, clerk hire, transportation, distri- 
bution, etc., with no preference given 
to first class mail for which the service 
primarily is maintained, and no credit 
allowed for certain policy services 
which are maintained without regard 
to cost, by reason of measures enacted 
by Congress. 

One of the most expensive policy 
services in the entire Post Office De- 
partment is the Rural Free Delivery 
Service, which was established over 
forty years ago and which in 1925 cost 
one-sixth of the entire expenditure 
for postal service while handling only 
one-sixtieth of the entire volume of 
mail. Newspapers, in the cost ascer- 
tainment report, are charged with the 
greater portion of the R. F. D. expense 
because by far the greater percentage 
of newspapers distributed through the 
mails is distributed on R. F. D. routes, 
and newspaper distribution on those 
routes is probably greater than all 
other classes combined. Yet, if no 
newspaper were delivered over any 
R. F. D. route, the service would still 
be maintained, and should that hap- 
pen the Post Office Department would 
have to reallocate the cost of the 
R. F. D. service on some other basis. 


The question of whether daily news- 
papers receive a subsidy from the 
United States Government because of 
lower postage rates was settled in 
favor of the newspapers in 1925 by 
a joint committee of Congress which 
investigated postal rates for all classes 
of mail users. At that time the offi- 
cial representative of the Post Office 
Department, appearing before the joint 
committee, .4estified that if every 
newspaper should be removed from 
the mails, there would be no appre- 
ciable saving to the government be- 
cause the postal establishment would 
have to be maintained for the public’s 
benefit whether it handled newspapers 
or not. 

Efforts to Increase Second Class 

Rates in 1942 


The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee (77th Congress) voted manda- 
tory instructions to the Postmaster 
General in the 1942 Revenue Bill to 
raise second and third class rates 
so as to eliminate the alleged loss 
allocated to those two classes of mail 
by the accountants of the Depart- 
ment. Later this action was recon- 
sidered and the Postmaster General 
was directed to make a report as to 
what increases in second and third 
class rates should be made either to 
eliminate or reduce the alleged deficit. 
When the 1942 Revenue bill became 
law all mention of postal rates was 
omitted. 
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The Postmaster General, however, 
in complying with the request of the 
Ways and Means Committee for a 
report, approved of the proposal for 
a complete study of postal rates but 
proposed that the entire postage rate 
system be included; that no time limit 
be prescribed for the fixing of rates 
and that the Post Office Department 
be instructed to require that postage 
rates and rates for postal services be 
so fixed as to fairly approximate the 
costs and expenditures attributable 
thereto, with rates fixed in the light 
of the general welfare and the public 
interest. At that time the Postmaster 
General stated that while some sav- 
ings in operating expense might be 
made, approximately 95% of the ex- 
pense could not be reduced “if the 
facilities of the postal service are to 
remain available to the public, and if 
the postal organization is to be used 
by the Government to carry out na- 
tional policy programs.” 

At that time the Postmaster General 
pointed out that increasing second 
class rates to a point that would make 
up the alleged deficit caused by han- 
dling second class mail would prob- 
ably result in driving second class 
matter out of the mails, and he stated 
that elimination of second class mail 
altogether would not result in a sav- 
ing of the amount now charged to 
that class of mail as an operating ex- 
pense, but would merely result in a 
re-apportionment of the amount to 
other classes of mail. 

Conclusion 

In the face of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s observation about the effect 
upon the Post Office Department’s rev- 
enue of an increase in rates, the 
present bill H. R. 1989 was introduced, 
and study is being made of the ad- 
visability of making increases, with 
the old cry of “newspaper subsidy” 
being used as the battle cry. 

Respectfully submitted, 

SILLIMAN EVANS, Chairman 


O. G. Andrews J. L. Horne 
Louis H. Brush Harlan G. Palmer 
Amon G. Carter Fred Schilplin 
E. K. Gaylord Joyce Swan 
O. S. Warden 
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Grocers to Release 
Ration News Weekly 


Weekly releases prepared by the 
Southern California Retail Grocers 
Association devoted to summaries of 
latest food rationing and pricing de- 
velopments for distribution to all 
newspapers in the area have tenta- 
tively been planned following a con- 
ference of the California Newspaper 
Advertising Managers Association, 
southern unit, which was attended by 
S. M. White, secretary-manager of the 
grocers’ association. 

The idea was developed in a gen- 
eral discussion after an address by 
White to the group in which he point- 
ed out that rationing and pricing re- 
strictions had resulted in confused 
customers “taking it out” on their 
grocers. 

White urged that newspapers fea- 
ture weekly summaries of these de- 
velopments, in addition to day-to- 
day news stories, to which the ad- 
vertising managers replied that their 
papers had neither the technical 
knowledge nor the manpower to ren- 
der such a service. At the same time 
they agreed that such summaries 
would be a worth-while public ser- 
vice. 

A supplemental idea was that these 
releases would include “the story that 
grocers want to get over to their cus- 
tomers,” as White phrased it. 

Turning to the subject of advertis- 
ing he declared that one of the weak- 
est points of the average retail gro- 
cer’s business is his advertising pro- 
gram. Advertising managers and 





salesmen, he said, can do much to 
correct this condition. 

Asserting that there is no great 
need to advertise grocery merchandise 
and prices nowadays, he urged a 
swing to institutional advertising 
grocers. “If you cut off the top ang 
bottom of most grocery store adver. 
tisements, you couldn’t tell one from 
another,” he said. “It’s all price ad. 
vertising, yet price means very little 
because of ceilings and minim 
rationing and other factors. If the 
newspapers can get retailers to give 
more thought to the TYPE of ad. 
vertising they do, they will indeed 
be doing a constructive job, beneficial 
to consumer and retailer alike.” 


AP Names McMurtry 
Chief in Honolulu 


Appointment of Charles McMurtry 
as acting chief of bureau in Honoluly 
was announced recently by the AP in 
New York. 

McMurtry replaced Walter B, 
Clausen, transferred to the mainland, 
on March 21. McMurtry was seri- 
ously burned last year when an at- 
tacking Japanese plane suicide. 
crashed on the aircraft carrier Hornet 
He was on the observation bridge at 
the time and was burned by gasoline 
thrown from the exploding plane. 

The following changes in Associated 
Press domestic and foreign personnel 
were announced recently in Inter. 
Office, AP house organ: 

Additions: Ruth D. Brigham, Atlanta, from 
U. S. Army; H. W. Cloke, Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg Evening News; Milton Farb, 
Newark; R. M. Farrington, Washington, from 
Boston Globe; M. R. Graham, Minneapolis, 
from Devils Lake (N. D.) Daily Journal; 
E. N. Garrett, Kansas City, from St. Lowis 
Star-Times; W. H. Grimsley, Memphis, from 
Nashville Tennessean; S. A. Govenar, Boston, 
from Cape Cod Standard Times; Daniel Grossi, 
New York, from Wabash Phetolamp Corp; 
John J. Henchy, New York Local; George Hen 
hoefer, Phoenix; Jack Joyner, Nashville, from 
University of Tennessee; Frank H. Kuest, 
Los Angeles, from San Diego Union Reporter; 
E. A. Lemons, Charlotte, from Greensboro 
Daily News; C. R. Meanor, Louisville, from 
Orlando (Fla.) Daily News; G. S. Mills, Des 
Moines, from Cedar Rapids Gazette; G. K. 
Newbould, New York, from Gettysburg (Pa) 
Times; William L. Ryan, New York, from 
Daily Item, Port Chester, N. Y.; N. S. Spayde, 
Omaha, from Sioux City (la.) Journal; 
Julian C. Wilson, Louisville, from Courier. 
Journal & Times; Irvin A. Yare, St. Louis, 
from St. Louis Star-Times. 

Transfers: Austin Bealmear, New York 
sports to cable desk; John Colburn, New York 
to London; Henry Jameson, St. Louis to New 
York; E. G. O’Brien, New York traffic to La 
Prensa Asociada, Inc.; J. K. Secor, New 
York WWP to bureau staff; Kyle Vane, 
Louisville to Lexington, Ky. 

Resignations: John W. Culmer, London to 
OWI; Timothy Elkins, Washington; Dominick 
Furfari, Huntington, inducted; F. R. Hood, 
Kansas City, enlisted; Herbert Kamm, New 
ark, to New York World-Telegram; Sanford 
Paganucci, San Francisco; Anson Reeder, 
Phoenix; Lydel Sims, Memphis, to Christion 
Science Monitor. 


BEAUTY CONTEST 


Supporting the theory that good- 
looking women contribute to the 
morale of the war effort, the Phila 
delphia Record is conducting a survey 
of the Quaker City to determine the 
six most beautiful in a city that al- 
ready has produced several “Miss 
Americas” and a long array of noted 
stage, screen and radio beauties. A 
board of four experts is busier than 
a sugar rationing board in the canning 
season trying to determine the win- 
ners which will be announced April 25. 

‘ 


LAUNCHES AD DRIVE 

The first of a series of advertise- 
ments—stressing the need for plan- 
ning now for the post-war world—to 
be run in newspapers, magazines, farm 
papers and trade publications during 
the balance of 1943, appeared this 
week throughout the country under 
the sponsorship of the International 
Nickel Company, Inc. 
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COMMUNICATION CLERKS 


..eto our fellow workers 


on the Fighting Fronts 


Many oF you out there on the fighting 
fronts once worked side by side with us 
here at United Air Lines. It’s hard for 
us to visualize what your lives must be 
like today. For we, like so many millions 
of Americans, have no enemy hurling 
bombs and shells at us to remind us that 
his goal is our total destruction. 

For that reason, perhaps it has taken 
us longer to realize the full meaning 
of all-out war. Perhaps we've let food 
rationing, and taxes, and the number of 
miles we can drive our cars become overly 
important to us. 


We cannot all shoot down Zeros. We 
cannot all sink U-boats. We cannot all 
blast Nazi pillboxes to powder. 


But unless we work harder and better 
today than yesterday, we delay your return 
home. And when you do come back to 
your job here at United, we must be able 
to look you squarely in the eye in the 
honest knowledge that we have carried 
our full share of this war's burden. 


Realizing the urgent need for every 
ounce of energy and courage we can mus- 
ter, we of United volunteer this pledge! 


This is our pledge to you... 


* I will do the best job I know 
how to do. 


* I will fulfill my responsibility 
as a citizen by buying War 
Bonds, taking part in Civilian 
Defense activities, supporting the 
Red Cross, and performing wil- 
lingly all other home front duties 
required of me. 












The Employees of UNITED AIR LINES 








* I will neither spread rumors 
nor talk about anything that 
might help the enemy. 


* I will not complain. 


* I will accept my sacrifices here 
just as unselfishly as you are 
accepting your greater sacrifices 
out there. 


This pledge has been forwarded to each of the 9OO United 
Air Lines employees in the Armed Forces all over the world 


~ a 
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Hit Proposed Manual 


Of Job Classifications 


ANPA Wage Hour Job Classification 
Survey Committee Says Administrator 
Seeks to Include Exempt Employes 


THE Wage Hour Administrator in 

both the original and in the proposed 
revised manual—establishing a stand- 
ard job classification directory for the 
newspaper publishing business—“has 
sought to include as non-exempt em- 
ployment many forms of employment 
which are clearly executive, profes- 
sional and administrative in nature 
as well as practically all circulation 
men and advertising salesmen who 
clearly are outside salesmen,” the re- 
port of the ANPA Wage and Hour 
Classification Survey Committee, given 
to the membership this week, said. 

“In submitting its comments to the 
Administrator on the revised manual 
in January, 1943, the committee said 
that it was quite clear that the whole 
project should be abandoned,” the re- 
port stated. It continued: 

“That the position of the committee 
was correct is illustrated, we think, 
in the recent decision of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of New 
Jersey which held that the Admin- 
istrator has no right of general inspec- 
tion of the newspaper business such 
as he has attempted to exercise. The 
sole purpose of the job classification 
manual was to assist his inspectors in 
general routine inspections.” 

In full, the report follows: 

s* ¢ *& 
Complete Report 


For nearly two years now the Wage 
and Hour Administrator has been con- 
ducting a survey of employment in 
the newspaper publishing business for 
the purpose of establishing a standard 
job classification directory for that 
business. The real object of the Ad- 
ministrator in establishing such a 
classification is to assist his inspectors 
in examining newspaper’s payroll rec- 
ords where the newspapers permit 
such examination without protest. 

It will be recalled that Section 13 
(a) (1) of the Act exempts from the 
minimum wage and overtime provi- 
sions executive, administrative and 
professional employees as well as out- 
side salesmen. 

A committee of the ANPA was set 
up to cooperate with the Administrator 
in making his survey. The coopera- 


Representatives of the ANPA ap- 
peared at the March 2, 1942, hearing 
and the Committee submitted com- 
ments to the Administrator on his 
proposed manual. 

Suffice it to say, that the Admin- 
istrator in both the original manual 
and in the proposed revised manual 
has sought to include as non-exempt 
employment many forms of employ- 
ment which are clearly executive, 
professional and adminsitrative in na- 
ture as well as practically all circula- 
tion men and advertising salesmen 
who clearly are outside salesmen. 

In submitting its comments to the 
Administrator on the proposed revised 
manual in January, 1943, the Commit- 
tee said that it was quite clear that 
the whole project should be aban- 
doned. That the position of the Com- 
mittee was correct is illustrated, we 
think, in the recent decision of the 
United States District Court for the 
District of New Jersey which held 
that the Administrator has no right 
of general inspection of the newspaper 
business such as he has attempted to 
exercise. The sole purpose of the job 
classification manual was to assist his 
inspectors in general routine inspec- 
tions. 

Respectfully submitted, 

LINWOOD I. NOYES, Chairman 
Raymond B. Bottom Wm. N. Hardy 
William Dwight Henrv M. James 
JS Gray W. W. Knight 

Dwight Marvin 
om 


Guerrillas on Timor 
Issued Daily Paper 


The story of how the smallest sol- 
diers newspaper ever produced on any 
battlefront was published by Nether- 
lands guerrillas in the jungle of Timor 
was reported by Aneta March 8 from 
Melbourne. 

Printed on a battered typewriter on 
paper foraged on raids against 
Japanese-held settlements, the Bul- 
letin was issued daily in an extremely 
limited edition of six copies, one be- 
ing distributed to each of the jungle 
outposts occupied by Netherlands East 
Indies commandos in the neighbor- 


tion, however, was given with com- hood. 


plete reservation of the right of pub- 
lishers to contest the applicability of 
the Act to their business and to chal- 
lenge any of the findings made by the 
Administrator if eventually the Act 
should be held by the courts to be 
applicable to the newspaper publish- 
ing business. 
Abandonment Urged 

A hearing was held on March 2, 
1942, on a proposed job classification 
manual containing some 290 job classi- 
fications as set down by the survey 
analyst of the Wage and Hour Division 
who had been in charge of the work 
for that Division. 

Between March and December the 
Wage and Hour Division came out 
with a completely revised manual 
containing less than 100 classifications 
in all. 

In its revised manual it broad- 
ened job descriptions and attempted 
to classify jobs on a functional rather 
than a title basis. In its effort to ac- 
complish this end it created certain 
titles not generally known in the 
newspaper publishing business. 


The newspaper was called the Aneta 
News Bulletin, evoking memories of 
happier days when this news agency 
served the East Indies and when the 
men now fighting were able to enjoy 
their daily newspaper on verandahs in 
Batavia, Baundung and other cities. 

Although the guerrillas were in 
hourly danger of being trapped by 
the Japanese, they still maintained 
their interest in world affairs, an an- 
cient radio set providing a link, their 
only one, with the outside world. 

Overseas broadcasts received by the 
bearded commandos in the jungled 
depths of Netherlands Timor would 
fill three or four sheets of the midget 
newspaper, but the batteries began to 
give out and it became necessary to 
ration news reception to five minutes 
a day. 

The price of subscription was a sup- 
ply of “Made in Japan” paper snatched 
during a raid. There was an addi- 
tional fee known as the “wet subscrip- 
tion,” which was demanded for the 
editors. For lack of more delicately 
flavored strong beverages, the editors 
agreed to accept “some fine bottles 
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of Pina Radji 
brandy) .” 

The Dutch editors were planning 
to bring out a separate edition in the 
Malay language for the Indonesian 
members of the forces. But the project 
never materialized as the Aneta News 
Bulletinwa s forced to suspend pub- 
lication when the lone typewriter be- 
came a casualty during a fierce en- 
gagement with the Japanese and had 
to be written off as a total loss. 
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Farm Editors Only 
Scratch Surface, 
Study Discloses 


Dailies Are Progressing 
With Agricultural News... 
Sources Surveyed 


(native-made Timor 


A source survey of agricultural 
news in the daily press, made by 
William B. Ward and published in a 
bulletin of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Journalism, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin, 
showed that the dailies that are pre- 
senting news of agriculture most ef- 
fectively are those that employ a 
full-time trained farm editor. 

Farm extension workers in 46 states 
consulted before the survey reported 
273 farm editors and daily newspapers 
which they considered leaders in the 
field of farm news coverage. Be- 
tween January and March 63 daily 
newspaper agriculture editors, in- 
cluding those of the leading dailies 
stressing such news in 31 states, an- 
swered questionnaires and sent sample 
newspapers for the survey. The 
newspapers ranged in circulation from 
2,890 to 432,732. 

43 Weekly Farm Pages 

There were 43 weekly farm pages; 
five newspapers which carried a 
double page of agricultural news 
weekly; two large Pacific Coast dailies 
which found it profitable to have a 
weekly farm tabloid supplement; five 
larger papers which ran a full or a 
large part of a page daily, and two 
which carried semi-weekly pages. 
Six papers were included which did 
not departmentalize the agricultural 
news but treated it only as spot news 
and scattered it through the paper. 

The editors surveyed felt keenly 
that there is a farm news problem, the 
study commented. “The daily press 
is trying hard to improve with respect 
to agricultural news, and it is mak- 
ing progress,” it added. “The chief 
criticism is that farm editors are only 
scratching the surface. There is a 
definite lack of interpretation—an ab- 
sence of a determination to ferret out 
the ‘why’ of agricultural news. 

“Although the farm editors print 
many other kinds of matter, as this 
study brings out, they seek the stories 
that are out on the farm, and admit 
that this type of story is ‘real agricul- 
tural news.’ They play up the stories 
with economic importance and rely 
most upon extension services, both 
local and state 

“Other sources in order of their im- 
portance as determined by the amount 
of space they occupy are: editorials 
and columns, farm visits, markets, 
farmer organizations and associations, 
meetings, fairs and exhibits, wire ser- 
vices, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, state departments of agriculture 
and markets, articles localized by the 
editor and his staff, commercial re- 
leases, letters and syndicate mate- 
rial. 

Pictures Important 

“Pictures are playing an ever in- 
creasing role in the development of 
agricultural news, and many farm 


editors are expert photographers. This 
study reveals that agricultural news 
receives the best treatment when jj 
is departmentalized.” 

Of the total inches of agriculturg) 
news printed in the 63 dailies 105%, 
was gathered by the editor or his staf 
through farm visits and interviews 
and 5.1% was obtained from meeti 
fairs, and exhibits. Editorials ang 
editorial columns occupied 15.5% of 
farm page space, and 1.6% per cent 
was made up of articles sent in from 
other sources but rewritten and local. 
ized by the editor or his staff. Thy 
editor and staff accounted for 32.79, 
of all agricultural news in the study, 

As to other sources supplying farm 
news, 16.4% of the total inchage came 
from state extension services, 43% 
from the U. S. Department of Agri. 
culture, 19.9% from county extension 
services (county and home demon. 
stration agemts), 3.6% from state de- 
partments of agriculture and markets, 
6% from letters to the editor, 7.4, 
from farmer organizations and asso. 
ciations, .2% from syndicates, 48% 
from wire services, 9% from markets, 
and 1.2% from commercial concerns, 

The daily newspapers analyzed were 
using more material from county ex- 
tension services than from any other 
single source, with state extension re- 
leases not far behind. This is the case 
with most daily newspapers. One ex- 
ception is in the newspapers not de- 
partmentalizing farm news, which 
tended to use a greater percentage 
of markets and wire service material, 

A classification of the type of fam 
copy the dailies used showed that 
57.9% consisted of economic news 
31.3% production, and 10.7% per- 
— writeups and material on run 
ife. 

Further classification of the agri- 
cultural news showed that 58.2% was 
current (having time value); and 
41.8% was straight information or ad- 
vice having little or no immediate 
value. 

Use Mostly Local Pictures 


Examination of the sources of pho- 
tographs revealed results almost the 
opposite from agricultural news and 
information — 70.8% of the photo 
graphs used in the dailies were taken 
by the editor or his staff; while only 
29.2% were sent in from the other 
sources. This reversal is also evident 
in classifications of pictures by sub- 
ject matter; 48.7% of cuts dealt with 
production, 33.9% were economic, and 
only 17.5% were concerned with runl 
life or individuals. 

By far the great percentage of the 
cuts were informative—67.4%. Only 
32.5% were current, or had timely 
spot news value. 

The source analysis also showed 
that 7.6% of pictures came from state 
extension service, 13.7% from county 
extension services, 48.6% from per 
haps the most ideal source—fam 
visits, 8.8% from meetings, fairs and 
exhibits, 4.7% from the U. S. Depatt- 
ment of Agriculture, only .7% from 
state departments of agriculture ani 
markets, 8.2% from farmer organiz- 
tions and associations, 1.9% from syn- 
dicate sources, 2.7% from commer 
cial concerns, and 3.1% from the wir 
services. 


ae 

J. B. POWELL HONORED 

Making his second public appear: 
ance since his repatriation from Japat 
eight months ago, where he was tor- 
tured and lost the use of both legs 
J. B. Powell, editor and publisher o 
the China Weekly Review, Shanghai 
was guest of honor at a luncheo 
given by the China Society of Amet- 
ica April 15 in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. Still unable t 
— Mr. Powell appeared in a whet! 
chair, 
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ONE ..with the GUNS 


ANOTHER. .with the NEWSPHOTO 





HAT shattering broadside from American guns dealt the Axis 
not one but two powerful blows—and the second, struck by 
our newspapers, was a far heavier smash than the first! 


Striking combat news-pictures . . . seen by every war-working 
American .. . send output zooming on thousands of production 
lines. Guns, planes, bombs, tanks, ships pour forth ever faster 
when workers are SHOWN what their work means. 


Feature more combat news pictorially. And print the clearer, 
sharper, more compelling halftones these pictures demand with 
MORRILL NEWS INKS—the inks that print America’s greatest 
newspaper circulations with brilliant reproduction, trouble-free 
performance, real economy. 
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WAR-WINNING POWER 
—AMERICA’S PRESS 


America is newspaper-minded, and what 
Americans think and do depends primarily on 
what they “SEE in the papers”. More than 30 
Government Victory Projects—including War 
Bonds, Civilian Defense, Scrap Drives, Ra- 
tioning, Car Pooling, and especially War Pro- 
duction — would fail without the support of 
our press, aid priceless yet largely cost-free.*** 
For Victory, print more and better War Pic- 
tures, today and every day! 
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Distributors Seek 
Classification 
As Essential 


Independents Make Plea to 
WMC as Integral Part of 
Newspaper Industry 


WasuincTon, April 19—Representa- 
tives of independent distributors have 
launched a drive seeking an essen- 
tiality classification for their employes 
to combat what they term a “serious 
threat” to continued delivery of news- 
\papers. 

A plea that distributors be consid- 
ered an integral part of the newspaper 
industry has been filed with Collis 
‘Stocking, chairman of the Essential 
Activities Committee of the War Man- 
power Commission; with Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, director of Selec- 
tive Service; and with Gardner 
“Cowles, domestic operations chief of 
the Office of War Information. 

Circulation department employes on 
the payroll of a publisher are now 
classified by WMC within the news- 
paper business. Employes perform- 
ing the same circulation functions, but 
paid by independent distributors, are 
not classified as a part of the industry. 

Employes Quitting 

The result, according to the Na- 
-tional Committee of the Association of 
Newspaper and Magazine Distributors 
of the United States, is that trained 
employes are quitting their jobs and 
going into work labeled by WMC as 
essential. 

The movement to secure an “essen- 
tial” classification for distributors was 
initiated by the Midwest Independent 
Distributors Association, which ap- 
pealed to the Selective Service Sys- 
tem for reclassification. The National 
Association followed with appeals to 
WMC and OWI. 

“The glaring inconsistency of the 
present situation,” complained Harry 
Porett of Waukegan, IIl., vice-pres- 
ident of MIDA and a member of the 
National Committee, in Washington 
for conferences with federal officials, 
“is that an employe could go off our 
payroll, take a job with a newspaper 
doing identically the thing he has 
been doing, and he would be shifted 
into an ‘essential’ classification. 


“Distribution is a function of the 
newspaper business, a link in the chain 
of movement from raw material to 
consumer. A break in that chain at 
any point is fatal to completion of 
transmission of the product, whether 
the break comes at the stage of ma- 
terials movement, copy preparation, 
mechanical department handling, or 
delivery. 

Saves Manpower 

“The peculiarities of the newspaper 
sales system take it out of the cate- 
gory of simple delivery,” Porett con- 
tends. “Unlike any other commodities 
where sales run more than 40,000,000 
a day, a negligible number of news- 
Papers are purchased at the place of 
production, the publishing plant. A 
newspaper carries its product to the 
consumer, either through its own cir- 
culation department, or by pooling 
deliveries with those of other pub- 
lishers using the services of an inde- 
pendent distributer. For coverage 
of areas far removed from the city of 
its publication, none but the use of 
independent distributors is practicable. 
A dozen newspapers circulating in a 
given city, each using its own distribu- 
tion system, will use several times 
more manpower, vehicles, tires and 
gasoline than will be used under the 
independent distributor system. 

“View it another way—If six of the 
dozen now served by a distributor 
decide to install their own employes in 
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THAT'S OUR LOCAL PUBLISHER—HE'S TRYING TO KEEP HIS NEWS- 
PAPER GOING UNTIL THE PAPER SHORTAGE LETS UP. 


Drawn especially for Epiror & PuBtisner by Louis A. Paige, Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dis. 
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the area, or are forced to do so, and 
six continue as at present, six sets 
of employes will be regarded by WMC 
as part of the essential newspaper 
business, and the others will not be 
regarded as part of the newspaper in- 
dustry; yet, every set of employes will 
be performing an identical function.” 

In the MIDA appeal to Hershey, 
Porett stated: 

“We have already had much of our 
manpower dissipated, as have many 
other industries. We expect that. We 
have made repeated readjustments, 
and will make more. However, the 
confusion that has arisen over vari- 
ances of draft board opinions as to 
our essentiality is further crippling 
one important means of distributing 
an essential product. We _ respect- 
fully ask a clarification of this matter 
from you so that your local draft 
boards may know that we are now, 
as in the past, considered as part of 
the newspaper industry.” 

The National Association is com- 
posed of six regional groups having 
a total membership of more than 800 
individual units distributing newspa- 
pers and magazines to approximately 
90,000 retail outlets and about 80,000 
home-delivery outlets. Their opera- 
tions are carried on in every state of 
the union. 


& 

FLYING COMPOSITOR 
Wasuincton, April 12 — Lehman 

Young, 26, Washington Post composi- 
tor who commuted by airplane from 
his home in Fairfax, Va., to Washing- 
ton, has been commissioned ensign in 
the Navy and assigned as flying in- 
structor in Kansas City, Mo. Young 
invested $850 in a “cub” plane and 
learned to fly when he found automo- 
bile parking space at a premium in 
the Capital. Using aircraft to Wash- 
ington Airport and bus from that 
point, he found he could save time. 
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USE FOOD COLUMNS 


Wasuincron, April 13—Food recipes, 
long standing feature of many news- 
papers which has taken on new impor- 
tance as a result of rationing have 
been given added dignity with the 
disclosure by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
that they are being used as the basis 
of White House meals. The news- 
paper columns, the First Lady said, 
have provided “wonderful made-up 
dishes” de-emphasizing meat. 


Chillicothe Papers 
Are Consolidated 


Cuuuicotue, O., April 19—Consoli- 
dation of the Chillicothe News-Adver- 
tiser (morning) and the Chillicothe 
Ohioan (Sunday) with the Chillicothe 
Gazette (evening), effective today, 
was announced April 16 by Merritt C. 
Speidel, president, and J. K. Hunter, 
publisher, of Chillicothe Newspapers, 
Inc. 

For the duration, the Chillicothe 
Gazette will be published each eve- 
ning, Monday through Saturday, and 
will embrace the best of the features 
now published in the three news- 
papers. 

Changing economic conditions due 
to the war, loss of personnel and the 
rationed supply of newsprint were as- 
signed by the management as the 
reasons for the consolidation. 

The hope was expressed that the 
News-Advertiser might again be pub- 
lished as a morning newspaper after 
the war is won and peace restores 
normal conditions. 

The Chillicothe News-Advertiser, 
112 years old, was established in 1831. 
The Chillicothe Ohioan was estab- 
lished in 1938. They are being con- 
solidated with the Chillicothe Gazette, 
oldest newspaper west of the Alle- 
ghenies, which was established in 1800. 
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U.P. SUES FOR $100,000 

Muwavkeer, April 19—The United 
Press Association has filed suit against 
the Guardian Publishing Co., former 
publishers of the Milwaukee Post, 
which suspended publication May 22, 
1942, for $100,000, charging breach of 
contract. A petition for reorganiza- 
tion of the company was filed recently, 
as noted, in the United States District 
Court for Eastern Wisconsin here. 
Federal Judge F. R. Duffy has ordered 
the breach of contract suit of the U.P, 
held in abeyance until after the pub- 
lishing firm’s petition for financial 
reorganization is settled. 
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WALTER HOWEY NAMED 


Walter Howey without abandoning 
his present duties with the Hearst 
Boston newspapers has also been ap- 
pointed supervising editor of the Chi- 
cago Herald-American. Announcement 
to this effect was made this week by 
the Hearst general management. 


Settle Strike in 
Price Bros. 
Newsprint Mills 


Quesec, April 18—Premier Adelarg 
Godbout told the Legislative Assem. 
bly at the early sitting of the House 
April 16, that Price Brothers Com. 
pany, Ltd., strike had been settled, 
Later in the day Prime Minister God. 
bout released the terms of the settle. 
ment at the River Bend, Jonquiere 
and Kenogami mills: 

1. Re-employment of all workers 
who have been dismissed since Jan 
1, 1943, on the ground of union actiyj. 
ties and motives; 

2. No discrimination against the 
strikers; ‘ 

3. Immediate arbitration betwee, 
the strikers represented by the Na. 
tional Catholic Syndicates of Jon. 
quiere, Kenogami and River Bend, on 
the one part, and Price Brothers % 
Co. on the other part, to determine the 
basis of collective relations between 
the company and its employes at thege 
mills, in accordance with the pring. 
ples laid down in order-in-coung] 
number 1012 of April 14, 1943; 

4. Non-renewal of the present collee. 
tive agreement between the co 
and the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Workers (AFL) as from May 1§, 
pending the decision of Arbitration 
Board; 

5. Any union representing employes 
concerned shall have the right to sub- 
mit its case to the Arbitration Board 
and the Board shall give full consid. 
eration and justice thereto, 

6. Immediate reopening of the mills 

The settlement averted legislation 
that the government had ready by 
which it would have named an ad 
ministrator to the enterprises of Price 
Brothers after taking possession there- 
of under the proposed law. 

a“ 


NEGRO BOND DRIVE 

To demonstrate the loyalty of Ne 
groes to the cause of the United Na 
tions, Negro newspapers of the Greater 
New York area, including New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
is fostering a drive March 15 through 
May 15 to sell two million dollars in 
War Bonds at the same time sponsor- 
ing a contest with prize of 1,000 i 
bonds to go to the individuals and 
groups which give the most coopera- 
tion in soliciting sales. Participating 
papers include the New York Age, 
Peoples’ Voice and Amsterdam Star- 
News in New York, the Pittsburgh 
Courier (New England States Edition) 
and the Newark Herald News. Each 
paper has pledged a contribution of 
$200 to cover the purchase of the prize 
bonds. The National Maritime Union 
took large ads in these papers to an- 
nounce purchase of $50,000 in bonds 
to start the contest. 


w 

SACRAMENTO CHANGES 

The Sacramento (Cal.) Bee has 
made various staff shifts to inaugurate 
a five-day week for all employes. 
Among those added to the staff were 
Emily Lehan, from the City News Ser- 
vice in Los Angeles, federal beat; Tom 
Arden, transferred from Nevada 
County correspondent to capitol legis- 
lative staff. John Gardner, former 
Marysville correspondent and INS 
writer in San Francisco, swing man on 
city beats; Leonard Rowell, formerly 
of United Press, photography aide, re- 
placing Photographer Bill Smith, now 
with the Army Air Forces as a flying 
cadet. Kirtley MacBride, former city 
editor and sportswriter of the Sacra- 
mento (Cal.) Morning Union and re- 
cently on the sports staff of the San 
Francisco (Cal.) Examiner, has jo’ 
the AP staff at Sacramento. 
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'OU'D cheer if you could see those giant war- 

plant assembly lines . . . a quarter mile, a half 
mile, even a mile long! But—big as they are—none 
are self-sufficient. 


One firm makes automatic cannon, comprising 
127 parts. Only three of the parts are made by the 
prime contractor. The rest come in by truck. 


Another plant is building an anti-aircraft gun 
made of 200 parts, but 180 are fabricated in other 
factories. These parts arrive at the assembly line 
hourly from every quarter of the nation. 

Truck lines are the strands that join the whole 
production web. 


Just as your car saves you time—trucks save time 
for war plants. They have the delivery speed and 
flexibility on which modern production is built. 


And—it’s the same on the nation’s farms. Our meat 


supply ... our milk, vegetables, and practically 
everything we eat and wear comes all or part of the 
way by truck. 

Today—trucks are carrying 4 as many tons as the 
rails... hauling 4% the ton-miles . . . and are deliver- 
ing shipments in half the time! 

It’s a great job trucks are doing. But it must be 
greater if our war —and farm — production are to 
expand. 

It will take a few more replacement parts, tires 
and re-treads . . . a little more gasoline and oil... a 
few more new trucks and trailers. 


Trucks carry 62% of the Nation’s Meat.. 
Most Vegetables and Milk...Supplies for 
our Armed Forces, War Workers. ..and 
Most Rush Shipments for Our War Plants! 


But trucking speed will vanish if restrictions aren't killed quickly and completely! 
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It will take complete removal of present state 
highway bottlenecks—those conflicting regulations 
on truck sizes, weights, and lengths . . . and petty tax 
laws with which one state seeks to retaliate against 
another . . . laws that hinder, slow, or stop vital war 
shipments. 


It will take clear thinking on the part of local, 
state, and federal administrators. 


But it will be worth it. Because then we will get 
the extra armaments . . . the extra guns and planes 

. . the extra food . . . to deliver the final punch that 
will end this war—quick. 


rue AMERICAN TRUCKING ouster 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EVERY EXTRA MILE FREIGHT TRUCKS ROLL BRINGS VICTORY CLOSER 
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Book Stores Are Open 


For This Ad 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


(No. 27 in a series) 

BUYING books is a habit, just like 

smoking or playing bridge or poker. 
Once you acquire the habit and suc- 
ceed in selling the unwary book store 
owner that you will pay your bills 
once a month you are hooked for life. 
The confirmed book-buyer will find 
anything worth while in town; but 
those who buy a book once a year— 
but who could be sold 10 or more— 
require constant prodding if they are 
to be won over to the idea of building 
their own libraries of books they per- 


y like. 

Forget, for the time being, the con- 
ventional book prospect and concen- 
trate on two of the new big markets 
that are piling up sales for the live 
book store owner. Here they are: 

Two New Markets 

A. Books for soldiers, sailors and for 
the WAVES, SPARS and WAACs— 
those who are stationed in this coun- 


* The technical books now being 
used by men and women who are 
studying everything from “How to 
Make a Hooked Rug” to the highly 
technical books that are used in class- 
rooms, where radio, electrical and 
mechanical-minded students are pre- 
paring for active service or for civil- 
ian defense, or war jobs that require 
a technical background. 

Publishers of books confine their 
advertising to a few large cities and 
magazines. Most of them will tell 
you that a regular schedule of news- 
paper advertising, similar to the 
schedules used by a drug or food ad- 
vertiser, would soon put them out of 
business. The percentage of people 
who habitually buy books the same as 
they buy shoes, salt, cigars or ice 
cream, is very small. 

But this advertising situation does 
not hold in an individual market or an 
individual book store. The average 
book store owner, with from 5,000 to 
10,000 or more titles in stock, can 
sell murder stories as a group, books 
on gardening in a group, etc. He can 
spread his appeals to cover basic 
groups and subjects and make his ad- 
vertising pay at the cash register. 

An In-and-Outer 

Up to now, the average book store 
owner cannot be called a regular 
advertiser. Occasionally he will get 
really excited about some new title 
or some classification—call in a solici- 
tor—run some ads for a few weeks, 
then you hear nothing from him for 
weeks or months. So, in approaching 
this type of prospect, we might as well 
face the fact that he is not a very 
good prospect, that he is an in-and- 
outer and that his net profits are 
modest, to say the least. (We happen 
to know they are very modest.) 

As this is being written, there is an 
announcement in our apartment ele- 
vator asking the 40 families in our 
building to give some of their old 
books to the boys in the armed ser- 
vices. The appeal is all right and the 
suggestion that we give only those 
books that we would give to a close 
friend, tends to cut down the stupid 
“old cromo” gifts that are found in 
most home libraries. Why not step 
out and buy some new books, really 
worthwhile current novels, biog- 
raphies, travel stories, or historical 
books. 

Here is the idea that must be pro- 
moted if the advertising is to be of 
any value to the book store and if it 
is to arouse the readers of your paper 
to spend some real hard cash for good 


Solicitation 


books. What would happen if, over- 
night, 10,000,000 of our men and 
women decided to buy just one good 
book for the soldiers and others who 
are still in this country? Most of 
the USO stations and the post libraries 
would have hundreds and thousands 
of good books for the duration. 

Titles and prices are important in 
all copy but they won’t jar the aver- 
age reader of your paper into the 
act of spending from $2 to $25 for new 
books. Real, tough, hard-hitting 
copy must be written; and we know 
of no one better qualified to prepare 
such copy than your own reporters 
and editors. Why? They are living 
with books, maps, AP, U.P. and INS 
releases all day long. They know how 
to put things down so that the reader 
gets the idea quickly. If you think 
you can write the campaign yourself, 
go to it. This is only a suggestion. 

Most of the people who buy tech- 
nical or so-called “How and Why 
Books,” have already sold themselves 
the idea of buying certain books that 
answer their questions about the 
work they expect to do. All that is 
needed to make this copy click is a 
quick research job which can be done 
right in the publisher’s or business 
manager’s office. 

Every Market Different 

Make a list of the companies in 
your market that are engaged in war 
work, then list the approximate num- 
ber of employes in each plant. Then 
classify the factories so that you have 
a fair idea of the number who re- 
quire more machinists, welders, drafts- 
men, chemists, etc. The final lists of 
books that are selected for your mar- 
ket will not be the same as the lists 
that might be featured in Houston or 
Boston. Every market is different— 
and the prospects, in numbers, will 
vary just as the number of factories 
will vary. 

Copy should be directed to one 
group at a time. As an example:—if 
your market is short of welders, run 
ads that list only books on welding 
or allied work. If ship-building is the 
next classification, list books that have 
to do with mathematics, drafting, 
welding, machinists’ manuals, etc. If 
yours is an aviation center, pick out the 
books that aviation workers should 
know about. 


And keep hammering this idea in 
all of this technical copy. “If you want 
to get ahead, if you want to be a su- 
pervisor, or an engineer’s assistant, if 
you want a better job and a higher 
income, study, study, study. Don’t 
waste all your time trying to find ways 
to spend your money. America needs 
tens of thousands of semi-skilled 
workers.” 

If yours is a farming section, you 
can do a great job this summer and 
the coming harvesting season. Finally, 
all of us now realize that the food 
shortage in this country is the most 
serious problem facing us. It tops 
the rubber shortage, the oil shortage— 
everything but the actual ships and 
supplies needed for our fighting forces. 
Books on gardening, canning, preserv- 
ing foods and ways to increase pro- 
duction of late crops will have a tre- 
mendous appeal as the months—yes, 
possibly as the years—pass. We may 
slip through this year without any 
food riots but unless something is 
done to get ourselves down to earth 
on our food problems, we “just haven’t 
seen anything yet.” 

This campaign to help the book 
store owner sell more books is a 
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great public service. Don’t confine the 
sale of the campaign to but one store. 
Sell the idea to every book store in 
town. Even though the small fellow 
can afford but one inch, three times a 
week, sell him; tell him he is doing a 
public service, that the more technical 
books sold the sooner will we have the 
trained men and women so sorely 
needed at this time. 

This idea is long overdue in the 
average market. 


Writing “The Raft” 
Was Tough Job 
For Bob Trumbull 


Colleague Tells How 
Honolulu Advertiser 
City Editor Did It 


By ELAINE FOGG 
Honolulu Advertiser 

Playing Girl Friday to the papa of 
a best-selling book is a new role to 
me—new as that of author is to Bob 
Trumbull, cre- 
ator of ‘‘The 
Raft,’’ corre- 
spondent for the 
New York Times 
and city editor 
of the Honolulu 
Advertiser. Not 
only am I Bob’s 
handy gal on the 
Advertiser edi- 
torial staff; I 
even knew him 
when he was 
“one newspaper- 
man who’s not 
going to write a book!” He might 
have stuck to that promise, too, had 
not Old Man Mars stepped into the 
picture. “The Raft” was practically 
a command performance. 

Originally, he wrote the saga of the 
rubber boat and its three-man crew 
for the New York Times. And there 
the matter would have dropped, no 
doubt; but hardly had the paper with 
his story hit the street when he began 
getting cables and trans-Pacific phone 
calls from publishers eager to see the 
epic in book form. 

How He Wrote Book 


Few authors, probably, have turned 
out hit books under more difficult 
conditions than those attending crea- 
tion of “The Raft.” 

First, there was the very important 
time element. Hot off the typewriter, 
each chapter was rushed through 
censorship and airmailed to Publisher 
Henry Holt Co. in New York. 

Bob kept on city-editing the Adver- 
tiser and corresponding for the Times. 
He wrote his book at night, on Sun- 
days, in every available scrap of time. 
His typewriter was set up on the 
family kitchen table, and there he 
pounded away. Often in the adjoin- 
ing front room the radio blared, the 
two very young Trumbulls held forth 
lustily and droppers-in condoled his 
“literary widow.” 

Blackout devices in those early days 
of war were crude. One had a choice 
of breathing in total darkness or 
stifling in a lighted room. So Bob 
typed and oozed perspiration and wept 
from the dense cigarette smoke in the 
unventilated kitchen. “No one can 
say I didn’t suffer for my art,” he 
declared. 

Nevertheless, “The Raft” was fin- 
ished in record time. And no one, 
probably, was more surprised than 
Bob himself at what followed—its 
selection as a Book-of-the-Month 
Club choice, its serialization by 
Hearst, condensation in Coronet maga- 
zine, purchase of an option on motion 





Bob Trumbull 
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picture rights by United 
Studios, publication in Britain, steag. 
ily soar sales. 

Shadow-slim and schoolboyish 
his 31 years, Bob is often mi 
by strangers to the newsroom for some 
cup reporter. And no wonder. He 
contradicts everything Hollywood ang 
legend have set up as a pattern for 
city editors. 

Bob, incidentally, is his real name, 
The Times changed it to Robert for 
purposes of by-lining his copy, and it 
appeared again as Robert on the 
jacket of his book. (And the British 
publisher has misspelled his last name 
“Trumball.”) 

“My folks certainly started me of 
with a handicap by christening m 
‘Bob’,” he admitted. “I used to try to 
convince people it isn’t just a nick. 
name, but now I don’t bother any 
more.” 

Attended Washington U. 


Trumbull originated from troupe 
stock. His later father, Ollie Mack, 
was a_ well-known comedian; his 
mother, Sydney Hamilton, an actress 
and art designer. Though he was 
born in Indiana, Bob grew up and 
attended school in Seattle, later grad- 
uating from the University of Wash. 
ington. 

Seven years ago he married his uni- 
versity sweetheart, Jean Musson, also 
of Seattle. And they’re sweethearts, 
still. They have standing Thi 
and Sunday “dates.” We who know 
them agree that they act—and look— 
more like a couple of romantic sopho- 
mores than the old married couple 
they really are. 

Daughter Suzanne, four, is a pic- 
ture-book baby and irresistible fiirt, 
About the spelling of her name, in- 
tended to be Susan, Bob explains 
“she’d change the spelling anyhow 
when she got to high school.” Joan, 
just past one, was among Honolulu’ 
first blackout babies. 

Bob’s only material recognition of 
his arrival in the literary world was 
eg ~ » Aptos “Ol’ Paint’ 
with a ’42 club coupe appropria 
dubbed “The Raft.” “—— 

In Honolulu 10 Years 

City - Ed. - Correspondent - Arthur 
Trumbull came to Honolulu almost 10 
years ago to cover a NROTC cadet 
cruise on the U.S.S. Arkansas, He 
was to stay five days. 

Instead, he went to work as re 
porter on the Advertiser and shortly 
afterward was made city editor. The 
Trumbull family lives on a quiet, 
modest little street in an older part of 
the famous Waikiki district. A Scotty 
dog, Tammy, completes the menage. 


Actually, Bob leads a “double” life, 
His other self is Sol Pluvius, a sharp- 
tongued little Hawaiian observer who 
has come to be almost an institution 
among Hawaii’s paper-reading citi- 
zenry. 

Sol originated as the Advertiser 
weather reporter but since weather 
has become a military secret ap 
pointed himself sage commentator 
upon the contemporary scene. Staf 
Artist Jerry Chong puts Sol into 
action. 

, During one of Honolulu’s frequent 
“long, dry spells,” Pluvius dared 
‘There has to be at least one nav 
man at every cocktail party. He 
brings the cocktails.” Thereupon, Sd 
Pluvius was all but taken on as @ 
honorary admiral in the Pacific flee 

Some of Sol’s most pertinent quips 
have been published locally in a book- 
let, “Hawaiian Communiques,” whieh 
threatens to give “The Raft” stif 
competition. 


Autographing two books, writing 
for the Times, editing the Advertise 
and keeping dates with Mrs. T. see 
to add up almost to a 24-hour sched 
ule. But rumor has it that Trumbull 
Book No. 2 is in the offing. 
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THE 7th COLUMN STRIKES 


Penn all American shipbuilding and aircraft plants for 54 days and the 
nation would face disaster on the battlefronts of the world. Actually, a 
catastrophe just as serious did happen last year when 4,100,000 American 
workers were injured in accidents. 

This revelation is especially shocking, now that the country faces a critical 
manpower shortage. Industry, agriculture and the armed services are making 
increasing demands for more men. As a nation, we simply cannot afford to lose 
a single able-bodied worker through accidents. 

Carelessness, indifference, neglect --- these are the causes of most accidents. 
And these have appropriately been called America’s 7th Column. How can the 
7th Column be banished from America forever? How can the serious loss of 
manpower through accidents be avoided? 

American industry on the whole is doing everything possible to protect the 
worker and to “‘smash the 7th Column” on the job. The figures show it. Two- 
thirds of the 4,100,000 American workers injured were involved in accidents 
away from work. 

Thus while safety engineers continue to eliminate dangers in industrial plants 
and workers are trained to understand the need for greater care on the job, all of 

us must do more to “‘smash the 7th Column” in our homes and on our highways. 

A good way to begin your personal campaign against the 7th Column is to 
check the accident hazards in your home — rugs that may cause bad tumbles; 
faulty electric wiring that may cause shocks or fires; unlighted stairways, clut- 
tered with odds and ends that may result in serious or even fatal falls. Eliminate 
them. Smash the 7th Column, too, when you drive or walk the streets. Obey 
traffic lights, drive carefully, observe speed regulations, be especially watchful 
after dark, and don’t neglect to have your car checked periodically. 

If you will do these things, if you will try at all times to live, drive and work 
safely, you will be helping to smash the 7th Column on the home front and 


will be contributing to an earlier victory. 
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McNutt Eases 
Job Freezing 
Regulations 


By FELIX S. TOWLE 


In view of the sweeping wage and 
job-control regulations issued by 
Chairman Paul V. McNutt of the War 
Manpower Commission last week, 
classified advertising was never of 
greater importance than it is at the 
present time. The regulations gov- 
erning the movements of some 27 
million workers in the essential indus- 
tries mean that classified advertis- 
ing will have to recruit, through its 
columns, the necessary manpower 
from all walks of life. The failure 
of classified advertising to accom- 
plish this end could possibly terminate 
in the enactment of a labor draft. 


On the surface, there is nothing of 
an alarming nature regarding the fu- 
ture of classified advertising as a di- 
rect result of the recent WMC order. 
It is admitted by the Commission 
that there are existing loopholes and 
the possibility of confusion upon its 
inception. However, it is aimed, pri- 
marily, to curtail excessive turnover 
of manpower in the designated critical 
areas and Chairman McNutt has 
stated that adjustments will have to 
be made. For example, the original 
order made effective April 18, made 
no provision for essential workers to 
accept higher paying jobs outside of 
the 60 areas where the WMC has in- 
stituted employment _ stabilization 
plans. 

Modified Regulations 


At his press conference this week, 
Chairman McNutt announced a modi- 
fication of this regulation which will 
permit these workers to accept higher 
paying jobs anywhere in the country, 
providing the WMC approves the 
transfer. This modification will au- 
thorize United States Employment 
Service offices outside of these areas 
to approve such transfer just as of- 
fices inside these areas can under the 
original order. 

Under these regulations, turnover 
in personnel will be minimized and 
the demand for new workers will be 
increased. This greater appeal for 
manpower should increase the demand 
for advertising. 

The plan for the utilization of classi- 
fied advertising in the voluntary mo- 
bilization of manpower which was re- 
cently endorsed by Chairman McNutt 
at a meeting with representatives of 
the Association of Newspaper Classi- 
fied Advertising Managers and the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation (E. & P., April 10, page 18) 
will not be affected by this latest or- 
der of the WMC. The plan, timed and 
coordinated with the various phases 
of the WMC program for the recruit- 
ment and mobilization of manpower, 
is at present in preparation by the 
Campaigns Division of the Office of 
War Information and due for an early 
release. 

Although the alignment of classified 
advertising with the aims of the WMC 
is a pleasant arrangement with great 
potentialities, the newspapers have 
neither been “written into” the man- 
power picture nor is it the perfect for- 
mula that defies failure. Classified ad- 
vertising still has to be “sold”—by re- 
sults. And, results have to be in- 
sured by proper use, careful recom- 
mendations and constant alertness. 
Classified advertising has to be sold 
to our war effort as it has to be sold 
to the minimum space, one time ad- 
vertiser. The association of classified 
advertising with the solution of the 


manpower problem is not to be con- 
fused with voluntary business. 

Prior to Chairman McNutt’s most 
recent regulations, in Buffalo, N. Y., 
a stabilization plan of controlled re- 
ferral hiring was instituted. Under 
this plan, respondents to advertise- 
ments apply at the local office of the 
USES and are allocated to the various 
war plants via a priority board. The 
individual plants reserve the right to 
hire or reject these applicants at their 
personnel office, and to dismiss them 
at a later date, if they so desire. It 
follows, that the use of this plan will 
necessitate pooled or pro rated ad- 
vertising budgets based upon priority 
standings. The reluctance of one or 
more companies to enter this adver- 
tising pool might thwart the success 
of the plan. Then, too, it might be 
possible that advertisers in the pool 
would question the advisability of 
continuance as a justifiable expendi- 
ture. This plan was devised by a local 
employment stabilization committee 
composed of representatives of local 
labor and management, assisted and 
advised by representatives of the 
WMC, Army and Navy. The plan is 
applicable to all full time, male work- 
ers. 


Referral Hiring Pian 


Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, New York 
State Regional Director of the WMC, 
stated that the adoption of the plan 
would not necessarily establish a 
precedent for other areas. 

Here is an incident where classified 
advertising is definitely at a marked 
disadvantage to accomplish desirable 
results in the solution of the man- 
power problem. The institution of a 
national controlled referral hiring 
plan for all critical areas could frus- 
trate the real potency of classified ad- 
vertising; defeat the recruitment and 
mobilization of manpower through 
a proven facility; and, quite possibly, 
result in factory shutdowns. It’s a 
far cry from the winning of the war. 
The next step would have to be a 
national labor draft. The Austin- 
Wadsworth National Service Bill (the 
labor draft bill) is now in the Senate 
awaiting to be reported out of com- 
mittee. 

The Buffalo situation, Chairman 
McNutt’s regulations governing 27 
millions of workers and the smoulder- 
ing Austin-Wadsworth bill are, at 
least, thoughts that CAMs and pub- 
lishers should give considerable at- 
tention. At least, two out of the three, 
could mean that classified advertis- 
ing can fail in this important assign- 
ment. 


Has Room “Exchange” 
BECAUSE of the inadequacy of Day- 

ton housing to accommodate the 
many war workers coming to the city 
and the numerous Army personnel 
employed at the nearby air field, the 
Dayton (O.) Daily News has found 
an “Exchange Living Quarters” classi- 
fication in their classified advertising 
pages very popular. 

Many newcomers to Dayton obtain 
temporary living quarters but are 
afraid to move until they find what 
they want. Thus, the “exchange” has 
enabled many to find more suitable 
living quarters. 


Personals 
FRED A. NICHOLS, Jr., a member of 
the eastern advertising staff of the 
Chicago Tribune, has been named as- 
sistant manager of the Tribune’s 
classified advertising department, it 
was announced this week by Chesser 
M. Campbell, Tribune advertising 
manager. Mr. Nichols succeeds L. T. 
Knott, who resigned last week to join 
the Chicago Sun as assistant advertis- 
ing director. Mr, Nichols joined the 
Tribune in 1928, 
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A Los Angeles Times classified advertising 
salesman hit on this clever idea to give a 
customer unusual display value in his ad 
and to boost his linage as well. The adver- 
tiser, an automobile sales concern, was sold 
three full columns of space, but his copy 
appeared only in the center column, flanked 
on either side by a column-width of white 
space. Naturally, the ad stole the page. 
Heading of the advertisement tied directly 
in with the idea by proclaiming “Nobody 
Can Touch Muntz.. . . for Quality, for 
Value, for Honest Service." And, indeed, 
nobody could touch Muntz, or at least his 
ad, that day. 


NAVY HONORS WOMAN 


Jackson, Miss., April 19—In ac- 
knowledgment of her patriotic con- 
tribution to the war effort, Elsie May 
Chambers of the Jackson (Miss.) 
Clarion Ledger staff, has been given a 
“Victory Award of Merit” by the 
Navy. She is the first newspaper re- 
porter in the state so recognized. The 
award, made by Lieut. J. F. Norris, 
Jr., officer-in-charge of the Navy re- 
cruiting station here, is given to in- 
dividuals whose efforts materially 
benefit the recruiting service. Miss 
Chambers has been covering the local 
Navy recruiting office. She is also 
acting staff photographer, an assign- 
ment she took up when the regular 
photographer went into the Army. 


E. M. JOHNSON NAMED 


The selection of Edward Marion 
Johnson, transportation marketing ex- 
pert and prominent journalist, as di- 
rector of a new department of plan- 
ning and research by the Delta Air 
Lines is announced by C. E. Woolman, 
vice-president and general manager. 
Johnson will assume his duties at the 
general offices of the company at At- 
lanta, Ga., June 1. Johnson, formerly 
on the staff of Joseph B. Eastman, 
Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion, is at present chairman of the de- 
partment of business management in 
the School of Journalism at Syracuse 
University and manager of the New 
York Press Association. Johnson was 
associated with Delta in 1939 as a 
marketing expert. 


SURVEYING AD SUPPORT 


A nation-wide survey of retail ad- 
vertising support in the Second War 
Loan drive is being made by Meyer 
Both Company, at the request of the 
Retail Store Section of the War Sav- 
ings Staff of the Treasury Department. 
Through Meyer Both Reports to News- 
papers, ad managers will be supplied 
with a form on which to list pertinent 
data, such as number of stores par- 
ticipating, square inches of space used, 
dollars and cents expenditure at regu- 
lar rates and number of ads run. Re- 
sults of the survey will be turned over 
to the Retail Store Section of the War 
Savings Staff as soon as completed, 








Picture of a 
Movie City Editor 
By a Real One 


a 
Most city editors will appre. 
ciate this little word picture of g 
typical movie city editor. It wag 
written by Bud Lewis, city editor 
of the Los Angeles Times, for 
the Times house organ “Among 
Ourselves.” 
® 


You’ve seen his prototype in the 
movies—that sinister, fulminating fac. 
totum—the city editor. 

He’s the frowzy, anile cretin who 
cracks a verbal cat-of-nine-tails over 
his staff of myrmidons. 

He’s the necromancer who senses, 
long..in advance, exactly where the 
next banner story is going to break, 
and has it all in type, ready for the 
presses, hours before it develops, 

He’s the strident, grandiloquent su- 
perman who daily eviscerates the city 
for every last ounce of news buried 
in its capacious bowels. 

That Steely Eye 

He’s the dour, despicable, fisheyed 
creature whose fearless glance js 
feared by innocent and guilty alike 
and who, to coin a bromide, is pre- 
pared to shake the community to its 
very foundations by giving the wor. 

He’s the scourge of mephitic pres 
agents attempting to administer sugar- 
coated pills loaded with econiums 
extolling the virtues of their respec 
tive clients. 

He’s the omniscient sage who can 
recall a word, a name, a poem, a 
what-you-will, seen only once—and 
then only obscurely, through rheumy 
eyes—half a century ago on the fiy- 
leaf of a manuscript in the archives od 
the Westminster Hotel & Coffee Shop. 

Confidant of Kings 

He’s the Thespian whose daily 
didoes are awaited with bated breath 
by the rival editors, saucer-eyed to 
learn his newest feat. 

He’s the worshipper who has genv- 
flected too long at the shrine of Di- 
onysus. 

He’s the pundit whom Presidents 
and Kings seek out for heart-to-heart 
talks and advice. 

He’s the Pasquin who lampoons the 
stuffed shirt and the windbag with: 
stiletto cut from the Damascus ¢ 
truth. 

He’s the citizen of the community 
who sees his duty and does it- 
making an annual campaign to wipt 
out the last vestiges of illegalism. 

Man-of-the-World 

He’s the furtive figure who tries #0 
borrow a streetcar token from th 
copy boy. 

He’s the soigne, debonair man-d- 
the-world, as much as home in th 


diplomat’s post as behind the whet! 


of a refuse truck. 
He’s the esthetic, superior soul wh 
can knock out a sonnet, or even! 


limerick, at the drop of a bottle top fh 


He’s the generalissimo whose evel 
word is a ukase to his footling 
porters. 

He’s the Corsican who outwits tht 
opposition at every move. 

He’s the fighter who can deliver tht 
coup de grace with the bastinado ¢ 
a few, well-selected words, propetl) 
edited and punctuated. 

He’s the flamboyant figure who 
escapades someday will be chronicled 
in the leading gazettes. 

He’s all these, is the movie city ed 
tor. 

Wish I could get a job like that. 
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9-INCH HAWSER ON AN URGENT MISSION 


In modern warfare, anything can be critically important. 
So urgently did our forces at an overseas station need two 
massive coils of 9-inch hawser that they were turned over 
to TWA for immediate delivery by air transport. 


Each coil measured 42 by 5 feet. To get them through the 
two-foot hatch of the Army Stratoliner, TWA operations men 
had natives uncoil the stiff rope at full length. Then, tugging 
in rhythm, the workers fed it through the forward opening, 
neatly re-coiling it inside. And the Stratoliner delivered the 
2,300 pounds of top priority rope on time. 


x**K* 


Making short work of knotty problems in air transportation 
is routine for hundreds of TWA personnel who now serve 
the logistic requirements of our armed forces through 
projects assigned to the Army’s Air Transport Command. 


Over-ocean air transport is but one of TWA’s services for 
the armed forces. TWA mechanics man a modification 


center for military aircraft. TWA experts train Army aircraft 
mechanics, radio operators and radio mechanics. TWA 
communications experts are assisting on Army research 
projects. TWA pilots fly Army cargo planes on regular 
schedules. Veteran TWA flight personnel train members of 
Army flight crews in the technique of four-engine flying. 


Airlines, in addition to maintaining essential, time-saving 
transportation on the production front, find many other 
ways to help fight the war. 





» (TWA 
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Ad Bureau Has Concentrated 


On Institutional Advertising 


30th Annual Report Says This Field Offered Best 
Opportunity for Its Work... Reveals Value of 
Factual Data in “Continuing Study” 


IN ITS 30th annual report delivered 

Wednesday afternoon at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, ANPA, stated that its staff had 
concentrated its past year’s effort in 
promoting institutional advertising. 
“The record shows this work to have 
been highly successful,” the report 
said. 

“We have said that much of this 
institutional advertising was developed 
because the advertisers were assured 
by scientific research that their mes- 
sages would be read. The chief source 
of this research data was our Centin- 
uing Study of Newspaper Reading... . 
By means of this unique piece of sci- 
entific research, comparisons are made 
of reader attention before and after 
Pearl Harbor which demonstrate the 
public’s closer reading of all news- 
paper pages in wartime and the in- 
creased attention given to all adver- 
tising copy that is intelligently related 
to the war effort. .. . No other adver- 
tising medium possesses such compre- 
hensive scientific data whereby reader 
reaction to today’s advertising can be 
compared with that of the pre-war 
period.” 

Complete Report 

The Ad Bureau also stated that it 
had been greatly assisted in its work 
by the ANPA resolution of last April 
regarding destructive selling methods. 

The complete report of the Bureau 
follows: 

The year covered by this, the 30th 
annual report of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, has been an eventful and sig- 
nificant period for a press whose duty 
it is to keep all the people fully in- 
formed. 

How well this function was fulfilled 
was recognized by a public of habitual 
newspaper readers whose dependence 
upon the press was emphasized in 
many ways—including the all-time 
high circulation figures reached last 
fall. 

It was recognized officially by lead- 
ers in government, acknowledging 
the countless services of newspapers 
in shaping public thought and action 
for national achievements like the 
scrap drive, the bond and stamp sales, 
the establishment of conservation pro- 
grams, and the bringing to every home 
of complete information and better 
understanding of rationing systems. 

New Advertisers 

Finally it was recognized by the ad- 
vertisers, not only those with products 
that may still be sold and those wish- 
ing to help and to advise former cus- 
tomers, but also by a new group, 
largely industrialists, who chose news- 
papers for special wartime messages to 
the public. 

This so-called institutional advertis- 
ing—coming from firms with little or 
nothing to sell to the average citizen 
—is now appearing in newspapers in 
increasing quantities. From the stand- 
point of this report, it is the most sig- 
nificant development of the year. 

The steady increase in such cam- 
paigns is due primarily to the realiza- 
tion by the advertisers that the public 
generally is anxious for help and ad- 
vice on many war problems, and that 
it is keenly aware of industry’s almost 
miraculous contribution to war pro- 
duction. So much proof is now at 


hand of the public’s interest in such 
messages, so much evidence is avail- 
able to suggest a growing pride among 
all classes in industry’s achievements, 
that many companies, not heretofore 
advertisers, have released campaigns 
in newspapers in all parts of the 
country. 

Let us examine some of the princi- 
pal aspects of wartime advertising in 
newspapers and the part that the Bu- 
reau of Advertising has played in its 
development. 

Advertising Meets War Demands 

en war conditions removed many 
advertised products from the market 
or greatly reduced their sale, adver- 
tisers in many lines turned to “service 
copy”—showing former customers how 
to substitute, conserve, or get along 
without things that once seemed ne- 
cessities. When it became evident 
that advertising of this kind was often 
read more widely than even the best 
peacetime ads, these advertisers were 
encouraged to continue and extend 
their campaigns, while others discov- 
ered they “still had something to ad- 
vertise.” This group should continue 
to constitute one of the two big sources 
of institutional advertising. 

The second group are those com- 
panies engaged in production to arm 
and to equip our fighting forces. 
Starting months ago with display copy 
announcing that a plant had won an 
Army-Navy “E” award, many manu- 
facturers found instant public re- 
sponse. They got favorable reactions 
from their own workers, from people 
in their “plant towns,” letters and 
messages in great quantity from every 
section where their advertising ap- 
peared. Then reader surveys began 
to disclose data that impressed these 
and other companies with the fact that 
people generally wanted to know what 
industfy was doing to win the war. 
Business leaders saw an opportunity 
to build good-will, to stimulate morale 
and to give the public a better under- 
standing of American enterprise as a 
vast national asset in the war crisis. 

This advertising now covers a wide 
field of current thought and activity; 
frequently it looks ahead to discuss 
plans and problems in the post-war 
economy. 

Thus advertising generally, and 
newspaper advertising in particular, 
has admirably met a new demand for 
service, vital in the war and—on the 
strength of its present accomplishment 
—promising to continue in peacetime. 

Bureau Had the Needed Data 

Realizing that institutional advertis- 
ing offered the best opportunity for its 
work, the Bureau of Advertising staff 
has concentrated its past year’s effort 
in this field. The record shows this 
work to have been highly successful. 

We have said that much of this in- 
stitutional advertising was developed 
because the advertisers were assured 
by scientific research that their mes- 
sages would be read. The chief source 
of this research data was our “Contin- 
uing Study of Newspaper Reading.” 
Thus the Bureau’s best sales tool in 
this successful endeavor continued to 
be material which it and its member- 
ship alone have given to the adver- 
tising world, where its value has been 
cumulative for the past four years. 


Armed with this data, every Bureau 
member (like every Bureau salesman) 
has a convincing sales story for every 
manufacturer engaged in war pro- 
duction in his particular territory, and 
for every retail advertiser who has a 
special wartime message for custom- 
ers. Institutional advertising should 
“begin at home,” however widely its 
schedules are planned. Many retailers 
who have reduced expenditures be- 
cause of merchandise shortages would 
be addressing their customers more 
often if they saw a reason. This data 
—now in every member’s shop—gives 
that reason. 

Work of the Sales Department 

As indicated in the introduction to 
this report, the most important part 
of the Sales Department’s work dur- 
ing the year has been the cultivation 
of accounts that have developed a 
need for institutional and public rela- 
tions advertising. Some of these ac- 
counts are advertisers of long and 
large experience, who, finding them- 
selves with little or nothing to sell 
in the way of products, have turned 
to new types of advertising to keep 
their trade names and corporate iden- 
tities alive. This is a tremendous field 
in itself, full of new and unpredictable 
angles. It will continue to command 
constant attention. 

But a considerable part of the de- 
partment’s effort has been spent on 
companies that have hitherto had lit- 
tle reason to advertise. This develop- 
ment is not only producing immediate 
business for newspapers from new 
sources, but is also creating new ad- 
vertisers for the future. For it now 
seems certain that building «a better 
understanding between the public and 
business will be an active considera- 
tion among industrialists that will not 
end with the war. The need for keep- 
ing these new advertisers sold on 
newspapers as a primary advertising 
medium cannot be overestimated. 

Let us repeat that much of this in- 
stitutional advertising, regardless of 
the source, is being developed because 
the Bureau is able to convince adver- 
tisers that their messages will be read. 
Also, let us say again that the source 
of that assurance is “The Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading.” By 
means of this unique piece of scientific 
research, comparisons are made of 
reader attention before and after Pear] 
Harbor which demonstrate the pub- 
lic’s closer reading of all newspaper 
pages in wartime and the increased 
attention given to all advertising copy 
that is intelligently related to the war 
effort. 

Again it should be emphasized that 
the Bureau and its members have in 
the Continuing Study a sales tool of 
unequaled value. No other advertis- 
ing medium possesses such compre- 
hensive scientific data whereby the 
reader reaction to today’s advertising 
can be compared with that of the pre- 
war period. 

Helped by ANPA Resolution 

In developing institutional advertis- 
ing, the Bureau has also been greatly 
assisted by the resolution passed last 
April by the ANPA convention re- 
garding destructive selling methods. 
During the past months some impor- 
tant newspaper campaigns would have 





‘ 





been delayed and others would have 
been lost had it not been for this Tego. 
lution. This is worth thinking oy, 
The conditions that the resolution g. 
tacked—while unquestionably jm. 
proved—have not entirely disappeared 

Plans made long before Pearl Hap. 
bor called for concentration by 
staff on top executives who have had 
to get closer to their companies’ ag. 
vertising problems. Experiences of 
the past year have demonstrated the 
wisdom of that policy. Everything 
that has to do with public relations 
inevitably stems from the top. From 
these principals has come our greatest 
encouragement. 

A few case outlines will illustrate 
what has been going on. 

First, take the case of a large equip. 
ment manufacturer. The executiye 
vice-president and the public rela. 
tions manager had little appreciation 
of newspapers, and no disposition t) 
consider them as a medium for insti. 
tutional advertising. After weighing 
the facts in a presentation based on 
the all-around indispensability of 
newspapers and the high readership 
given to current institutional copy, 
a million-dollar newspaper campaign 
was released. 

An inexperienced advertiser, one of 
the new crop previously referred to, 
had a newspaper campaign all ready 
to go when an onslaught of “high. 
pressure” solicitation stopped every- 
thing. Timely advice and reference 
to the ANPA resolution on sales 
methods convinced this advertiser 
that he should proceed with his pro- 
gram. Said his advertising agency 
to a Bureau representative: “Your 
prompt action saved a_ half-million 
dollars for newspapers.” 

High Pressure Selling 

Another example in this same cate- 
gory: In a basic industry, a major 
newspaper campaign hung in the bal- 
ance. The president of the company 
had been “high-pressured” by over- 
zealous newspaper salesmen the year 
before. His board of directors had 
gone on record as opposed to news- 
paper advertising. Again the ANPA 
resolution turned the scales. This 
company ran two campaigns instead 
of one last year, and there is a regu- 
lar newspaper appropriation, the first 
in the company’s history, in operation 
at the present time. 

For the third consecutive year, a 
gasoline company is basing its adver- 
tising campaign on findings from “The 
Continuing Study of Newspaper Read- 
ing.” The current schedule represents 
a large increase over what was orig- 
inally planned. 

Influenced by information from the 
same source, a distiller doubled his 
1942 newspaper appropriation, and 
another is continuing his newspapet 
advertising in 1943 undiminished. 

In the case of one of the country’s 
largest advertisers, three of the com- 
pany’s products are now being adver- 
tised in newspapers aggressively for 
the first time in years. Here the 
problem was to convince the adver- 
tiser that, while he was getting results 
from other types of advertising, he 
could do better by using newspapers — 
There is still much work to be done 
with this account, but present proé- 
ress is encouraging. 

Successful Test Campaigns 

Sticking closely to formulas derived 
from the Continuing Study, a larg 
cereal manufacturer, practically out 
of newspapers for a long time, is com- 
ing back slowly but surely. A number 
of test campaigns on auxiliary prod 
ucts have proved successful. 
year may give newspapers a fair op 
portunity to advertise the princi 
product. The outlook is hopeful. 

A demonstration of the remarkable 
responsiveness of newspaper readefs 
to service-type copy is credited wi 

(Continued on page 114) 
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continued from page 112 
giving newspapers a greatly increased 
appropriation from a large grocery 
product manufacturer whose entire 
appropriation is well worth all the 
attention we can give it. Recent de- 
velopments have made that advertiser 
a good prospect for an institutional 
‘campaign in newspapers. 

In setting our sights for possible 
prospects for institutional advertising, 
there was one that seemed pretty 
far out of range. The agency thought 
so, too, at that time. But we pre- 
pared a copy idea, backed it up with 
a carefully-rationalized story, and 
submitted it to the advertiser just one 
year ago. This shot in the dark seems 
to have been well aimed, for subse- 
‘quent developments have led to a 
public relations campaign in news- 
papers involving half a million dol- 
Jars. By the time these words are 
in print the campaign will be under 
‘way. 

These are a few examples of our 
work on specific accounts. In every 
«category there are scores of them 
being worked on constantly. 

Making More Sales Presentations 

Another item in our long-range plan 
which we have been following re- 
ligiously is the making of more special 
sales presentations to advertisers. 
Many of these presentations have so 
specifically covered the problems of 
individual advertisers that a detailed 
discussion of them is not feasible. 

A quick survey shows that they 
thave been made to advertisers in the 
following fields: Household equip- 
ment, electrical appliance, cigar and 
cigarette, grocery, drug, alcoholic bev- 
erage, soft drink, photographic equip- 
ment, aircraft, tire, gasoline, automo- 
bile. 

Among presentations with a broad 
objective, especially noteworthy is 
the Insurance Presentation. This is 
one of the most important projects 
we have ever undertaken, and one 
of the most promising. It aroused 
so much enthusiasm in one branch 
of the insurance business that it was 
re-made and extended at the request 
of another. No more should be said 
about this presentation at this time, 
because the revision will not be pre- 
sented until two weeks after this re- 
port has gone to press. 

Another outstanding presentation is 
one that was prepared at the request 
of a special committee of the News- 
paper Advertising Executives Associa- 
tion for use with district and zone 
managers of national drug and gro- 
cery store product manufacturers. Re- 
ports from committee members reflect 
an extraordinary degree of enthusiasm 
for this presentation. It is being said 
that it is the best exposition of news- 
papers and newspaper advertising that 
has ever been shown. 

Institutional Presentation 

The Sales Department’s newest 
presentation covers institutional and 
public relations advertising. In it are 
arrayed the facts and the figures, 
drawn from “The Continuing Study 
of Newspaper Reading,” that have 
been so effective in stimulating this 
new type of advertising. At a recent 
meeting, the material on which this 
presentation is based was given to 
forty industrialists, most of them pres- 
idents of companies; later it was 
shown at a meeting of advertising 
agency executives. Its reception by 
both groups indicated that we have 
a convincing demonstration. 

This presentation is now being 
shown systematically to a picked list 
of advertisers and their agencies in all 
parts of the country. 

One of the attributes of a good 
presentation is that its influence lasts. 
Over a year ago we placed our Rail- 


road Presentation in the hands of 
every important railroad official in 
the country. At the time this under- 
taking may have seemed premature. 
But today the railroads as a group 
are the leading proponents of good 
public relations founded on good ser- 
vice, augmented by good advertising 
—mainly in newspapers. Our presen- 
tation undoubtedly aided this develop- 
ment. 

The future, as far as we can see 
it, suggests no immediate change in 
the Bureau’s sales strategy. More ef- 
fort along the lines already proved 
productive is, therefore, the order of 
the day. Not in a long time have 
newspapers had a greater opportunity; 
and the Bureau has the material to 
help them meet it. 


Research and Promotion 

Four guiding policies have deter- 
mined the Bureau’s research and pro- 
motion program during the past year. 

1. We have tried to keep our plans 
and our funds as fluid as possible so 
as to adjust ourselves easily and 
quickly to changing conditions. 

2. We have tried to make our ma- 
terial timely and pertinent .. . key- 
ing it to current wartime problems. 

3. We have laid particular stress 
on material that concerned itself with 
institutional advertising . . . thus har- 
monizing this work with the activi- 
ties of the Sales Department. 

4. Operating under a_ smaller 
budget made it necessary to reduce 
the frequency of our continuing pieces, 
such as “Advertising Facts” and 
“Memos for Members” and our pro- 
motion ads and folders, as well as 
to drop a number of former projects. 
In spite of these curtailments, how- 
ever, we have issued a substantial 
volume of material which we feel has 
been helpful to advertisers and agen- 
cies in using newspaper space, and 
to our members in selling newspaper 
space. 

The chief emphasis in our promo- 
tion and research material has been 
that wartime conditions accentuate the 
importance of the newspaper to the 
individual, to the community, and 
to the nation . . . and therefore in- 
crease its value to advertisers. 

So we have issued promotion ads 
stressing the fact that people need 
newspapers now more than ever be- 
fore in order to keep fully informed, 
not only of the events of the day, 
but also of wartime instructions and 
regulations. And we have issued a 
number of promotion pieces empha- 
sizing the fact that the long-recog- 
nized advantages of newspaper space 
become more valuable in times like 
these; that the newspaper is the one 
medium that is completely geared to 
the advertiser’s wartime needs. 


Promotion Pieces 

With these thoughts and conditions 
in mind, we have issued, during the 
past year, the following promotion and 
research pieces, among others: 

“ADVERTISING GOES To War”... a 
74-page book issued in July. This is 
a comprehensive presentation of the 
advantages of newspaper advertising 
in time of war. The chief purpose 
of the book is to point out the need 
for institutional, informative, good- 
will building advertising . . . and to 
help newspapers get more of this kind 
of copy. The book reproduces a large 
number of outstanding newspaper ads 
of this nature. 

This presentation is being kept up 
to date through periodic supplements; 
four have been issued so far, pre- 
senting the most recent and most note- 
worthy of the wartime ads. 

We have abundant evidence that 
this book and the supplements have 
made strong impressions on advertis- 
ers . .. particularly on those who, 








having nothing to sell, are considering 
institutional campaigns and are in- 
terested in seeing what others have 
done in this direction. 

“Aut THis AND Economy, Too”... 
research study which shows that on 
top of all other advantages, news- 
paper advertising is most economical 
for a nation-wide or a sectional cam- 
paign; that concerns with moderate 
budgets can do a big job in news- 


papers. 

“Tuer Eyes Are On INDUSTRY” .. . 
a 24-page brochure pointing out the 
people’s unprecedented interest in 
war-inspired, institutional advertising, 
and the opportunity which this interest 
gives to industrial firms to build better 
public understanding with timely war 
messages. The dramatic experiences 
of the United States Rubber Company 
with institutional advertising form the 
base of this presentation, which ‘has 
just come off the press. 

“Mepia CHeck List .. . For War- 
TIME ADVERTISERS” .. . a handy, 4-page 
guide to help the advertiser evaluate 
the various media in terms of the 
specific wartime advantages each of- 
fers. 

“Tue Nation’s No. 1 Success Story” 
... reporting in detail the newspapers’ 
services in the scrap drive. 

“One Tune We Can’r Do WirHovut” 
... using the three newspaperless days 
in New York, caused by the delivery 
men’s strike, to dramatize the impor- 
tance of the newspaper in people’s 
lives. 

A SERIEs oF Promotion Aps empha- 
sizing the wartime importance of 
newspapers to the public and to ad- 
vertisers ... released to Bureau mem- 
bers for use in their own columns. 

A Series or Foipers merchandising 
the promotion ads and planned pri- 
marily for distribution among adver- 
tisers and agencies and mailed also to 
Bureau members for local use. 

Continuing Material 

“Memos ror MEMBERS” .. . now on a 
bi-monthly basis. This house organ 
keeps members and their representa- 
tives in touch with Bureau activities 
and current developments. 

“ADVERTISING FACTS” .. . now on a 
bi-monthly basis. These 4-page fold- 
ers are devoted mainly to successful 
national campaigns currently appear- 
ing in newspapers. 

“EXPENDITURES OF NATIONAL ADVER- 
TISERS IN NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, 
Farm JOURNALS AND CHAIN RapI0” 
(1942 edition of an annual publica- 
tion) . . . a compilation of the dollars 
spent in each of the four media by 
all national advertisers whose expen- 
ditures in any one medium totaled 
$25,000 or more. The 1943 edition will 
be out shortly. 

“VALUABLE DATA ABOUT NEWSPAPERS 
AND NEWSPAPER MARKETS” . . . a new 
service to Bureau members, present- 
ing facts and figures for the use of 
newspaper salesmen. 

“THe Biue Book” (1942 edition of 
an annual publication) . a case- 
history collection of the most note- 
worthy national advertising campaigns 
appearing in newspapers in 1941. The 
1943 edition will be published soon. 

A SeERIEs or LETTERS ADDRESSED TO 
Grocery MANUFACTURERS .. . pointing 
out the special advantages which 
newspapers offer to wartime adver- 
tisers in this classification. 

A Serres or LeETTers ADDRESSED TO 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS . . . pointing 
out the need for institutional adver- 
tising and the advantages of news- 
paper space for this type of adver- 
tising. 

Dealer Education 

We have continued the campaign 
inaugurated in October, 1941, to con- 
vince retailers that the most valuable 
aid they can get from manufacturers 


is newspaper advertising in their home 
town, _ to persuade a to 
recommend newspaper advertising 

their manufacturers. b 

The campaign during the past year 
has consisted of two phases: 

1, Deaten Cards . . . a series of 
small cards, each one calling atten. 
tion to one pertinent fact about news. 
papers and offered to our members for 
distribution among local dealers on g 
one-a-month basis. Four sets of cards 
(each consisting of four cards) have 
been issued to date, and 343,480 cards 
in all have been ordered by members 
for local distribution. The fifth get 
of cards was released to our members 
only a few weeks ago. 

2. DEALER Aps... planned for in. 
sertion in the columns of member 
newspapers, calling dealers’ attention 
to the benefits, to the dealer, of the 
manufacturer’s advertising in news. 
papers. While the ads are addressed 
primarily to retailers, they are of in. 
terest to consumers also, because they 
point out the services of newspaper 
advertising in everyone’s daily life, 
And of course the ads interest manu- 
facturers, too, because they present 
the dealer’s reasons why they should 
advertise in newspapers. 

There has been other promotion 
material, too. During the past year 
we have distributed more than 235,. 
000 individual promotion pieces to ad- 
vertisers, agencies and members. 
Response from Advertisers, Agencies 

More and more, national advertisers 
and agencies are asking for additional 
copies of our material and request- 
ing permission to use our material in 
their own operations. Many manufac. 
turers are sending copies of our fold- 
ers and booklets to their retailers, 
to their branch managers and whole. 
salers, and to their salesmen. As ex- 
amples: the H. J. Heinz Company 
ordered 1,500 copies of the “Advertis- 
ing Facts” devoted to the Heinz cook- 
book ad, for distribution te their sales 
staff. Van Camp’s used our Tenderoni 
“Ad Fact” in their own dealer adver- 
tisements, 


The Brewing Corporation of Amer- 
ica reproduced pages from our “Blue 
Book” and mailed the reprints to 
their 200 distributors. Arrow Dis- 
tilleries placed copies of our “Blue 
Book” in the hands of each of their 
district sales managers. 


Use of Our Material by Members 

It seems to us that members are 
making greater use of our material 
than ever before, and ordering greater 
quantities of our folders and booklets 
for local use. 

The demand for the material has 
been so great that in many instances 
we have had to print second and third 
editions. 

Particularly gratifying is the fact 
that our ads continue to be used by 
a very large portion of our members. 
Each ad has resulted in orders for 
mats from more than half the Bureau 
members . . . and 95% of our mem- 
bers have ordered mats for one or 
more of our ads. 


To get a true picture of the value 
of our material to member news- 
papers, one has but to examine the 
large volume of requests and com- 
ments constantly coming to us. 

Significant, too, is the fact that in 
addition to the initial quantities 
mailed to newspapers without charge, 
members have ordered and paid for 
102,246 extra copies of our material 
during the past fiscal year. 

The material which we have issued 
to encourage wartime advertising has 
received favorable attention from gov- 
ernmental and semi-governmental or- 
ganizations. For example, Ken R. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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PREPARED BY INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 


INK DIVISION OF 


INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION ° 


APRIL, 1943 








NEW ORDER ASSURES COLOR 


Inks Available for 7 


All Normal Needs 


Quality and Performance Not 
Affected, Often Improved 


Printers should have no difficulty in 
meeting normal requirements for 
color printing in the immediate fu- 
ture. Under the new dyestuff and 
organic pigment order issued the 
21st of January, supplies of all col- 
ors and all types of inks will be satis- 
factory. 

There will be plenty of reds, 
oranges, yellows, greens, blues, pur- 
ples, browns and blacks to produce 
the color printing needed to keep 
the wheels of trade turning and to 
bolster civilian morale. If you want 
a technical explanation we can give 
it to you, but the safer procedure is 
to consult your ink maker. No IPI 
customer has suffered unduly as yet. 

Gold Bronze 

A recent amendment leaves any 
manufacturer free to sell any gold 
bronze on hand and our customers 
are free to use it. 











for § 


Inks for Aniline Printing 

Tannic acid may not be made from 
nutgalls for other than medicinal 
purposes. Shellac is now scarce and 
high in price. IPI Anilox inks are 
formulated without these ingredi- 
ents and are superior to conven- 
tional inks. 

Excellent Halftone Blacks 

New formulation not using re- 
stricted resins is IPI’s new Hold- 
fast-extra. It is superior in non- 
scratch characteristics, produces 
fine printing results. Printers are 
reporting remarkable successes with 
IPI Holdfast-extra. 

News Inks 

Supplies are easy. Materials re- 
quired in the manufacture of news 
inks are ample and supplies should 
meet all normal requirements. White 
Pigments are also pléntiful. 

Everyday Inks Still Perform 

Printers have told us that IPI 
Everyday inks still do much more 
than they expect. In thousands of 
pressrooms, especially on automatic 
presses, they have demonstrated 
their performance. Moderate in 
price, Everyday inks are made today 
under the same controls as before. 








Manpower and Transportation Problems 


The War Manpower Commission 
program may further affect ink 
manufacturers. At IPI women have 
replaced men in service as labora- 
tory assistants, color matchers and 
labelers. 

Printers are cooperating on trans- 
portation which has become one of 
the most serious problems in the ink 
manufacturing industry. It will 
probably become much worse before 
it becomes better. Our factories 
must bring in raw materials in suf- 





ficient quantities to maintain pro- 
duction and at the same time keep 
inventories within the regulations. 
Shipments now take 2 to 3 times 
longer. Deliveries to printers are 
affected by regulations limiting the 
number of trips. 

Most printers are cooperating 
with the ink manufacturer by order- 
ing as large a supply as possible at 
one time within the W.P.B.’s inven- 
tory regulation. This greatly helps 
to ease our delivery problem. 





NEW PACKAGING MATERIALS 


Replacement Needs Offer Opportunities in New Fields 





The urgent demand for replacement 
materials is stimulating the develop- 
ment of new products, not only to re- 
place conventional needs but to meet 
entirely new markets. Most conspic- 
uous is the revolution taking place 
in the field of packaging. Changes 
in types of packaging are shifting 





For the expanding dehydrated foods 
industry, IPI has developed lami- 
nants and adhesives which give 
packages moisture-proofness, mois- 
ture vapor resistance and grease- 
proofness. Above, dehydrated equiv- 
alents in front of natural vegetables 
show why they take up 90% less 
space in transportation. 





yY 





whole markets into new channels. A 
large section of the packaging busi- 
ness is moving from the metal deco- 
rator to the paper box and container 
manufacturer. 


Paper Meets the Challenge 


These new paper packages require 
new types of materials to make them 
moisture-proof, grease-proof, resist- 
ant to moisture vapor transmission ; 
and they demand ingenious design- 
ing to attain satisfactory rigidity 
and strength. In addition, they must 
be capable of use on existing ma- 
chinery and equipment not only for 
fabrication but in filling. 

The ink maker always has been 
in touch with packaging problems 
and requirements. IPI has devoted 
a large part of its research program 
to the development of moisture-re- 
sistant and grease-proof laminants 
and adhesives. 

Each packaging problem must be 
solved for its particular purpose. 
No ready-made materials will meet 
every need. If you have a packaging 
problem we suggest that you get in 
touch with IPI and investigate some 
of the new laminants and adhesives 
which have been developed from 
available materials. 





For further information on these new 
products, write to International Print- 
ing Ink, 75 Varick St., New York, N.Y, 
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AD BUREAU HAS CONCENTRATED ON INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING 





continued from page 114 
Dyke, then chief liaison officer in the 
OWI, wrote of our book, “Advertising 
Goes to War”: “It should do much 
to stimulate not only better advertis- 
ing during these trying days, but also 
a greater interest on the part of ad- 
vertisers, particularly those with no 
consumer products to sell, in Govern- 
ment public relations themes.” 

And Miller McClintock, then ex- 
ecutive director of the Advertising 
Council, wrote of the same book: “I 
have seen nothing like it, and I like 
not only the copy which you have 
selected but also the interpretation 
which you have made ...I am sure 
this book will do much to stimulate 
a more intelligent approach to news- 
paper advertising on war themes.” 

We feel that attention should be 
called to the fact that a substantial 
part of our activities involves “pub- 
lic relations” with our customers. For 
example, when we describe successful 
national campaigns in our annual 
“Blue Book,” when we reproduce the 
outstanding wartime ads in our “Ad- 
vertising Goes to War,” when we de- 
vote our bi-monthly “Advertising 
Facts” to current national campaigns, 
we are not only promoting newspaper 
space, but are also gaining the good- 
will of the concerns whose campaigns 
are described, and the lively interest 
of their competitors and contempo- 
raries. 

“The Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading" 

This pioneering and scientific re- 
search study has been even more sig- 
nificant and valuable in wartime than 
in normal times. It has given us posi- 
tive proof that people are not only 
reading their newspapers more care- 
fully and more thoroughly than here- 
tofore, but that they are also reading 
newspaper ads more thoroughly. And 
even more significantly, the Study has 
proved a remarkably high reader in- 
terest in informative, inspirational, in- 
stitutional advertising. This evidence 
has been most helpful in presenting 
the newspaper case to industrial ad- 
vertisers. 

The Research & Promotion Depart- 
ment continues, of course, to get in- 
numerable requests for data from 
advertisers, agencies, representatives 
and member newspapers. In the ag- 
gregate, these requests involve a con- 
siderable part of the department’s 
time. 

The department is called upon, also, 
for assistance to the Sales Department 
in the preparation and production of 
its presentations to individual adver- 
tisers and groups of advertisers. 

The Outlook for the Future 

Each passing month of the war 
brings into sharper focus the impor- 
tance of newspaper advertising as a 
home-front weapon . . . and the inval- 
uable services which newspapers per- 
form for the public, for the govern- 
ment and for business. 

In countless ways and with increas- 
ing force, the tremendous power of 
newspaper advertising is being used 
to help win the war, to maintain the 
civilian war economy, to build good- 
will for the peacetime years ahead. 

As civilian life becomes more and 
more restricted, as the sale of ci- 
vilian goods becomes more and more 
curtailed, newspaper advertising is 
bound to become more and more in- 
formative, instructive, inspirational, 
and forward-looking. The logical 
place for this kind of advertising is 
the newspaper . . . because of the 
people’s long-established habit of 
looking to newspapers for news, infor- 
mation, and instruction. 

Many advertisers have already rec- 
ognized this fact. The increasing 
problems of the war will result in an 


increasing use of informative, insti- 
tutional advertising . . . and will give 
the Research & Promotion Depart- 
ment increasing opportunities to point 
out the advantages of newspaper space 
for this type of advertising. 

Despite the serious problems of the 
past year and_ generally-enforced 
economies among all classes of news- 
papers, membership in the Bureau 
stood up remarkably well. 

As of the close of the fiscal year, 
February 28, 1943, the membership 
stood at 571, compared with 605 on 
February 28, 1942. During the year 
there were 56 resignations, one con- 
solidation, and one suspension of pub- 
lication. There were 24 new member- 
ships received during the year. Of 
the 467 members of the ANPA, 345 
are members of the Bureau, and 122 
are not members. 

The Advertising Council 

The Bureau continues its support 
of, and work with, the Advertising 
Council under the direction of Chester 
J. LaRoche. The Council continues 
and constantly broadens its wartime 
services to the government, bringing 
the power and talents of organized 
advertising to bear upon Washington’s 
many problems. William G. Chand- 
ler, vice-chairman of the Bureau, was 
succeeded on the Council during the 
year by Edwin S. Friendly, former 
chairman, upon Mr. Chandler’s depar- 
ture for Washington to become di- 
rector of the printing and publishing 
division of the War Production Board. 
Frank E. Tripp, chairman of the Bu- 
reau, was made a member of the 
Advertising Council when he assumed 
the chairmanship of the Allied News- 
paper Council. 

The Committee in Charge of the 
Bureau held its customary April 
meetings in New York, and in Sep- 
tember held a three-day special ses- 
sion as guests of Roy D. Moore at his 
home on Congress Lake, Hartville. 
Ohio. Walter M. Dear, president of 
the ANPA, attended this meeting by 
invitation. At the latter sessions the 
Committee reviewed in detail the 
Bureau’s wartime program, and espe- 
cially considered how the organization 
might best cooperate with government 
projects. 

The chairman, vice - chairman, 
finance committee chairman, and in- 
dividual members of the Committee 
were in frequent contact with the staff 
during the year on current Bureau 
problems. 

Mr. Friendly, former chairman, has 
acted as vice-chairman in the absence 
of Mr. Chandler at Washington. 

During the year Elmer E. Flagler, 
as newly-elected president of the 
Newspaper Representatives Associa- 
tion of Chicago, succeeded John E. 
Lutz. William Ellyson, Jr., of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch & News 
Leader succeeded C. E. Phillips of 
Rockford, Ill. as representative of the 


Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association on the Committee in 
Charge. 


Working with Representatives 

The Advisory Committee held a 
number of meetings during the year 
from which the Bureau received some 
constructive ideas for its wartime pro- 
gram. William Ellyson, Jr. became 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
during the year, succeeding C. E. Phil- 
lips, who remains as a member of the 
committee. The NAEA designated 
H. M. McClaskey of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal & Times to succeed 
Chesser M. Campbell of the Chicago 
Tribune on the Advisory Committee. 
Col. Leroy W. Herron of the Washing- 
ton Star is vice-chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

Under the leadership of a group of 


newspaper representatives in Chicago, 
a plan was formulated late in 1941 to 
organize the sales forces of repre- 
sentatives to sell the newspaper as 
the basic advertising medium. 

Committees of representatives in 
Chicago, New York, Detroit and San 
Francisco have been busy on this plan 
and have made formal newspaper pre- 
sentations to many leading advertisers 
and their agencies. 

The Bureau has actively cooperated 
with this important work. It has made 
available to groups of representatives 
all its material in addition to giving 
assistance in the construction of sales 
presentations, inasmuch as the Bureau 
regards this collaboration with its 
sales activity as of great value. The 
representatives recently organized the 
American Association of Newspaper 
Representatives, and the active sales 
promotion referred to is under the 
direction of New Business Committees 
chosen by that body. 

Pacific Coast Division 


The Pacific Coast Division operates 
as an autonomous unit under the di- 
rection of an advisory board of which 
Norman Chandler of the Los Angeles 
Times is chairman. The Bureau con- 
tinues its cooperative work with the 
Division, working on accounts of 
mutual interest and supplying the 
Division with all its sales promotion 
material. 

This work has continued during the 
year with renewed vigor. 

We are in touch constantly with the 
Canadian Daily Newspapers Associa- 
tion, Bureau of Advertising, exchang- 
ing valuable data and cooperating on 
mutual problems. There have been 
a number of opportunities during the 
year for cooperative efforts with that 
organization. 

Donald McGee has recently joined 
the Bureau sales staff in Chicago. He 
takes the place of Dent Hassinger who 
resigned to enter the United States 
Naval Reserve as a lieutenant. Mc- 
Gee comes to the Bureau from Wilson 
& Co., Inc., Chicago, where he was 
advertising manager of the Ideal Dog 
Food and Canned Meat divisions. He 
is married, has two children, and at- 
tended Northwestern University. 


Bureau Men in the Service 

Since the last annual report, five 
more staff members have joined the 
armed forces. They are: Pfc. Ed- 
ward F. Antonili, Photog. (3d cl.) 
Eugene D. Fitzgerald, Lieut. Dent Has- 
singer, Aviation Cadet Francis Q’Don- 
nell, Pfc. Michael C. Zingale. Ten 
men have left us for the Army or 
Navy in the past two years—a notable 
contribution for an organization of 
our size, 

The loyal support and the unfailing 
willingness of the Bureau’s member- 
ship to cooperate at all times is greatly 
appreciated. Your Committee and the 
Bureau’s staff are deeply indebted to 
members for constant suggestions and 
ideas which are greatly valued. This 
help and the many demonstrations of 
confidence shown by the membership 
have been especially encouraging dur- 
ing a year when all newspapers faced 
so many new and exacting problems. 
We need at all times the constructive 
criticisms of our members and their 
best thought as to how our work can 
be bettered. 

Your Committee’s sincere thanks is 
offered to the officers and management 
of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, to regional and state 
newspaper associations, and to pub- 
lishers’ representatives for continued 
cooperation, and for many courtesies 
given during the year. The Commit- 
tee also mentions with gratitude the 
help given to the Bureau’s work by 


i 
the business press and its constant 
interest in the Bureau’s program, 

Signed on behalf of the Committe, 
in Charge of the Bureau of Advyer. 
tising. Frank E. Trip, Chairman, 
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‘UnluckiestNewspape;' 
Finally Gets Printed 


“This is Arkansas’ ‘Unluckiey 
Newspaper’,” a_three-column 
announced on page one of the Wynne 
(Ark.) Progress recently. 

Pages two and seven of that date 
were a complete blank—just whit, 
space—but it’s a wonder there wa; 
any paper printed at all. 

The page one announcement ¢. 
plained as follows: 

Both the composing machine opera. 
tor and make-up man were absen} 
due to illness. 

The publisher, A. P. Murray, wh 
had just become a father, had to sub. 
stitute as operator, and after dodging 
squirts of hot lead and burning his 
fingers, he finally set enough copy tp 
fill a six-page paper. 

Then the pressman printed the 
wrong page at the wrong time on the 
wrong run, making it necessary for 
the Progress to run eight pages, two 
blank. 

All this time, the editor was trying 
to write enough copy for six page, 
dash off heads, and arrange his bus- 
ness so he could report to Little Rock 
as an Army aviation cadet. On top of 
that, the Cross County Times of 
Parkin, Ark., had to be printed, folded 
and delivered. 

During all this, there was an w- 
usually heavy rush for more printing 
and supplies. 

But the paper did come out! 


OWI Booklet Names 
Official Contacts 


Wasuincton, April 19—The Office o/ 
War Information has _ published : 
booklet of 71 pages titled “Key t 
Wartime Washington and the Unite 
Nations,” giving a brief description 
of official agencies in those fields, the 
name of the principal official and of 
the press contact director. The pub- 
lication was issued by the magazine 
division of OWI, but will be equally 
useful to Wasihngton newspaper cor- 
respondents. 

Except for a few passages of elemen- 
tal information such as “the office of 
any senator or representative may be 
reached by calling the Capitol tele- 
phone number and giving the name o 
the member wanted,” the booklet 
carries guides not heretofore collected 
in condensed form. 


Newsmen Exempt As 
Jurors In New York 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey, of Ne# 
York, April 14 signed a bill exempt 
ing newspaper men from jury service 
The bill was enacted as a wartime 


emergency measure and, like all suf 


measures passed by the New York 
State Legislature, it is for a temporal 
period ending July 1, 1944. 

It exempts from jury service “# 
editor, editorial writer, a sub-edito 
reporter or copy reader actively and 
regularly employed in the handling 
or gathering of news for a daily, sem 
weekly or weekly newspaper.” 

oO 


REPORTERS HONORED 

A plaque in honor of 16 newspapé 
men formerly assigned to New Yor 
Police Headquarters and now in th 
armed services was unveiled recently 
in the lobby of Press Headquarter 
Building, 4 Center Market Place, with 
a brief ceremony. 
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| on this map the war trains are 
rolling. 


All night long you can hear them whistling 
to each other in the lonely mountain passes. 
All day you can see them rumbling across 
the deserts. 





From New Orleans in the deep South to San 
Francisco by the Golden Gate. From Ogden in 
Utah’s gaunt Wasatch Mountains. From Port- 
land in the evergreen Pacific Northwest, from 
Tucumcari, from San Antonio, from El Paso 
on the Rio Grande. Over Donner Summit, 
Cascade Summit and the Siskiyous. Through 
Paisano Pass and Carriso Gorge. Across the 
Sabine River, the Neches, the Pecos, the 
Colorado. Everywhere on Southern Pacific’s 
15,000 miles of line, the war trains are rolling. 


Trainloads of men bound for “somewhere 
in the Pacific.” Trainloads of tanks and guns. 
Trainloads of steel for the sprawling ship- 
yards in the San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portland areas. Trainloads of engines and 
parts for the humming aircraft plants. Thou- 
sands of war trains rolling westward. 





This is a report from Southern Pacific, the 
West’s biggest railroad. Like all American 
railroads, we need more men, more cars and 








A REPORT 


from the Western 


Railroad 





locomotives to do the job. Like all American 
railroads, we are doing our best with what 
we have. 


Look at the map. See how our lines converge 
on the Pacific Coast, the springboard for our 
offensive against Japan. Add to this the fact 
that we serve more military and naval estab- 
lishments than any other railroad, and you 
can see how grave is our responsibility to our 
country. The war trains must come first. 


Yet the other trains must roll,too. Long yellow 
“reefer” trains loaded with western fruits and 
vegetables important to the nation’s health 
... 50,000 carloads of lettuce from California 
and Arizona ...60,000 cars of oranges and 








lemons and grapefruit from Southern Cali- 
fornia, Southern Arizona and the Rio Grande 
Valley down in Texas. Trainloads of lumber 
from Oregon and Washington for canton- 
ments and emergency housing. Trainloads 
of salt from Louisiana, sulphur from Texas 
and potash from Trona for explosives and 
chemicals. Trainloads of oil and gasoline from 


This map shows the major summits on Southern Pacific Lines. 





NEW ORLEANS 





California and Texas. Copper from Arizona, 
Nevada and Utah. Cement. Sand. Gravel. 
Cattle. Sheep. Thousands of trains rolling 
east with the war trains insistently pouring 
west! 





We are moving it all over a railroad that 
crosses more mountain ranges than any other 
in the country—with ten major summits, from 
the 2,500-foot hump at Beaumont Hill to the 
7,000-foot Donner Pass, where the average 
annual snowfall is thirty-six feet, and great 
rotary plows whine through the drifts. 


Our dispatchers are putting more trains over 
the line than they ever dreamed they could. 
And the old-timers don’t talk about the “good 
old days” any more. They’re really railroad- 
ing now! 


Many people did not believe we could carry 
the load we are carrying now. Our whole 
organization of 90,000 men and women is on 
its toes, thrilled to have an important part in 
the war effort and determined to keep ’em 


rolling. 
A.T. MERCIER, President 


The Friendly Southern Pacific 


Headquarters: 65 Market St., San Francisco, California 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL TOTALLY MOBILIZED FOR WAR 
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Monograph Winner Is 


“Weapons of 


By FREDERICK C. IRION, 


Democracy 


Fellow at Syracuse University School of Journalism 


Mr. Irion a New York State Pub- 
lishers Association Fellow at Syra- 
cuse University School of Journal- 
ism for two years is completing his 
work for his Ph.D. degree. The fol- 
lowing monograph on “The Achieve- 
ments of the Newspaper in Public 
Service During War" won for him 
the $500 first prize and the ANPA 
gold medal. 


BULLETS kill men, not ideas. 

The task of our newspapers, in all 
our wars, has been in arming the 
United States in 
spirit and mind. 
Ideas, not me- 
chanical perfec- 
tion of printing 
equipment, have 
made our news- 
papers a power- 
ful force in fight- 
ing and winning 
our wars. 

The Savannah 
Gazette, which 
published the ac- 
count of the bat- 
tles of Lexington 
and Concord 42 days after the event, 
lacked teletype communication with 
the Boston News-Letter which re- 
ported on April 19, 1775, the beginning 
of the War for American Independence. 

Speed in turning type, ink, and 
paper into newspapers is but a means 
to an end. The spirit of the Savannah 
Gazette in ’75 is the spirit of our news- 
papers today: Freedom of conscience 
cannot be without freedom of expres- 
sion. 

In each war our newspapers have 
made a particular contribution as well 
as in fighting for freedom. In the 
War for American Independence, the 
achievement of our newspapers was 
in creating, developing, and sustain- 
ing the colonial spirit of struggle 
against tyranny. The colonial press, 
inspired by a sense of the dignity of 
man, presented the ideas which car- 
ried Americans through Valley Forge. 
The superior arms of the enemy 
lacked the power of words on paper 
which inspired men to keep on fight- 
ing when all seemed lost. 

Contribution of Newspapers 


During the War of 1812, James 
Bradford, perhaps the first war cor- 
respondent in American history, en- 
listed to help Andrew Jackson defend 
New Orleans. His report, copied weeks 
later by newspapers in the eighteen 
states, told of American triumph in 
battle. The “flash bulletin” was lack- 
ing; the will to see America victorious 
Was present. 

Today newspapermen are gathering 
news—and dying—all over the world 
so that we may know the truth about 
global war. American soldiers are 
fighting — and dying—all over the 
world so that men may be free. It is 
impossible to separate the growth of 
the American newspaper from the de- 
velopment of the American tradition— 
to fight for, to die for, and to win vic- 
tory for liberty. 

Yet the War of 1812 might have been 
in vain but for the critical attitude of 
our newspapers. At the time of the 
war, criticism of our government by 
our press was sometimes called trea- 
sonable. But it was this criticism 
which forced our government to meet 
the British half-way in the develop- 
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ment of an Anglo-American program 


of peace and cooperation. As war 
years passed into peace years, the les- 
sons taught by the War of 1812 
brought about the disarming of the 
Canadian-United States border, an ac- 
tion which has proved to be a basis 
for permanent peace between British 
and American peoples. 
A Scoop 12 Days After 

During the Mexican War, the Balti- 
more Sun printed the news of the fall 
of Vera Cruz 12 days after the event, 
a scoop remembered for years by com- 
petitors. But the haphazard nature of 
such service was evident. Thus, our 
press associations had their beginnings. 

Today our press associations and 
newspapers act as a team. The scoop 
is all but forgotten in an effort to in- 
form everybody of all important 
events. Planning, not chance, makes 
Americans the best informed people 
in the world. It is up to the indi- 
vidual, knowing the truth, to decide 
for himself what is right and what is 
wrong. 

The particular contribution of our 
newspapers during the Mexican War 
was to crystallize the issues in such a 
way that a just peace could be made. 
The exact nature of the justice of 
claims of both sides is now argued by 
historians. But it is agreed generally 
that our newspapers were a factor in 
forcing a treaty in which the United 
States did not annex Mexico. The 
peace with our Southern neighbor has 
been lasting. The people of Mexico 
are fighting for us now, ample proof 
as to the wisdom of United States 
policy. 

Newspapers on Crusade 

By the time of the Civil War, news 
was news as we know it today because 
of the telegraph. But the struggle was 
as we know it today: A battle against 
slavery. Crusading editors, “Parson” 
Brownlow of the Knoxville Whig to 
mention but one, did their part. The 
people fought for what they believed 
right. 

Today our newspapers are again on 
a crusade. This time the war, not yet 
won, is for freedom of all peoples. Our 
nation, dedicated to the ideal that all 
men are created free and equal, is on 
the march. 

Unlike newspapers today, our news- 
papers during the Civil War were 
divided in bitter factions in both North 
and South. Yet in all our newspapers, 
both North and South, was praise for 
the resources, the possibilities of the 
American continent. This vision of 
the future inspired men in victory and 
defeat to look to a better life after the 
war. Men were bitter; but the vision 
of the future, constantly encouraged 
by our newspapers, prevailed over the 
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bitterness, and the United States be- 
came a united nation again. 

With the coming of the Spanish- 
American War, problems of journalism 
came to be even more like those of 
today. Grant Squires became censor of 
military news at New York City. The 
problem of what news may endanger 
our armed forces was increasingly 
present. 

But as for principle, the Spanish- 
American War found our newspapers 
and our citizens fighting for the peo- 
ples of Cuba and the Philippines. 
Some historians say the Hearst news- 
papers were a major factor in bring- 
ing about war with Spain. Whether 
true or not, it is a fact that our news- 
papers, all of them, presented the 
inhuman conditions under which the 
peoples of Cuba and the Philippines 
lived. We fought for and liberated 
these peoples. The “proof of the pud- 
ding” as to the wisdom of our policy 
is the magnificent manner in which 
these peoples support our present war 
effort. 

Then came 1914. Our newspapers 
presented the problem of world ag- 
gression to us. We won on the field 
of battle. But the struggle for freedom 
was not won. 

Objective News 

As we engage in World War II, 
we know that we are fighting against 
the same dangers of which our news- 
papers warned us during World War I. 
But at least one new element is pres- 
ent: How shall we win the peace? 
Our newspapers are playing an essen- 
tial part in our war effort by present- 
ing facts and plans necessary for a just 
peace. Yet as we are in the midst of 
war, it will take historians of the 
future to appraise in exact sentences 
the accomplishments of our news- 
papers in World War II. 

We do know with certainty, how- 
ever, that our newspapers employ a 
number of techniques which aid in 
keeping a liberty-loving people free. 

News is objectively reported, impar- 
tially selected, fairly presented. Con- 
structive criticism of public policy, an 
established practice of the editorial 
page, helps in guarding our freedom. 
Anybody can speak his mind. through 
“letters to the editor” columns. Be- 
cause of low selling prices, newspapers 
reach nearly all our people. Our news- 
papers, through interpretative articles, 
are school teachers in the develop- 
ments of economic, political, and social 
life. 

Part of Struggle for Freedom 

These newspaper principles were 
born of the same strugglé which made 
the United States a great nation. What 
would happen if our newspapers sud- 
denly stopped following these princi- 
ples of journalism? The answer would 
seem to be in the study of Axis 
countries. 

As we view all the wars in the his- 
tory of the United States, a pattern 
emerges. Our newspapers are part of 
our struggle for freedom. Each war 
has seen our newspapers aiding us in 
achieving a particular goal, a step 
forward. 

In the War for American Inde- 





SUMNER WELLES CITES ROLE OF THE PRESS 


THE constructive role of the press in the development of mutual understand- 

ing between the republics of this hemisphere was cited by Sumner Welles, 
Under Secretary of State, in a letter to Harry L. Gage, vice-president of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, to be used in the celebration of Pan 


American Day by the Brooklyn Rotary Club. 


“T am confident that none of 


us who have followed the development of mutual understanding among the 
republics of this hemisphere during the past few years can fail to be impressed 
by the important and constructive role which the press has played in this 
development. The press of our day is the chief agent in disseminating among 
the people of one country information on the thought and activities of their 
neighbors. Without the truthful chronicling of events by the press through- 
out the American republics, there could not exist today nearly the degree 
of understanding and solidarity of interests that has been attained. The press 
has thus fulfilled and continues to fulfill with honor a role of the highest 
1esponsibility in realizing the Good Neighbor Policy,” said Mr. Welles. 
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Matt Sullivan to 
Address Circulators 


Matt Sullivan, ICMA president, anj 
circulation director ‘of Gannett News. 
papers, now with the WPB Ne 
Advisory Committee, will be the pri. 
cipal speaker at the Monday lunchem 
of the Central States Circulation Man. 
agers Association’s spring meeting 
May 2-4, at the Medinah Club, Chi- 
cago. 

President Ed Mill, Davenport (la) 
Times, will preside during the ge- 
sions. Vice-President Thomas Adam, 
Lexington (Ky.) Herald-Leader, ha 
arranged a special program covering 
wartime circulation problems. Amon 
the subjects to be discussed are th 
following: 

Wartime Transportation by H 2 
Christiansen, Detroit (Mich.) Fre 
Press; Carrier Turnover by Charles 
Harmer, Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette; 
Service on Mail Subscriptions by A.J. 
Kohler, Monroe (Mich.) News; Lesson 
Learned During War by A. V. Luni 
Dixon (Ill.) Evening Telegraph; Mail 
Room Supplies and Economies by 
Beecher Parks, Ft. Wayne (Ind) 
Journal-Gazette; Savings in Newsprint 
by Walter Andrews, Ft. Wayne (Ind) 
News-Sentinel; Circulation Revenue 
by Jesse Birks, Decatur (IIl.) Herald- 
Review; Selling Without Solicitors by 
Harold Cram, La Crosse (Wis.) Trib- 
une; Picture Lessons for New Carries 
by J. A. Taylor, Muskegon (Mich) 
Chronicle; Carrier Complaints a 
Misses by Rex Fisher, East St. Lows 
(Ill.) Journal; What the Other Fellow 
Tells Me He Is Doing About Carrie 
Turnover by Byron Vedder, Cham 
paign-Urbana (Ill.) Evening Courier; 
Big Freeze in New Castle by Gilford 
Eden, New Castle (Ind.) Courier 
Times; Meeting Wartime Eme 
by William Lester, Peoria (IIl.) Jour: 
nal-Transcript; Carrier Boy 
tions by Charles Warren, Duluth 
(Minn.) Herald; Minimum Age Limi! 
on Newspaper Carriers by 1 
Ponath, Watertown (Wis.) Dail 
Times; Freezing Circulation and It 
Effects by Mrs. Leonore Walker, Rich 
mond (Ind.) Palladium-Item. 


LEWIN NAMED 

John Henry Lewin, who has bee 
directing the government’s suit again* 
the Associated Press, has been # 
pointed by Francis Biddle, Attorné 
General, as first assistant to the A‘ 
sistant Attorney General Thomas 
Clark in charge of the anti-tru 
division. 
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* In the month of December 1941, the 

United States was attacked by treachery. 
In anticipation of such a possibility, our 
Government had createda Defense Program. 
Under the Defense Program, by December 
1941, the production of the Beech Aircraft 
Corporation had multiplied 12'/2 times over 
the production rate of the year 1939, when 
Hitler first unleashed his fury. 


B 


With war a reality, efforts were redoubled, 
and by December of 1942 the production 
rate of the Beech Aircraft Corporation had 
reached the astonishing level of more 
than 100 times the average production rate 
for the year 1939. 
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This story, repeated all over the United 
States, for all sorts of weapons of war, is the 
prophecy of disaster for the Axis aggressors. 
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Comparative Rate of Beech 
Airplane Production 
Year 1939 + + + 100% 
December 1941 4+ 4 4+ 1,250% 


December 1942 ++ “+ ‘4 10,000% 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART <= WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 
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Text of AP Directors’ '42 
Report to Members 


The text of the annual report 
to the board of directors of the 
Associated Press to the mem- 
bership, read at Monday's meet- 
ing in New York, follows: 
é€ 
THE report of the general manager, 
included in the annual volume sent 
to all members, pays striking tribute 
to the magnificent work of the staff 
under his direction in meeting the 
extraordinary problems of wartime re- 
porting in all its elements and to 
the brilliant work of correspondents 
assigned to battle areas. So fully does 
that report review the widely differ- 
ent and far-flung activities of our as- 
sociation during the year 1942 that 
the Board of Directors commends it 
to the attention of every member. In 
addition, the board desires here to 
record in its behalf and that of the 
membership at large its commenda- 
tion of the extraordinary success at- 
tained in a year so fraught with diffi- 
culties of all kinds and to restate its 
confidence that the entire staff of the 
Associated Press will continue to merit 
the approval and heartfelt apprecia- 
tion of the citizens of this our nation 
at war. 
This success was attained in a year 
which saw the number of those on 
leave for military service grow to more 


than 400, or over 20% of the staff, and” 


in a time which tested as never be- 
fore the resourcefulness, courage, 
stamina and capabilities of each and 
every individual. 

To those in the battle areas all over 
the world there is owing a debt of 
gratitude for their perseverance and 
superb hardihood in conditions both 
difficult and dangerous. 

Moves to Protect Men 


Long before the actual declaration 
of war the general manager began to 
move to protect all newsmen, regard- 
less of their connections, who were 
then kept by their work in countries 
likely to become our enemies. On 
his intercession the Department of 
State obtained reciprocal agreements 
as to the semi-diplomatic status for 
all correspondents so engaged. It was 
a happy event when the staffs from 
Germany and Italy and later from 
Japan and the Far East, after long 
months, were returned to this coun- 
try. In connection with those and 
their families who were overwhelmed 
by the tide of war and remain prison- 
ers or unreported, we know we speak 
for all members in extending to them 
the sympathy of all; as we do to the 
family and friends of Edward Henry 
Crockett, killed in action aboard a 
destroyer since the turn of the year. 

The board recognizes that, in the 
prosecution of war, measures must be 
taken to insure secrecy of military 
operations and minimize risk of human 
life and military success, while at 
the same time helping to maintain 
the morale of a whole country en- 
gaged in a world struggle against pow- 
erful adversaries. 

It would be unfortunate to let this 
opportunity pass without commenda- 
tion of the restraint exercised by the 
staffs of member newspapers as well 
as the management and staff of the 
Associated Press in participating in 
the voluntary censorship. At the same 
time, every effort will continue to be 
made to obtain free and full access 
to news for publication where such 
publication would not adversely affect 
the war effort. 

Certain other events not directly 


related to the war are worthy of 
note. All of us suffered a loss in the 
death of Brian Bell, who has been 
so well described as the beloved chief 
of the Washington bureau. 

During the year operations were 
carried on with such efficiency and 
economy in the domestic, foreign and 
war areas that the general manager 
was able to recommend to the board 
that they authorize refunds of assess- 
ments collected in excess of require- 
ments. This distribution was made 
prior to the end of the year. 

The operations of the various sub- 
sidiaries continued to show satisfac- 
tory progress, particularly Press As- 
sociation, in the operation of the news- 
cast wire, which now serves more 
than 300 radio stations. Press Asso- 
ciation continued to make an increas- 
ing contribution toward the cost of 
news collection and to keep the name 
of the Associated Press before the 
radio audience. There has been a 
satisfactory expansion in the South 
and Central American operations of 
La Prensa Asociada, with consequent 
benefit to the peoples of both North 
and South America in the freer ex- 
change of news. 

Expansion of Services 


There was a marked trend toward 
expansion of services required by 
members, pony members seeking 
leased wires and wire points extend- 
ing hours of operation. Membership 
changed little. Largely as the result 
of suspensions and mergers, member- 
ship was decreased by twenty-six 
and increased by the election of 
twenty-two—a net loss of four. 

Legal problems also engaged the 
attention of the board of directors 
during the year. It is pleasant to be 
able to report that the Associated 
Press was wholly sustained in the 
United States District Court at Los 
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Angeles in a case involving provisions 
of the by-laws as to resignation and 
the notice required therefor. 

On Aug. 28, 1942, the Department 
of Justice brought a civil action in 
the Federal courts of New York 
charging that certain provisions of 
the by-laws of the Associated Press 
operated in restraint of trade under 
the anti-trust statutes and asking the 
courts to declare these provisions null 
and void. This was preceded by no- 
tice from the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral to the annual meeting last year 
that he did not agree with the opin- 
ion of Attorney General Gregory ren- 
dered in 1915. In addition he called 
attention to the fact that any member 
casting a vote to deny membership 
because of a “protest right” exercised 
against a competitor or a potential 
competitor of a member would be, 
in his judgment, guilty of an individ- 
ual act in restraint of trade within 
the meaning of the statutes. 


The events preceding the actual 
bringing of the action have been re- 
ported at length in the various com- 
munications to all members. 


Amendments to By-Laws 


It will be recalled that a commit- 
tee of the board and of the member- 
ship, appointed pursuant to a resolu- 
tion of the annual meeting of 1941, 
had been engaged in a study of the 
by-laws in an effort at general revi- 
sion and modernization. At the an- 
nual meeting of 1942 a number of 
amendments to the by-laws were 
adopted, which included the elimina- 
tion of the right of protest and pro- 
vided for a majority vote in a field 
already represented in membership. 
When the applicants then pending 
failed to receive the majority vote of 
the membership required for admis- 
sion under the provisions of the new 
by-laws, the investigation by the De- 
partment of Justice was continued 
and requests were made to your offi- 
cers for records and data. The board 
considered these at special meetings 
in June and July, the latter attended 
by Assistant Attorney General Thur- 
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LOOKS LIKE WE'RE IN "MY DAY" HERE COMES ELEANOR 


Drawn especially for Epitor & PusLisner by John P. Maloney, Los Angeles Herald & Express. 






man Arnold and John Henry Lewin 
of his staff to present the views of 
the department in person. 

The board considered and declined 
various proposals submitted by My 
Arnold, on the ground that no ap. 
propriate legal defense should he 
waived. 

At the time the suit was filed a fyl 
statement of the preceding events 
was sent to each member, as was a 
copy of the bill of complaint and gsyb. 
sequently, the reply of the Associated 
Press. 

It is noted that although the de. 
fendants specified were the members 
of the board and the newspapers they 
represent, all members of the Asso. 
ciated Press are sued as a class. No 
date for the trial has yet been set, 

Committee to Aid in Suit 


A heartening event has been the 
formation of an independent commit. 
tee of members from smaller cities, 
who have invited all other members 
not specifically named defendants to 
join with them and have selected 
their own counsel, in the person of 
Robert T. Neill, Esq., of San Angelo, 
Texas, to cooperate in the case with 
Milbank, Tweed & Hope of New York 
City, counsel for the Associated Press, 
The committee, which will make its 
own report, consists of the following: 

Ed Lindsay, Decatur (Ill.) Herald 
and Review, chairman. 

James Chappell, Birmingham (Ala.) 
Age-Herald. David Howe, Burlington 
(Vt.) Free Press. 

J. N. Heiskell, Little Rock (Ark) 
Gazette. C. H. Heinzelman, Coates- 
ville (Pa.) Record. 

Fred Schilplin, St. Cloud (Minn,) 
Times and Journal Press. 

Tom Keene, Elkhart (Ind.) Truth. 

A. L. Miller, Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Enquirer and News. 

Egbert Corson, Lockport (N. Y.) 
Union-Sun and Journal. 

Linwood I. Noyes, Ironwood (Mich.) 
Globe. Charles A. Guy, Lubbock 
(Tex.) Daily Journal. 

The board feels, as respects the 
litigation, that the effort of the De- 
partment of Justice to make a public 
utility out of the Associated Press 
must be strenuously opposed, among 
other reasons in order to foreclose 
against the next step, if the depart- 
ment is successful, namely, govern- 
ment regulation as a public utility. 
The board further feels that the As- 
sociated Press is being ably and en- 
ergetically represented by competent 
counsel and that every appropriate 
step is being taken to protect the 
Associated Press and its members. 


Column Appeal 
Brings $50,000 


Wasuincton, April 19—Jerry Klutz, 
author of a Washington Post column 
for government employes, has good 
reason to know that his daily roundup 
is widely read. 

When one of his readers, Miss Agnes 
Richardy, wrote in to him to suggest 
that he launch a campaign to collect 
one dollar contributions from gov- 
ernment girls to purchase a warplane 
for the Army and another for the 
Navy, he asked for comments on the 
idea. The response was favorable. 

Over last week-end the drive had 
passed the $50,000 mark and still was 
going strong. Overhead costs have 
been practically nothing; girls have 
organized committees in each agency 
and they receive and turn in the 
money. 

The planes will be christened “Gov- 
ernment Girl.” 

Klutz joined the Post staff several 
years ago when his former paper, the 
Daily News, wanted to make him city 
editor, an assignment that would re- 
quire him to give up the government 
news column. 
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E can be thankful that the Hudson, the Ohio 
and the Mississippi are not “rivers of blood”’ 
—like the Volga and the Don. 


We can be thankful for the spirit of unity that has 
prevailed throughout America during the greatest crisis 
of our history. 


We can be thankful for the privilege of paying larger 
and larger individual income taxes—thankful for our 
ability to pay them! 

We can be thankful for our abundance of good food 
and warm clothing. 


We can be thankful that justice and freedom and 
human rights are written indelibly into the law of 
our land—in our Constitution and Bill of Rights. 


We can be thankful for the tolerance and freedom 








each of us is permitted to enjoy as citizens of this great 
democracy. 


* * * 


These are privileges which we, as Americans, must 
protect and respect—never abuse. For even the 





right to enjoy good whiskey—depends, in the long 
run, upon the discretion and wise conduct of the 
individual. 


For many years the House of Seagram has consist” 
ently urged moderation in drinking. On this day, we 
who make fine whiskey, are pleased and gratified to 
know that our continued efforts to promote the wise 
use of liquor have been commended and supported by 
the trade, the public, the press, the legislators and 
thoughtful people in every walk of life. 


THe House or SEAGRAM 
Fhe Wheskies, Seuce 1657 


Seagram-Distillers Corp. Executive Offices, New York 
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Small Dailies 
Discuss Problems 


continued from page 13 





is published in a heavy defense area 
where demand for consumer goods 
exceeds supply, deplored the fact that 
local merchants are lethargic regard- 
ing advertising because they are doing 
all the business they can handle, and 
are disinterested in promoting greater 
volume by advertising. 

He said Argus ad solicitors con- 
stantly are on the trial of these busi- 
nessmen, driving home the theme that 
by not advertising they are handi- 
capping themselves in preparing for 
the race which will feature the con- 
sumer market in the post-war world. 

He also pointed out that the Argus 
has launched a drive among national 
manufacturers of consumer goods ser- 
vicing local stores to continue to ad- 
vertise their brand names in Rock 
Island. 

Francis S. Murphy, publisher of the 
Hartford Times, said his paper has 
been successful in driving for more 
advertising by selling the “sell the 
wife and kids” theme to New England 
manufacturers. 

An address by W. G. Chandler, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers executive 
on leave as director of the Printing 
and Publishing Section of the War 
Production Board, featured the Small 
Dailies afternoon session. 

Mr. Chandler reviewed a letter 
which Donald Gordon, chairman of 
the Canadian Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, wrote to Donald M. 
Nelson, WPB chief, stating that 
Canada can assure an adequate supply 
of newsprint for the third quarter of 
1943 subject to wartime emergencies 
and continuation by U. S. publishers 
of cutting down consumption. 

Mr. Chandler noted that the Gor- 
don letter did not dwell on the fourth 
quarter and he said it was anybody’s 
guess as to what would happen then. 


Conservation Stressed 

Mr. Chandler stressed the fact that 
the present conservation line must be 
held, that the nation’s newspapers can 
get by on what they are assured from 
Canada and with their inventories, 
and cautioned that there must be no 
slacking of effort among newspapers 
to continue to save newsprint. 

He said many papers have reduced 
roll sizes, others must, and that there 
will be more cases of elimination of 
some advertising to comply with the 
WPP’s newsprint limitation order. 

He assured the delegates that, bar- 
ring unforeseen circumstances, there 
will be no newsprint cut between now 
and October. He reiterated that what 
happens after that rests with the pub- 
lishers, and noted that there will be 
a survey of the Canadian wood supply 
sometime this summer. 

In addition, he revealed that 270 ap- 
peals for more newsprint have been 
received by the WPB since the paper 
limitation order went into effect in 
January, and that not one change has 
been made. 

However, he added, that does not 
mean that a publisher who is in a 
tight spot for newsprint cannot appeal. 
He can. Mr. Chandler then answered 
questions from the floor on the tech- 
nical steps necessary to take when a 
publisher does appeal. 


Copper Shortage Serious 

Leon H. Link, production manager 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, who is 
on leave of absence as a special con- 
sultant to the WPB on mechanical 
problems in publishing, declared that 
efforts are being made by the WPB 
to get small dailies and weekly news- 
papers still publishing seven-column 
13-em editions to standardize at eight- 





Father and daughter attending ANPA 


small dailies session: JS Gray, Monroe 

(Mich.) News, and Miss Thorne Gray, 

who is in charge of classified department 

of News and has been on her father's pa- 
per two’ years. 


columns and 12 ems, to save paper 
and metal. 

He said there are more than 150 
small dailies and weeklies which have 
converted to the smaller size. 

Mr. Link also called on small papers 
to turn over their old copper to a 
recognized local junk dealer, who 
would give the paper so doing a re- 
ceipt which is valuable, Mr. Link 
pointed out, in making purchases of 
new matrices and other equipment 
using war-vital metals. 

He said there is a serious copper 
shortage in the country today. 

Colonel J. H. Zerbey, Pottsville 
(Pa.) Republican, explained the news- 
print consumption chart now in use 
among member papers of the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, which is a great aid in showing 
papers just how they are consuming 
print paper in relation to the limitation 
order. 

David W. Howe, business manager 
of the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, 
stressed the shortage of skilled help 
available to newspapers, especially the 
smaller ones, and said that each of the 
more than 500 graduates coming out 
of schools of journalism this year al- 
ready has been offered five jobs on 
the average. 

He said that the National Council 
for Professional Education in Journal- 
ism, has recommended that all ANPA 
papers go through their files for names 
of persons who have sought work in 
their office since last June and make 
these names available to the ANPA 
which, in turn, will pass them on to 
the NCPEJ. 

The NCPEJ will use the list in a 
drive to interest these applicants in 
taking a short-course in journalism— 
from six, nine to 12 months—so they 
can aid the newspapers solve their 
manpower problem. 

Girl Help Satisfactory 

Robert S. Bates, Meadville (Pa.) 
Tribune-Republican publisher, said 
that young girl replacements for com- 
posing room apprentices in his plant 
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have worked out very well. He said 
they are smart, alert, like their jobs 
and all are eager to get through with 
their apprenticeships so they may go 
to better jobs in the plant. 

Similar reaction was voiced by 
W. W. Knorpp, general manager of 
the Phoenix (Ariz.) Republic and 
Gazette, who stated that he has five 
female apprentices in his composing 
room and they all are doing very well. 

The Committee in charge of the 
Small Dailies session was headed by 
Clare Marshall, Cedar Rapids (Iowa) 
Gazette. He was assisted by Buell W. 
Hudson, publisher of the Woonsocket 
(R. I.) Call, vice-chairman; and by 
Arthur P. Irving, Glens Falls (N. Y.) 
Post-Star and Times; Carl B. Short, 
Roanoke (Va.) Times and World- 
News; Frank Walser, Hazelton (Pa.) 
Standard-Sentinel and Plain Speaker. 

Frank S. Hoy, Lewiston (Me.) Sun- 
Journal, chairman of the program 
committee last year, acted in an ad- 
visory capacity to the committee this 
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JUDSON CHURCHILL WELLIVER, 

72, veteran newspaper executive and 
public relations expert, who directed 
President Harding’s publicity in the 
1920 Presidential campaign, died April 
14 at the University of Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Philadelphia. At the time 
of his death he was director of public 
relations for the Sun Oil Company. 
Welliver began his newspaper career 
with the Sioux City Journal and later 
became political editor and editorial 
writer for the Washington Times. 
From 1917 to 1918 he was London cor- 
respondent for the New York Sun. 
After Harding’s election, Welliver be- 
came a member of the White House 
staff and served as confidential secre- 
tary to both Harding and Calvin 
Coolidge until he resigned in 1925. 
He was connected with the public re- 
lations staff of the American Petro- 
leum Institute from that year until 
1927, when he became editor of the 
Washington Herald. For the next 
three years he was assistant to the 
President of the Pullman Co. Since 
1931 he had been with the Sun Oil Co. 

Patrick J. SLOAN, 62, Detroit news- 
paperman 45 years, died April 12. 
Sloan was formerly assistant financial 
editor of the Detroit Free Press and 
had served on the Detroit News and 
the old Detroit Journal. 

Frep C. WuirTecar, 62, assistant fi- 
nancial editor of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer and widely known Philadelphia 
newspaperman, died April 14 at his 
home there. A member of the In- 
quirer staff for nearly 43 years, White- 
car suffered a heart attack while at 
work. Whitecar joined the Inquirer 
when he was 20 years old, and never 
worked for any other newspaper. 

Maurice M. Mattison, for 50 years 
active in Washington newspaper work, 
died April 15 in a Seattle hospital. 











Pennsylvania mem - 
bers at small dailies 
meeting, left to 
right: Frank Walser, 
Hazleton Plain 
Speaker; Mrs. Floyd 
Chalfant, secretary 
of Waynesboro Rec- 
ord - Herald, and 
Floyd Chalfant, Rec- 
ord-Herald publisher 
and also secretary 
of the Common- 
wealth in Pennsylva- 
nia. 


Mr. Mattison’s journalistic career be. 
gan in Tacoma in 1893. In 1899, he 
founded and edited a weekly news. 
paper, which he called The Dictator, 
For a short time, he was employed on 
a Portland newspaper, after which he 
went to Seattle to work on the Post. 
Intelligencer and still later joined the 
staff of the Seattle Times. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN MarKowt177, one 
of the best-known crime reporters jn 
this city, who had been on the staff 
of the New York Journal-American 
for more than 40 years, died April 16 
in Kings County Hospital of uremic 
poisoning. He was 71 years old, 
Known throughout the newspaper 
world as “Markey,” Mr. Markowitz 
was stricken while at work in the 
reporters’ room at Brooklyn police 
headquarters. 

Epcar Pore ALLEN, former editor of 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal, died 
April 7 in Washington at the age of 
70. He was publicity director for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 


Lynn W. McKezg, 49, veteran photo- 
grapher for the Minneapolis Star 
Journal and Tribune died April 11 at 
Veterans Hospital, Fort Snelling, Minn, 
At various times, McKee had worked 
on every Minneapolis newspaper. 
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R. I. Bill Would 
Compel Signing 
Of Editorials 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 19.—A bill 
which would compel Rhode Island 
newspapers to publish the names and 
addresses of authors of letters and 
editorials they print was given final 
passage by the State Legislature here 
late last week and awaited action by 
Gov. J. Howard McGrath. The mea- 
sure provides a penalty of $1,000 for 
violation. In its original form the 
bill pertained only to letters, but 
was amended to include editorials as 
well. 

Carrying the strange title, “Freedom 
of the Press,” the bill was given final 
passage in the House without com- 
ment, but was the subject of consid- 
erable discussion in the Senate. 

In moving for Senate passage, Sen- 
ator William G. Troy, Providence 
Democrat, said: “I have a decided 
opinion on this measure. It is a just 
bill that does justice to every man, 
woman and child in the state. It 
simply provides that any person writ- 
ing a letter must sign his name and 
address in justice to the person as- 
sailed. 

“About the only time you read a let- 
ter on the editorial page it is always 
maligning someone. It’s signed with 
a fictitious name. They can ruin the 
reputation of anyone.” 

Telling how he once was a news- 
paperman, Troy said his remarks were 
not directed at any reporter in the 
chamber. He quoted Shakespeare as 
to the value of a man’s “good name.” 

“We talk of freedom of the press,” 
he declared, “but this does not mean 
the license of the press. This does 
not give the man who runs a news- 
paper the right to accuse and abuse 
anyone. You never see anything on 
the front page creditable to anyone 
but they will malign somebody on 
the front page and follow it up with 
an editorial. Newspapers are useful 
agencies in this world, but they should 
not be permitted to write carte blanche 
libelous, malicious and _ scandalous 
statements. 

“Why shouldn’t the writer of a let- 
ter have the courage to permit publi- 
cation of his name? Personally, | 
think anyone who writes letters to the 
editor is in the process of mental dis- 
integration.” 











LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO! 


“Scouting the crop before auctions open.” Painted from life on a Southern farm by Georges Schreiber 
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newspapers could take it or leave it. 

“The Western Associated Press de- 
cided not to take it. 

“The contest with the entrenched 
commercial group was stormy, but 
the newspapers emerged victorious. 
Their new association had deficiencies 
in its charter and was later dissolved 
and the present association came into 
being. 

“But it is not to the long bitter 
struggle that I would direct your 
attention. It is to the decisions taken 
at that conference fifty years ago. 
The newspaper men present proposed 
henceforth, in fulfillment of their re- 
sponsibilities to their readers to gov- 
ern the collection of news themselves. 
To implement that decision they set 
up an association of which the owners 
were the newspapers. They placed its 
governance in the hands of a board 


from 1920 to 1940, more governmental 
restrictions of speech and of the press 
have been imposed and declared un- 
constitutional by the courts than in 
all the previous years of our history 
as a nation. 

“It is equally important that the 
organizations which supply news to 
newspapers be independent of com- 
mercia! control, political control and 
even of the government itself. 

“Any such effort to control news- 
papers discloses itself if it has a 
purely selfish or commercial intent, 
though there are those cases in which 
the individuals advancing the pro- 
posals have convinced at least them- 
selves that their purposes are laud- 
able. 

“However, I feel that the people of 
this country vigorously will repel such 
efforts, except only where _ the 
newspapers default in their respon- 


eee _— 


Mrs. Eleanor Medill Patterson, Washington Times-Herald, with Weymouth Kirkland, 
counsel of Chicago Tribune in AP anti-trust suit (center), and her brother, Capt. 
Joseph M. Patterson, New York Daily News, at AP luncheon. 


of their number. They decided it 
should be free from commercial in- 
terest and they made it a mutual non- 
profit cooperative association. They 
decided the news reported should be 
authentic, accurate and free from par- 
tisan bias, and to carry out that edict 
they appointed a general manager, 
who should not be subject to any one 
of them but whose responsibility 
would be to the board as a whole. 

“Now this system may not be per- 
fect. Indeed there have been some 
modifications and changes in detail 
and there may be more from time to 
time, but it comes closer to meeting 
the ideals of a-self-governing people 
than any other system yet evolved in 
the news collection field. If we, the 
citizens of a free country, are to gov- 
ern ourselves, it is essential that deci- 
sions be based on accurate and objec- 
tive news. Within the limits of human 
frailty it is such news the Associated 
Press supplies. 

“Tt is not alone important that news- 
papers be free—the distinguished head 
of the Department of Journalism of the 
University of Illinois is authority for 
the statement that in the two decades 
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Albert G. Milbank, senior partner of Mil- 

bank, Tweed & Hepe, AP counsel, in anti- 

trust action, chats with R. R. McCormick, 
Chicago Tribune, at AP luncheon. 





sibilities. 

“If you ask for examples beyond 
our own experience, you have only 
to observe what has occurred through- 
out the world. In the great, liberty- 
loving countries of the world you 
have such organizations as the Cana- 
dian Press, whose president and gen- 
eral manager, Mr. Arthur R. Ford 
and Mr. J. A. McNeil, we have the 
pleasure of having with us today, and 
the Australian Associated Press, both 
developed along the lines of the Asso- 
ciated Press as mutual non-profit co- 
operatives. 

Examples Abroad 

“In the British Empire, and in fact 
operating as we do throughout the 
world, you have our allied association 
of Reuters, a director of which is Mr. 
W. J. Haley, we take pleasure in hav- 
ing as our guest today as the repre- 
sentative of a newspaper-ewned, non- 
profit agency, a status to which it 
came after a long history of private 
ownership. We hope we were in 
some slight measure an inspiration to 
them in their effort to attain that 
status. 

“The news agencies of those Euro- 
pean countries suffering the blight of 
governmental dominance or commer- 
cial taint were ineffective in warning 
their nationals of the dangers threat- 
ening their liberties. 

“Now men may lay down principles, 
but those principles must also be made 
effective by men. We therefore pay 
our tribute to Victor Lawson, Mel- 
ville Stone and to Frank B. Noyes and 
to all those others whose strength of 
purpose brought the present Associ- 
ated Press into being. 

“But they did more—they gave of 
their time and their energy. It is a 
pleasure that we still have, giving of 
himself in unstinted measure, one 
whose dynamic convictions, whose 
breadth of judgment and whose un- 
selfishness of purpose breathed life 
into the form. 


“I have said that the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the first national Associated 
Press fell some time between this 
meeting and the one next year. We 
also approach the anniversary of Mr. 
Noyes’ first fifty years of service to 
the Associated Press; and in view 
of the fact that by the next annual 
meeting he will be well into his sec- 
ond fifty years, I take this occasion 
to ask you to depart from our usual 
custom and rise and drink his health.” 

Tribute to Noyes 

Tradition was broken with the toast 
to Mr. Noyes. Customarily only one 
toast is drunk annually at the AP 
luncheon—to the President of the 
United States—and this preceded the 
tribute to the former AP president. 


Mr. Noyes told of the early struggles 
of American newspaper men to estab- 
lish a free press. The AP always had 
sought to avoid creating a monopoly, 
he said, and the success of this effort 
is shown, he added, by the fact that 
the AP now has competition from two 
privately owned press associations. 

Mr. Noyes, who paid tribute to 
Victor F. Lawson, Melville E. Stone 
and others who helped build the 
early AP said that the Associated 
Press of Illinois stemmed from the 
Western Associated Press, which was 
a regional organization and repre- 
sented “the determination of a group 
of Western newspaper men to form a 
national mutual non-profit-making or- 
ganization that should be owned by 
the newspapers forming its member- 
ship and dedicated to the task of col- 
lecting a news service that should be 
without bias of any kind, political, ‘re- 
ligious or economic, and should be 
also as accurate as humanly possible 
and as expeditious as a regard for ac- 
curacy permitted.” 

“It must be understood,” he added, 
“that the dominant national news 
service at that time was privately 
owned and in our judgment was in 
sinister hands. 

“It was under this banner that I 
enlisted and from that day to this 





Marshall Field, owner and editor of the 

Chicago Sun (at right), is shown here at 

Banshees luncheon talking with Clem Ran. 
dau, Sun business manager. 


men did we wish for an alert opposi- 
tion to keep our own staff on its toes, 

“The result of our policy is evi- 
dent today. Two privately owned 
news-gathering agencies are operat- 
ing in competition with us efficiently 
and, I understand, profitably. 

“My one regret is that they do not 
mutualize themselves and remove the 
possibility of their being used to ad- 
vance the individual political or other 
opinions that may be held by their 
owners.” 

Mr. Noyes waxed poetic in his clos- 
ing remarks. 

“I can’t quite bring myself to feel 
that my love for the Associated Press 
and my belief in the vital necessity of 
its continuing success will end for 
me in my grave,” he said. “Rather, I 
believe that this man-made sun of 
newspaper freedom, our Associated 
Press, which had so modest a rising 
fifty years ago and fought its way so 
many of those earlier days, through 
clouds of doubt, of indifference and of 
outright opposition, has not yet 
reached its zenith. 

“That it is indissolubly bound to 


Joseph Farrington (left), Honolulu Star-Bulletin and Hawaii's delegate to Congress, 

who traveled farthest distance to AP convention, at Monday's luncheon with Roy 

Howard, New York World Telegram, and Christopher J. Chancellor, joint general 
manager of Reuters. 


I have regarded that cause as al- 
most a holy one and its success vital 
not only to newspapers but to the na- 
tional welfare. 

“We in no sense sought a mo- 
nopoly. We were then a very small 
minority of the daily newspapers of 
the country and I think even at this 
time less than a majority of Ameri- 
can newspapers depend exclusively on 
the Associated Press for their general 
news service. 

“The very nature of our structure 
prevented the establishment of a mo- 
nopoly. 

“We were opposed to the creation of 
a monopoly as a menace to national 
interest and especially as newspaper 


and an indispensable part of the whole 
great system of freedom which we 
call the United States of America, and, 
that if we but tend it with our loving 
care and nourish it with every ounce 
of our devotion, it will, like truth, 
honor. and virtue, shine eternally.” 
An application from Ned Shepler of 
the Lawton (Okla.). Constitution for 
an evening membership with the priv- 
ilege of Sunday morning publication 
was unanimously granted, although 
there is an existing morning paper 
member with a Sunday issue. The 
directors recommended the election 
as “in the interests of the Associated 
Press,” and E. K. Gaylord, Oklahoma 


(Continued on page 126) 
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An Important Decision 


on Synthetic Rubber for Tires 





For more than a year this company’s Buna rubber patents have been 
royalty-free to everybody for the duration of the war. On April 15th 
we offered, subject to the approval of our stockholders, to transfer 
permanently to the U. S. Government (through the Government’s Rub- 
ber Reserve Company) patent rights on Buna-S... the tire rubber which 
forms the basis of the Government’s synthetic rubber program. ‘The 
Government’s Rubber Director and Rubber Reserve Company have 
accepted this proposal. This is the first time, to our knowledge, that 
any company has offered to Government the right to license important 
patents—royalty-free—forever—to everyone—even to its competitors. 


UNDER THE PROPOSAL: 


The Government will have a free license for itself not only 
during the war, but for the entire life of the patents. 


During the war the Government will have the right to issue 
royalty-free licenses for the entire life of the patents to 
everyone who cooperates with the Government in its war 
rubber program and reciprocates with similar licenses under 
its own patents. 


There will be no payments to us or to others for the patent 
rights used. 


The Government will increase its expenditures on synthetic 
rubber research to a total of not less than $5,000,000. 


OUR PURPOSES: 


To give every possible incentive to cooperation in the war 
rubber program. 


To remove concern about the post-war patent situation 


from the minds of all those who have a contribution to 
make to this program. 


To encourage American research and ingenuity — among 
independent workers, small companies and large —to build 
up a new and great American industry. 


To continue to do everything we can to assure tires for 
America’s cars—always. 








FACTS ABOUT BUNA 
In 1929 we bought from I. G. Far- 


benindustrie of Germany a minor 

interest in their Buna rubber proc- 

esses for use outside of Germany. 
e 


During the 1930’s these processes 
were further developed. The qual- 
ity of Buna was improved, the range 
of its use widened. 

* 


In 1939—two years before Pearl 
Harbor—we bought out a// German 
rights in the Buna processes for the 
U.S. A. Soon after, two large tire 
companies took out licenses. We 
also began building a Buna rubber 
plant of our own. 


When war threatened the loss of 
our country’s natural rubber supply, 
authorities agreed that Buna-S was 
America’s best bet for tires. It be- 
came the basis of the Government’s 
synthetic tire program. 
_— 

Today the Government is spending 
over six hundred million dollars on 
its Buna-S program. Six rubber 
plants are in operation. By the end 
of 1943 completed plants will have 
a capacity of 705,000 tons per year, 
or more than the entire normal 


peace-time rubber requirements of 
the United States. 
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continued from page 124 
City Oklahoman, said that more than 
90% of the Oklahoma members fa- 
vored Mr. Shepler’s application, many 
having written in to that effect. Mr. 
McLean explained that this was the 
first application received after last 
year’s change in the by-laws, under 
which a new member pays the original 
member a certain sum of money. 

At the afternoon session the mem- 
bers heard an address on how the 
newspapers of England have managed 
to continue publishing their papers 
despite blitzes, manpower and news- 
print shortages and other wartime 
problems, by W. J. Haley, joint man- 
aging director of the Manchester 
Guardian and Evening News of Man- 
chester and a director of Reuters, the 
English news-gathering agency. 

“The general picture I would like 








Mr. and Mrs. O. S. Warden, Great Falls 
(Mont.) Tribune, were among the long 


Waldorf con- 


distance travelers at the 
ventions. 


to leave with you,” Mr. Haley said 
at the close of a detailed review, “is 
of a vast and vigorous industry large- 
ly controlling itself. In almost every 
ease the industry has voluntarily 
acted and imposed restrictions on it- 
self ahead of any government order. 
It is always surveying the position 
and trying to act in the public inter- 
est. These war years have been a 
time of great and loyal cooperation. 
The newsprint supply company where- 
by the flow of newsprint has been 
continued to Britain and whereby 
each paper has received an absolute 
guarantee of its fair share is one of 
the most startling examples of this 
cooperation. 

“There are many others. Reuters 
is one of them. Reuters is now owned 
by the British press as a whole. The 
continuance of its independence has 
been legally guaranteed. The Reuter 
trust has been set up. The whole re- 
sources of the British press are be- 
hind it. Already Reuters is being 
expanded and developed.” 

The Canadian Press executives, 
President Ford and General Man- 
ager McNeil, were introduced at the 
afternoon session. Mr. Ford said CP, 
now celebrating its 25th anniversary, 
was founded with the same principle 
and ideals as AP. “In fact,” he said, 
“you were our model.” In Canada our 
problems are the same as yours. We, 
too, are trying to maintain freedom of 
the press. Mr. McNeil pointed out 
that out of “95 or 96” daily newspa- 
pers in Canada, 90 are CP members. 
He added that CP really is observing 
its 35th anniversary, instead of the 
25th, because it stemmed from an- 
other organization. 

The presence of the Reuters and 
Canadian Press executives at the 
luncheon and meeting was an unusual 
feature of an AP session. 


J. R. Farrington, president of the 








AP news executives chat with members at Waldorf meeting. L. to r.: Charles Hark- 

rader, Bristol (Tenn.-Va.) Herald Courier and News Bulletin; Alan Gould, executive 

assistant, AP; Fred B. Wachs, Lexington (Ky.) Herald & Leader; Glenn Ramsey, chief 
of AP's New York bureau, and Paul Miller, Washington bureau chief. 





Honolulu Star-Bulletin and Hilo Trib- 
une-Herald, was introduced as the 
member who had come the greatest 
distance. Mr. Farrington, who is 
Hawaii’s delegate to Congress, took 
the opportunity to remind the mem- 
bers of Hawaii’s crusade for state- 
hood. He remarked that when he 
cast his AP ballot “there was no 
place for Hawaii, and so far as the 
AP is concerned, for a good many 
years Hawaii has been the outpost 
of AP.” Now, he added, it also is the 
spearhead of the action that “is going 
to clean up the situation out there 
in the Pacific.” 

Brig. Gen. Clark Howell, Adjutant 
General of Georgia, who is president 
and publisher of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution, and a former AP direc- 
tor, and Colonel Oveta Culp Hobby, 
director of the WAACs, who is vice- 
president of the Houston (Tex.) Post, 
also were presented to the members. 





Ser-~ \ 





Timothy N. Pfeiffer (left) and Edgar P. 

Baker, partners of Milbank, Tweed & 

Hope, counsel of AP in anti-trust suit, at 
AP luncheon. 


The chair directed that a resolution 
of regret be sent to C. E. Palmer, El 
Dorado (Ark.) Daily News, who 
missed his first AP meeting in 43 
years. 

The board appointed the following 
members to the auditing committee: 

Eastern division: Wayne C. Smith, 
Meriden (Conn.) Record; Central di- 
vision: Fred Schilplin, St. Cloud 
(Minn.) Times, secretary; Southern 
division: James F. Hurley, Jr., Salis- 
bury (N. C.) Post; Western division: 
Clark F. Waite, San Pedro (Cal.) 
News-Pilot, chairman. 

* 


SECTION ON WAAC 

A 16-page section devoted to WAAC 
activities and features was included 
in the April 18 issue of the Atlanta 
Constitution. Over 2,000 inches of 
advertising was included in the sec- 
tion, the WAACS stationed in Atlanta 
cooperating with the local staff in the 
selling of the space. 


Swagerman Study 
Engrosses “Reps” 
AndAdmen inN.Y. 


Many Group Meetings Held 
To Consider His Plan For 
Competitive Selling 


Many group meetings of publishers 
with special representatives and ad- 
vertising agency executives have been 
held this week in New York consider- 
ing the recently completed study by 
William J. Swagerman of the daily 
newspaper .in its competitive relation 
with national magazines and the ex- 
penditures of national advertisers for 
radio time on the air, to say nothing 
about talent. 


Swagerman recently resigned his 
partnership in the McDevitt Company 
after an experience of 18 years as the 
national advertising representative of 
important newspapers of Boston, New 
York, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Washington and New 
Orleans. 

Only National Plan Developed 

Swagerman says that his plan for 
competitive selling is “the soundest 
and most workable formula which 
has been devised—it is the only na- 
tional plan developed—it includes the 
major and secondary sales areas of 
the country—other plans have asked 
publishers for substantial discounts 
and commissions ranging from 5% 
to 15%—my plan will cost publishers 
less than 1% and suggests an intelli- 
gent scale of discounts on new busi- 
ness—acceptance of which is entirely 
optional with the publishers—other 
plans—have not considered the value 
of local—national staffs—my plan 
makes comprehensive use of this man- 
power—other plans have excluded the 
special representative—my plan takes 
cognizance of their importance in the 
scheme of national selling and pro- 
poses their conversion to creative sell- 
ing—other plans have been developed 
and advanced by agency and maga- 
zine minded people—my plan has been 
conceived out of 18 years of intensive 
selling in the national field of the 
newspaper medium.” 

“Newspapers have been so occupied 
by their own ‘civil’ war,” continued 
Swagerman—“that they have lost sight 
of the important conflict going on 
about them.” 

In 1927, according to Swagerman’s 
study, national advertising expendi- 
tures amounted to 412 million dollars 
of which newspapers received 54.6% 
—magazines 44.2% and radio time 
1.2%. 

In 1933 the total investment in na- 
tional advertising amounted to 299 
million dollars of which newspapers 


received 48.6%—magazines 32.6% and 
radio time 19.2%. 

Whereas in 1942 the total reached 
581 millions and was allocated by 
agents and advertisers as follows: 
Newspapers 25.5%, magazines 30.3% 
radio time 44.2%. } 

The study lists expenditures in these 
three mediums for General Foods 
Sterling Products, Colgate-Palmolive, 
American Home, Campbell Soups, 
General Mills, American Tobacco and 
a score of others. 

In an interview with Eprror & Pyp. 
LISHER at the Waldorf this week, 
Swagerman continued: 


“The Special Representative cannot 
be expected to solve this national 
problem unassisted. His prim 
function is to represent NOT news. 
papers, but HIS newspapers. His 
competition is not other media but 
other newspapers. 

“‘Sunday Groups’ have come to 
compete with Special Representatives 
and to divert lineage and commissions, 

Cites Ad Bureau 

“The Bureau of Advertising has 
been doing Yeoman service for news. 
papers but the Bureau cannot take 
an order. It can neither sell nor r.- 
ceive a schedule for one or a number 
of newspapers. Few, if any, national 
advertisers can afford to use all 
papers, any more than they can af- 
ford all radio stations, all magazines, 
all billboards, all car-cards. Yet the 
Bureau has to sell all newspapers. 
The position of the Bureau is an 
anomalous one, for it must be con- 
structive without being competitive. 
The competitive situation today de- 
mands an objective approach—and the 
Bureau cannot be objective selling 
all newspapers to advertisers whose 
budgets won’t stand the cost burden, 
But newspapers must have competitive 
selling.” 

The Swagerman plan is based upon 
one newspaper in each of the 14 
Metropolitan districts. The markets 
will be divided into major and sup- 
plementary groups—and _ geographi- 
cally. 

He proposes to organize a National 
Newspaper Organization to sell na- 
tional newspaper medium to adver- 
tisers and agencies—competitively and 
aggressively. 

a 


TRIBUTE TO PRESS 


The current Baltimore & Ohio 
newspaper advertisement, one of a 
series on community appeal appearing 
in 264 newspapers and 192 towns, over 
the signature of R. B. White, presi- 
dent of the B&O, carries a very strong 
tribute to the place which the news- 
paper occupies in community affairs. 














Hearst executives T. J. White, Chicage 
Herald-American (left), and J. D. Gorte 
towsky, general manager of Hearst New* 
papers, at Waldorf meeting. 
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Winners of the Ayer Awards 


consistently prefer 


For newspaper, letterpress and offset printing 


For your newspaper inks—N EWS BLACK, GRAVURE, and COMIC 
COLORS—and for all other printing inks, it is plain, common sense 
to rely on a supplier who controls production from the ground up. 
«x J. M. Huber, Inc.—New York—Chicago—St. Louis— Boston. * 


HUBER PRODUCTS IN USE SINCE 1780 
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Tripp Outlines Function, 
Policy of Allied Council 


Says Role Is to Help Interpret Publicity, 
Advertising Needs of Government to News- 
papers to Aid Second War Loan Drive 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


ANSWERING questions that have 

arisen since formation last month 
of the Allied Newspaper Council at 
the request of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., to aid the 
Treasury Department promote the 
Second War Loan, Frank E. Tripp, 
chairman of the Council, this week 
issued a statement of the Council’s 
function and policy following a meet- 
ing of various newspaper representa- 
tives at the Waldorf-Astoria April 19. 

Mr. Tripp, who is general manager 
of the Gannett Newspapers and also 
is chairman of the Committee in 
Charge of the ANPA Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, in his statement, said: 

Text of Statement 


“The Allied Newspaper Council 
grew out of a meeting of editors and 
publishers called together by Secre- 
tary Morgenthau. Its immediate func- 
tion was conceived to be the Second 
War Loan. It expected from the start 
to remain in existence so long as it 
could be of service to the Treasury 
Department whose task in financing 
the war is continuous. 

“The over-all function of the Coun- 
cil is to help interpret the publicity 
and advertising needs of government 
to newspapers to simplify, if possible, 
the contacts between government and 
the farflung press of the country, and 
to maintain those contacts according to 
newspaper practice. 

“The Council does not originate 
programs, promotions, advertising or 
policy. The Council has not been di- 
rectly requested, as yet, to give any 
service to other than the Treasury 
Department.” 

Morgenthau Lauds Papers 

Mr. Tripp also made public the fol- 
lowing telegram he received from Sec- 
retary Morgenthau: 

“May I ask you to express to news- 
paper publishers our thanks and ap- 
preciation for the truly remarkable 
contribution they are making to the 
Second War Loan. We feel quite cer- 
tain that never before has any cause 
received such complete and effective 
support from the newspapers of the 
country and we are grateful for it.” 

Mr. Tripp told Eprror & PusBLISHER 
that the Council presently is studying 
several advertising pool plans from 
which it hopes to formulate three to 
handle the War Loan drive nationally. 

One of the plans under considera- 
tion, he said, is the so-called “Louis- 
ville Plan,” adopted by the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal and Times, in 
which local business firms coopera- 
tively buy space in the papers to pro- 
mote various patriotic endeavors. 

Mr. Tripp said he does not think one 
plan will be sufficient to cope with the 
problem. 

_Any plans adopted, he remarked, 
will be so set up that they can be 
modified to meet conditions peculiar 
to each community. He emphasized 
that the Council in no way is attempt- 
ing to tell newspapers what to do, 
adding: “Our job is to suggest and 
cooperate only.” 

‘Don U. Bridge, former advertising 
manager of the New York Times who 
now is a special consultant to the 
Treasury Department, has been as- 
signed by Secretary Morgenthau to 
coordinate the Council’s activities with 


that of the Treasury. He is working 
closely with Mr. Tripp. 

Attending the Waldorf meeting of 
the Council, first since Secretary 
Morgenthau called publishers together 
March 20 in Washington, in addition 
to Messrs. Tripp and Bridge, were: 

A. S. Hardy, Gainesville (Ga.) News, 
representing the National Editorial 
Association; C. L. Ryder, Cobleskill 
(N. Y.) Times, also NEA; Walter M. 
Dear, Jersey City (N. J.) Jersey Jour- 
nal, outgoing president of the ANPA. 

Also Roy A. Roberts, Kansas City 
Star, representing the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors; Basil L. 
Walters, Minneapolis Star Journal and 
Tribune; Edwin S. Friendly, New 
York Sun, representing the Advertis- 
ing Council. 

Also Linwood I. Noyes, Ironwood 
(Mich.) Globe, new ANPA president; 
A. C. Hudnutt, Elyria (Ohio) Chron- 
icle- Telegram, representing Inland 
Daily Press Association; Charles P. 
Manship, Baton Rouge (La.) State 
Times and Advocate, president of the 
Southern Newspaper Publications As- 
sociation. 

Also Roy D. Moore, Brush-Moore 
Newspaper; Chester J. LaRoche, chair- 
man, Advertising Council; Frank 
Gannett, president, Gannett News- 
papers; and T. J. White, Chicago Her- 
ald-American. 

The Council is cooperating in what 
has been termed the greatest sales 
objective in history—$13,000,000,000 in 
War Bonds in less than a month. 


Standardization of 
Sun. Comic Page 
To Be Studied 


The Mechanical Committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation shortly will conduct a survey 
among its members to establish the 
practicability of changing over presses 
to handle a standardized Sunday color 
page, it was decided at a meeting 
April 18 of syndicate chiefs and pub- 
lishers, editors and mechanical ex- 
ecutives. 

The meeting, called by Roy Roberts, 
managing editor of the Kansas City 
Star and president of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, as a 
means to help reduce consumption of 
zinc and newsprint, was attended by 
more than 100 persons. It was held in 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 

ASNE to Have Poll 


Standardization of the Sunday comic 
page was the chief topic of conversa- 
tion and the matter was turned over 
for further consideration to the ANPA 
Mechanical Committee, which was 
represented by John Shea, mechanical 
chief of the Hearst Newspapers, and 
John L. Park, Chicago Tribune me- 
chanical superintendent. 

To aid the move, the ASNE also 
will conduct a national poll to get 
opinion on what size the papers want 
the Sunday page standardized. 

In addition, the ASNE hopes to 
gather information through its survey 
that will be of value to press manu- 
re after the war, a spokesman 
said. 

It was pointed out at the meeting 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


by several persons that converting 
presses at this time would work undue 
hardship on newspapers. More, it was 
said, there are many papers that are 
not equipped materially to make such 
a changeover. 

A trend among newspapers to revert 
back to the five-columngcomic strip 
from the four-column size adopted by 
several syndicates as a conservation 
step some months ago also was noted. 

ere also is a move against putting 
the title of the comic strip along the 
side of the comic, it was reported. 
This step was advocated as an economy 
measure at a meeting held a few 
months ago among an ASNE com- 
mittee set up by Mr. Roberts and 
syndicate executives. 

It was proposed at that meeting that 
syndicates study the practicability of 
such a move and, although no figures 
were forthcoming from the meeting 
this week, it was learned that the pro- 
posal met with little favor. 

Mr. Roberts presided at the meeting. 


CASSIDY HONORED 


To celebrate his first appearance on 
a network radio program, Henry Cas- 
sidy, Associated Press newsman at 
Moscow, was guest of honor at a din- 
ner tendered by fellow news-writers 
at Toots Shor’s, New York, April 18. 
Cassidy, who scored a historic news 
beat with the story of Premier Stalin’s 


demand for a second front, was heard 
on the Blue Network’s “Watch the 
World Go By.” At the dinner were 
Max Hill, former AP newsman at 
Tokyo and author of “Ex 
Ship”; Louis Lochner, former Ap 
news chief at Berlin and author of 
“What About Germany”; W. J. Me. 
Cambridge, general manager of Press 
Association; Clark Lee, AP newsman 
with MacArthur on Bataan and au. 
thor of “They Call It Pacific”; G. W, 
(Johnny) Johnstone, director of news 
and special features of the Blue Net- 
work; and Roy Porter, Blue Network 
newscaster. 


Asks Probe of Gov't 
Information Controls 


WasuincrTon, April 19—Congressiona] 
investigation of government informa- 
tion controls and other policies js 
suggested in a resolution introduced 
by Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming. 

It is proposed that the judiciary 
committee be directed “to make a full 
and comprehensive study of policies, 
methods, and practices of government 
agencies relating to the dissemination 
and control of information during the 
present war.” 

The committee would be directed to 
report the results of its studies, to- 
gether with recommendations for 
necessary legislation. 
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expand this work. 


fight to serve. 


Richard E. Byrd 
Rear Admiral, U.S.N. 
Elbert D. Thomas 
Senator from Utah 
Arthur Capper 
Senator from Kansas 
Howard Coonley 
President, National 
Manufacturers, 193! 
Felix Knight 
Vice-president, American Federa- 
tion of Labor; President, Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen 
Frank Fenton 
Director of Organization 
American Federation of Labor 
George L. Googe 
Southern Representative, 
American Federation of Labor 
Carleton Tibbet 
President, Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, 1942 


Association of 


MORAL 


P. O. Box 1735 
1 Washington, D. C. 





THE FIGHT TO SERVE 


is the title of a 100 page booklet just released to 
the press and containing as one of its many im- 
portant features the following: 


Moral Re-Armament is making an essential contribution to 
America’s war effort and to the spirit of the country. Long before 
Pearl Harbor its key men enlisted in this national service. 
a trained force intelligently and successfully fighting the battle for 
industrial cooperation and national unity. 


In view of the results already achieved, and the widespread de- 
mands for this program from war industries, leaders of Labor and 
Management have urged that every effort be made to continue and 


We have known these men over a period of years. Their concern 
is to serve wherever they can do the most for the country. We believe 
their work justifies those responsible for Moral Re-Armament in mak- 
ing a statement of its contribution to the war effort. When this state- 
ment is given full weight by the authorities, we are sure it will be 
recognized that their experience and talents should be employed in 
the building of industrial morale and productive strength. 


Attempts have recently been made to misrepresent the purpose 
and nature of Moral Re-Armament. 
issues of supreme importance to the nation and the United Nations. 
We therefore urge every citizen who cares for his country and for the 
moral and spiritual objectives of the war to read the story of their 


Copies of this documented report may be obtained by addressing 
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They are 


The facts about its work raise 


Harry S. Truman 
Senator from Missouri 
J. dswor 


Congressman from New York 

Clarence F. Lea 
Congressman from California 

John Henry Hammond 
Lawyer, New York 

H. Birchard Taylor 
Vice-President, Cramp 
Shipbuilding Company 
lan S. Haywood 
Vice-President and Director of 
Organization, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations 

Clinton S. Golden 
Assistant to the President, 
United Steel Workers of 
America (CIO) 

David J. McDonald 
Secretary-Treasurer, United Steel 
Workers of America (CIO) 

George L. Eastman 
President, Security Materials 
Co., Los Angeles 

Dwight Marvin 
Editor, “The Troy Record'’; 
President, American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, 1941-42 





ARMAMENT 


Fairmont Hotel 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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FIRST. 


Ambridge Citizen (Ef 

Beaver Falls News-Tribune (E) 
Chambersburg Public Opinion (E) 
Chester Times (E) 

Clearfield Progress (E) 

Connellsville Courier (E) 

Hazleton Plain Speaker (E) 

Hazleton Standard-Sentinel (M) 
Jeannette News-Dispatch (E) 
Johnstown Tribune-Democrat (M&E) 
Lansdale-North Penn Reporter (E) 
Meadville Tribune-Republican (M&E) 
New Castle News (E) 

Shamokin News-Dispatch (E) 
Towanda Review (M) 

Warren Times-Mirror (E) 


Washington Observer Reporter 
(M&E) 


Waynesboro Record-Herald (E) 
Williamsport Gazette-Bulletin (M) 
Williamsport Sun (E) 

York Dispatch (E) 


THE COOPERATING NEWSPAPERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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.. they make a model 


Before the giant ship of the air is built, the builders make a 
model, small in size, but perfect in scale so that it can be studied 
and tested to show how the real plane will perform in the air. 


Try the same idea with your advertising: 


Select a test market or a number of test markets right now. In 
them work out a formula of newspaper advertising, displays, sam- 
pling, etc., that will work for you. Test your formula in enough 
other and varied markets to confirm it. Then — come what will 
... you know how to win in the post-war era, 


First make a model—a model campaign—and put it through 
every test, back it up with every form of cooperation. Then, 
when the time comes to really go to town, you'll know how your 
advertising dollars will perform. 


We can help you, we know our territory, we can give you a lot 
of help now—and later. 


Call in one of our reps and talk it over with him—NOW. 


Five Rules for using Ne 
to increase Ne ? 






EDITOR & PUBLISHR, 
ANPA ACTS TO SAVE PRESS FROM WARTIME RESTRICTIONS 





continued from page 10 


we have the deepest sympathy for any 
of our fellow publishers who may find 
the going difficult, and realize the 
value and importance of the weekly 
press, we cannot subscribe to the 
wisdom of accepting a subsidy. Such 
a program would prove disastrous. 
Under such circumstances, no longer 
could the American newspaper main- 
tain its claim of a free and indepen- 
dent press. 

“We readily admit that the basic 
principle of advertising is just as ap- 
plicable and will be equally as effec- 
tive for the government as experience 
has proven it to be. However, gov- 
ernment advertising must be safe- 
guarded from political influence and 
directed by independent advertising 
experts who have demonstrated their 
ability and the confidence in which 
they are held by the newspa- 
pers. 

“This confidence has been built up 
by the honorable and businesslike han- 
dling of the trust imposed in the ex- 
penditure of private funds. There 
would be no reason to believe that 
these gentlemen would be any less 
scrupulous in the proper handling of 
government monies. 

“This may sound Utopian but in 
our judgment it is the only fundamen- 
tally sound basis on which govern- 
ment advertising can operate. Ap- 
parently before such an advertising 
campaign can be undertaken with any 
degree of dignity and general accept- 
ance, newspapers must learn to regard 
government advertising as falling in 
the same category as a commercial 
advertising campaign by adhering to 
the resolution adopted last year. Un- 
fortunately, such a realistic approach 
does not seem imminent.” 

Manpower Shortage Dangerous 

Mr. Dear criticized the “inane views 
of the impractical theorists (in Wash- 
ington) who, occupying official posi- 
tions, declare that the newspaper is 
an unessential factor in a national 
war effort.” When it is remembered 
that the newspaper was and is the 
only means of effecting the draft call 
in 1917 and again in this war, and in 
handling the burden of rationing news, 
he said, “We may be pardoned a cer- 
tain sense of irritation” when contem- 
plating such a viewpoint by officials. 

“This indictment is of course not in- 
clusive of all officials,” he added. “We 
are appreciative of the intelligent 
approach to this subject and ready un- 
derstanding shown by many depart- 
ments of the government. 

He cited the “splendid” attitude of 
Prentiss M. Brown, OPA admin- 
istrator, who said in tribute to ration- 
ing services by the press: “No finer 
single service has been performed 
during this war than the splendid 
handling by the nation’s press of the 
OPA processed foods rationing pro- 
gram.” 

The ANPA president discussed War 
Manpower Commission rules in rela- 
tion to newspaper employment and 
stated: “We do not seek to evade 
our share of this burden, but we can- 
not refrain from voicing our fears 
that a too literal interpretation would 
be calamitous, through the enforced 
discontinuance of numerous news- 
papers.” 

The possibility that there will be a 
demand for a further cut in the use 
of newsprint was mentioned by Mr. 
Dear. 

“And if this comes to pass,” he said, 
“I warn you that it will be followed 
shortly by a demand for a further 
increase in price. Neither will be 
quiescently accepted in the absence 
of impressive factual data. 


“In order that your Board of Di- 
rectors may be fortified to combat 
unjust exactions, it is our intention 
to continue the function of an inde- 
pendent survey of the entire problem, 
thus acquiring first hand knowledge 
of actual conditions. 


“We cannot dismiss this subject 
without re-emphasizing a_ protest 
which has come from various sources 
and which, in the case of all publi- 
cations, we believe has much merit. 
With government on one hand impos- 
ing restrictive measures in the use 
of paper because of scarcity and prior 
demands of war necessities, and with 
our acquiescence in increased price, 
it strains the limits of patience to note 
that the government itself is the prin- 
cipal offender in wasteful practices in 
the use of paper.” 

Paying tribute to two men who have 
been of great service to publishers, 
the ANPA president said: 

“We publishers should be deeply 
appreciative of the ability, and dili- 
gence in their arduous task, of Mr. 
William G. Chandler, Scripps-Howard 


Newspapers, as director of the Print- 
ing and Publishing Division of the 
War Production Board, and the able 
assistance rendered by Mr. Donald J. 
Sterling of the Oregon Journal, Port- 
land, Oregon, as consultant to the 
chairman of the War Production 
Board.” 

Among the annual reports sub- 
mitted at the Wednesday morning 
session was that of the Committee on 
Second Class Postage, which sought to 
nail “the old, old story of newspaper 
mail subsidy.” 

“As a matter of cold fact there is no 
subsidy,” said the committee, “and the 
newspapers are paying their way in 
the mails.” 

Silliman Evans, Nashville Tennes- 
sean and Chicago Sun, told the pub- 
lishers not to mistake the bill intro- 
duced by Rep. Fitzpatrick of New York 
as one having the support of the Post 
Office Department. This bill, he ex- 
plained, is “moving on its own motion.” 

Texts of the various reports sub- 
mitted by ANPA committees appear 
elsewhere in this issue. 





Albert A. Stone, 
Jackson (Tenn.) Sun, 
left, Elisha Hanson, 
ANPA general coun- 
sel, and C. E. Pig- 
ford, Jackson Sun, 
chat before entering 
ANPA general ses- 
sion Wednesday 
morning. 


James Knight, Miami 
Herald (left); Col. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, 
Houston Post vice- 
president and direc- 
tor of the WAACs, 
and John D. Ewing, 
Shreveport (La. ) 
Times, were promi- 
nent Southerners at 
Waldorf conven- 
tions. 


L. to R.: A. L. Glasmann, Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner; J. Fitzpatrick, Salt L k 
City Tribune; A. H. Chapman, Columbus (Ga.) Ledger & sauna Sanford 'H. 
Wendover, Meriden (Cone ) Journal. 


areas 

One report that was not in printy 
form was that of the newly-namg 
Circulation Committee headed 
John B. Wise, Richmond (Va.) Time, 
Dispatch. Mr. Wise declared ire, 
lation revenue is becoming the “most 
important item of income” of news. 
paper publishers. Increasing interes 
of publishers in circulation Teveny 
was reflected in this report. 

One of this committee’s function, 
will be to attempt to alleviate ay 
hardships imposed by OPA regula. 
tions on publishers through the effects 
of gasoline rationing on circulation 
The committee has no blueprint fy, 
its new duties, it was explained, 

Cranston Williams, general Manager 
of ANPA, announced at Wednesday 
morning’s session the institution 4 
a new service to members, a “Py. 
chasing Agents Handbook” which yj 
attempt to digest the myriad gover. 
ment orders affecting purchase 4 
newspaper supplies. 

Mr. Williams also presented the rp. 
port of the Newsprint Conservatio, 
Committee, after which Mr. Chandler 
pointed out that instead of assurangs 
to publishers that there will be » 
further curtailment before July 1, x 
stated in the report, no curtailment 
should be expected before Oct. 1, 


After David W. Howe, Burlington 
(Vt.) Free Press, presented the repo 
on Schools of Journalism, J. N. Heis. 
kell, Little Rock Arkansas Gazette 
ASNE representative on the Nation 
Council of Professional Education in 
Journalism, told how the Council » 
trying to attain the highest standark 
of journalistic training through schools 
of journalism. Mr. Heiskell expressj 
the hope that some day, through th 
interest of publishers in this projec, 
standards for journalism would 
similar to those of the American Mei. 
cal and Bar associations for doctor 
and lawyers. 

Mr. Howe, who is the ANPA’s rp 
resentative on the National Counel 
told Entror & PusisHER this week tha 
the ANPA is cooperating in a ma- 
power replacement training pool & 
signed by the Council "to help aller: 
ate the manpower shortage on new: 
papers. 

Manpower Short Courses 

Short courses of six, nine and! 
months to train young people of « 
ceptional aptitudes and with an i 
terest in news writing and the sellix 
of advertising will be started by Clas 
A journalism schools in areas wher 
the biggest shortages of newspapt 
manpower exist. 

After a breakfast given Monday 
Richard Carter, Roanoke (Va.} Tima 
and World-News, who is chairman # 
the National Council, the follown 
statement was issued: 


“The National Council on Prof 
sional Education for Journalism 
ommends to publishers that they ma 
an earnest and searching effort 
discover from applications on file # 
otherwise possible candidates f 
training and education in newspa 
work. The newspaper publisher shod 
transmit the names and addresses 
such applicants to his state or 
gional association, and they will t# 
be transmitted to the ANPA; or # 
publisher may transmit the nam 
directly to the ANPA office. 
ANPA upon receipt of such naé 
from any source will forward thé 
to the Class A schools of journalist 

Attending the breakfast were De 
Carl W. Ackerman, Graduate Sch 
of Journalism, Columbia Universi 
Dean Frank Luther Mott, Universi 
of Missouri School of Journal 
Fred Pownall, Iowa City Times, rept 

(Continued on page 132) 
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The busy newspapers of Busy New England 


salute the A.N.P.A. in convention... 


These are busy days for all of us. But 
this 57th Convention of the ANPA is so 
crucially important, key newspapermen 
from all over the country are making sac- 
rifices to put in an appearance. 


You'll be bumping into many of our men, 
but not so many as in previous years, be- 
cause most of the boys are home getting 
out the paper (if they haven’t gone off to 
war). 


Yes, getting out the paper in the face of 
greater complications and problems than 
have been piled on newspapers in many a 
day. We're taking paper rationing, metal 
restrictions, and all the rest in our stride 
... and we pride ourselves, that like you, 


A ""NATURAL"' 


Boston Globe (S) 


anger Daily ewe (M) Boston Post (M) 


HAMPSH 











er U 
aMONT 







ington Free 
CHUS| 








Globe (M&E) 





ord Monitor-Patri 
Seating — (E) 


Times (E) 
ington Banner (E) 


Boston Post (S) 

Boston Record & American (ME) 

Boston Sunday Advertiser (S 

Brockton Enterprise-Times (E 

Cape Cod Standard-Times, 
Hyannis (E) 

Fall River Herald News (€) 

Press (M) Fitchburg Sentinel (E) 

Haverhill Gazette (E) 

Holyoke Transcript (E) 


on Leader (M&E) 


we're getting out good newspapers, often 
great newspapers. 

War coverage in scope and thoroughness 
is on a plane never before approached in 
newspapering. But in many ways, cover- 
age on war economy problems. . . like 
manpower, food, fuel, shoes, etc., and 
thousands of lines of helpful answers, eco- 
nomies, short-cuts . . . add up to an even 
greater home-front service to busy readers. 


We know you're going to accomplish con- 
siderable at this convention. That’s good 
for every one concerned . . . the people 
who read newspapers, the people who ad- 
vertise in newspapers, the people who 
publish newspapers . . . and, particularly, 
for the successful pursuit of Victory! 


Eaay Now Englhaed 


FOR NEWSPAPERS 


Lawrence Eagle-Tribune (ME) 
Nes) Bedford Sunday Standard-Times RHODE ISLAND 


New Bedford Standard Times (E) 

North Adams Transcript (E) Times 

Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle (E) 

Salem News (E) 

Taunton Gazette (E) 

Waltham News Tribune (E) 

Worcester Telegram and Evening 
Gazette (M&E) 


CONNECTICUT 


Worcester Sunday Telegram (S) 


Pawtucket Times (E) 
West Warwick Pawtuxet Valley Daily 


E 
Wechenty fen (E&S 
Woonsocket Call (E) 


Danbury News-Times (E) 
Hartford Courant (M) 
Hartford Courant (S) 





Meriden Journal (E) 

Meriden Record (M) 

New Britain Herald (E) 

New Haven Register (E&S) 

New London Day (E) 

Norwalk Hour (E) 

Norwich Bulletin and Record (M&E) 
bay Republican & American 


Waterbury Republican & American 
(E&S) 
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ANPA Attacks 
Press Restrictions 


continued from page 130 


senting Inland; Mr. Heiskell, ASNE, 
and Mr. Carter, SNPA. 

According to Mr. Howe, some news- 
papers in addition to searching files 
for possible replacements will publish 
house ads from time to time to pre- 
sent the opportunities for young 
women and 4-F men as trained jour- 
nalists, and then put applicants in 
touch with journalism schools that 
can give them proper training. 

This move by the Council was made 
to meet the acute manpower shortage 
situation facing newspapers. The Na- 
tional Council is the joint newspaper- 
journalism school group which is com- 
posed of representatives of ANPA, 
ASNE, SNPA, IDPA and NEA and 
five journalism school deans. 

Awards to three students of journal- 
ism for monographs on achievements 
of the newspaper in public service 
during war and to various papers for 





safety in operation of their circulation’ 


trucks were presented at Wednesday 
morning’s session. 

The prize-winning monograph, en- 
tiled Weapons of Democracy, was sub- 
mitted by Frederick C. Irion, a grad- 
uate student at Syracuse University 
School of Journalism. Mr. Irion, who 
comes from Kansas City, Mo., and is 
a graduate of the University ‘of Mis- 
souri, received a $500 cash prize and 
a gold medal from Mr. Howe, of 
the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, 
ANPA representative on the National 
Council. 

The winning monograph was se- 
lected from a total of 161 submitted by 
students in 35 schools and departments 
of journalism. The judge was Charles 
Merz, editor of the New York Times. 
It appears on page 118. 

Medal Winners 


Second and third prizes, consisting 
of silver and bronze medals, went, re- 
spectively, to Emil L. Telfel, a grad- 
uate student at Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University, for 
his monograph entitled “What You 
Don’t Know Will Destroy You,” and 
to Josephine Horen of the jo i 
department of Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., for her essay, “From 
Valley Forge to Bataan.” 

President Dear also awarded certifi- 
cates Wednesday to 18 group winners 
in the ANPA-ICMA newspaper fleet 
safe-driving campaign. Mr. Dear said: 

“Careless motor vehicle operators are 
a menace to the safety of life and 
property. Newspapers have always 
waged ‘war on motor accidents and it 
is with this thought in mind that the 
ANPA-ICMA safe-driving campaign 
is being continued.” 


The reports of the 92 participants in- 
dicate that their vehicles traveled a 
total distance of 51,912,144 miles, ex- 
periencing 1,198 accidents, or a rate 
of 2.30 accidents per 100,000 miles. 
Last year there were 106 participants 
whose vehicles operated a total distance 
of 75,351,343 miles, with 1,965 acci- 
dents, or a rate of 2.61 accidents per 
100,000 miles. These figures indicate 
that on an average each publisher has 
reduced his motor vehicle mileage by 
about 31%. 

As time goes by, if the newspapers 
can show an improved driving record, 
there is a possibility of newspaper de- 
livery vehicles being placed in a lower 
insurance classification than at pres- 
ent, Mr. Dear said. All daily news- 

papers are eligible for participation 
in the campaign and we would wel- 
come hearing from any one who may 
be interested. 

Eight of last year’s winners were 
winners again this year. Since the 


ANPA will be unable to award plaques 
at this time due to the fact that the 
materials are not available because of 
the war, this year certificates will 
be awarded. These will be replaced 
with plaques after the war when ma- 
terials are again available. This also 
is true of the winners of monograph 
prizes. 

The safe-driving winners were: 

The following were winners who had the 
first, second and third lowest number of acci- 
dents per 100,000 miles in each of the four 
groups of the Private Motor Carrier Division 
and the two groups of the Contract Motor 
Carrier Division: 

Private Motor Carrier Division 
Group A 
(Newspapers having daily circulation up to 
20,000 copies) 

Thirteen newspapers in this group operated 
60 motor vehicles a total distance of 939,343 
miles, experiencing 28 accidents, or a rate of 
2.98 accidents per 100,000 vehicle miles. 

FIRST PLACE AWARD—The Saratogian, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., operated 5 vehicles 
115,148 miles without an accident. 

SECOND PLACE AWARD—YVakima Her- 
ald and Republic, Yakima, Wash., operated 6 
vehicles 71,747 miles without an accident. 

THIRD PLACE AWARD—Evening Trib- 
une, Hornell, N. Y., operated 3 vehicles 89,456 
miles with but one accident, or a rate of 1,12 
accidents per 100,000 miles. 

Group B 
(Newspapers having daily circulation 20,001 
to 50,000 copies) 

Nineteen newspapers in this group operated 
98 motor vehicles a total distance of 1,841,751 
miles, experiencing 34 accidents, or a rate of 
1.84 accident per 100,000 vehicle miles. The 
three winning newspapers in this group are: 

FIRST PLACE AWARD—Nassau Daily 





Review Star, Rockville Centre, N. Y., oper- 
ated 13 vehicles 193,934 miles without an ac- 
cident. 


SECOND PLACE AWARD—Joliet Herald- 
News, Joliet, Ill., operated 5 vehicles 82,427 
miles without an accident. 

THIRD PLACE AWARD—Niagara Falls 
Gazette, Niagara Falls, N. Y., operated 5 
vehicles 71,746 miles without an accident. 

Group 
(Newspapers having daily circulation 50,001 
to 100,000 copies) 

Thirteen newspapers in this group operated 
184 motor vehicles 4,528,694 miles, experienc- 
ing 63 accidents or a rate of 1.39 accidents 
per 100,000 vehicle miles. The three winning 
newspapers in this group are: 

FIRST PLACE AWARD—Duluth News- 
Tribune Herald, Duluth, Minn., operated 6 
vehicles 88,160 miles without an accident. 

SECOND PLACE AWARD — Columbus 
Citizen, Columbus, O., operated 48 vehicles 
1,688,034 miles, experiencing 5 accidents, or a 
rate of .29 accidents per 100,000 miles. 

THIRD PLACE AWARD—St. Joseph 
Gazette News-Press, St. Joseph, Mo., operated 
9 vehicles 187,248 miles, experiencing 2 acci- 
dents, or a rate of 1.07 accidents per 100,000 


miles. 
Group D 
(Newspapers having daily circulation in excess 
of 100,000 copies) 

Thirty newspapers in this group operated 
1,595 motor vehicles a total distance of 22,- 
427,106 miles, experiencing 970 accidents, or 
a rate of 4.32 accidents per 100,000 vehicle 
miles. The three winning newspapers in this 
group are: 

FIRST PLACE AWARD—Kansas City 
Star, Kansas City, Mo., operated 35 vehicles 
363,155 miles without an accident. 

SECOND PLACE AWARD — Louisville 
Courier Journal and Times, Louisville, Ky., 
operated 19 vehicles 179,020 miles, experienc- 
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ing one accident, or a rate of .56 accidens 
per 100,000 miles. 

THIRD PLACE AWARD —¢ 
Press, Cleveland, O., operated 77 vehicles 4 
distance of 1,038,317 miles, experienc; 
accidents, or a rate of .77 accidents 
000 miles. ow 

Contract Motor Carrier Division 
Group A 
(Newspapers having daily circulation UD tp 
100,000 copies) 

Eight newspapers in this group had 
erated for their account 16 motor Vehicles ’ 
total distance of 2,727,108 miles, experi 
27 accidents, or a rate of .99 eccidents Per 
100,000 vehicle miles. The three Winning 
newspapers in this group are: 

FIRST PLACE AWARD — Kitcheng 
(Ont.) Record, had operated for its account 
16 vehicles a distance of 214,284 miles with. 
out an accident. 

SECOND PLACE AWARD — Homitto, 
Spectator, Hamilton, Ont., had operated fg 
its account 2 vehicles a distance of 100,829 
miles without an accident. 

THIRD PLACE AWARD — Davenpoy 
Daily Times, Davenport, Iowa, had operate 
for its account 2 vehicles a distance of 98,059 
miles without an accident. 

Group B 
(Newspapers having daily circulation in exces 
of 100,000 copies) 

Nine newspapers in this group had operated 
for their account 601 motor vehicles a tot! 
distance of 19,448,142 miles, experiencing 73 
accidents, or a rate of .40 accidents per 100, 
000 vehicle miles. The three winning new. 
papers in this group are: 

FIRST PLACE AWARD—St. Paul Pioneer 
Press Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., had operated 
for its account 10 vehicles a total distance of 
135,847 miles without an accident. 

SECOND PLACE AWARD—Dallas Mom. 
ing News, Dallas, Tex., had operated for iy 
account 62 vehicles a total distance of 3,4, 
540 miles, experiencing 2 accidents or a rite 
of .05 accidents per 100,000 vehicles miles, 

THIRD PLACE AWARD—Kansas City 
Star, Kansas City, Mo., had operated for ity 
account 363 vehicles a total distance of i, 
453,570 miles, experiencing 28 accidents, ora 
rate of .24 accidents per 100,000 vehicle mile, 


The memorial necrology, presented 
Thursday, expressed the associations 
sorrow over the deaths of 29 member 
since the last convention. 
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BLACK MARKET STORY f 4 
Amianta, Ga., April 20—City Editr pe? 
Fred Moon of the Atlanta Journal ha J" 
become a vegetarian, but not pe"? 
streamline his figure. Moon, who is ppshti 
credited with securing the first actul FP tio 
expose of the Black Market here be Bor & 
fore meat rationing went into effec Phess | 
hasn’t eaten any meat since he saw Biries 
it “in the raw.” The black marke B§pecti 
activities were bad enough, bet seeing Bratch 
that meat, he relates, did somethin Bnd s 
“to the pit of my stomach.” In wo & p,)) 
operation with the DeKalb County}... | 
police, Moon uncovered the Black ry 
Market here and wrote a series d sned 
articles in the Journal giving the tne the 


facts of the situation. ; 
entio 
2 dust 


MR. AND MRS. WHITE IL§j;.,.’ 
Mr. and Mrs. William Allen White firms 
of Emporia, Kan., contracted seriow fightin 
colds early this week in New YotMoard 
and were confined to Roosevelt Ho i 
pital by their physician on Tuesda. Min; 
Mr. White was here to attend the a- 
nual sessions of the AP and The 
and on Sunday was at the speci me Bu 
board meeting of the ASNE. = 
0,00 


S ohol 


LINAGE FIGURE 

March linage figures for the Kans 
City (Mo.) Star, which arrived 
late for inclusion in the April 17 issvé 
are as follows: 
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CPU (e) 862,090 
SEND cccccce (m) 34,323 
GP necaccene (S) 339,183 

Grand Total ... 2,035,596 







RAISES SAT. PRICE 


The Salt Lake City (Utah) Des 
News has raised the price of its Satu 
day paper to 10c from 5c. 
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WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


“Qur concern with any man is not with what eloquence he teaches, but with what evidence.” AUGUSTINE 
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FOOD CHAINS AND RATIONING. Trying to “out-point” the ration book has become the most popular indoor 
game. Food is perhaps the most frequently discussed topic of the day by both men and women. 

Food Chains are in an enviable position to present wartime messages to the public, due to the frequency 
and amount of newspaper advertising which they use and to the all-time high reader interest in food copy. 
The important role of food in the war effort and the equally important role it plays on the Home Front has 
aroused the people in our land of plenty to a food consciousness never before experienced. 

The Homemaker is confronted with many new problems in planning well-balanced meals for her family. 


This now requires more time, more skill and more knowledge of nutrition. 


To help the homemaker meet her 


daily food problems, the Food Chains are increasing the use of institutional copy in their regular food ads. This 
copy is prepared by Home Economics experts with a special emphasis on well-balanced meals for good nutri- 
tion. Extenders and alternate foods, time-saving recipes and one-dish meals are frequently featured. Point 
Budget suggestions, food preservation tips and timely information on rationing are included to assist the busy 
woman with her Food Budget. 

Food Chains’ purchased newspaper space is daily bringing to millions of housewives valuable information 
on food—rationing, price ceilings, nutrition, cooking, use of leftovers, proper refrigeration, home canning, lunch- 


box suggestions and other vital information on food in war time. 


Food chain advertising not only tells con- 


sumers what is available, but often gives the point values for specific sizes, a recipe for using some of the 
rationed foods, and perhaps a suggested menu that is “point wise” and not “nutrition foolish.” 
Government officials have stated that food chain cooperation has made possible the operation of some war 


programs—notably, price ceilings. 


Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard recently publicly recognized the 


value of food chain advertising in undertaking “an orderly and effective delineation of the entire food problem 


to the public.” 


SOURCE—National Association of Food Chains. 








Fire Prevention Guides 
Keep Wartime Losses Low 


With industry crowded with work- 
es unfamiliar with safety precau- 
tions, war housing projects spreading 
beyond city limits, storage facilities 
often overcrowded, restrictions on 
production of fire fighting equipment, 
and many other factors, increase 
in fire losses might be taken for 
granted. Instead, America’s fire 
josses are actually running far below 
hose of peacetime ten years ago. 

A major share of the credit must 
vo to the effectiveness of fire preven- 
ion measures taken by the fire in- 
surance business, industry and_fire- 
ighting authorities. Through the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
lor example, the fire insurance busi- 
tess has prepared and distributed a 
eres of manuals covering plant in- 
pection, precautionary measures, 
atchmen’s training, material storage 
nd similar subjects. 

Bulletins covering preventive meas- 
res, hazards in converted industries, 
d many related subjects have 
elped fire officials improve protection 
their communities. And fire pre- 
ntion experts from the insurance 
dustry have helped authorities carry 
hrough preventive work on every- 
hing from grain moving from our 
rms to weapons moving to the 


phting fronts. SOURCE—National 








foard of Fire Underwriters. 














































minishing Alcoholism 
The following statistics compiled by 
¢ Bureau of the Census indicate the 
mber of deaths and death rate (per 
000 estimated population) from 
oholism in the United States: 


_ Year Number Rate 
hibition Peak Years 
1927 4,296 4.0 
1928 4,597 4.0 
ce Repeal 
1934 $3,655 29 
1935 $3,349 2.6 
1936 8.714 29 
1937 3,305 26 
1938 2.569 2.0 
1939 2,558 20 
1940 2.531 1.9 
1941 2,886 1.8 
ut URCE—Distilled Spirits Insti- 
» Ine. 


Troop Movement Four 
Times That of First World 
War 


American railroads in the first year 
of the present war moved more than 
four times as many troops as they did 
in the first year of World War I. 
Organized troop movements by rail 
in the first twelve months of this war 
totaled 11,641,888 men compared 
with 2,734,527 in the corresponding 
period of the other war. Journeys 
ranged from a few miles to 3,000 
miles. 

Almost 60 per cent of the troops 
transported in the year since Pearl 
Harbor traveled in special trains 
which included nearly 200,000 passen- 
ger cars. In addition, nearly 80,000 
baggage and freight cars were used 
for the transportation of their equip- 
ment. This movement of troops does 
not include the millions of trips by 
men on furlough or traveling under 
individual orders who also used the 
railroads. 

In addition, the railroads are mov- 
ing thousands of freight cars loaded 
with war munitions as well as freight 
required to meet commercial and 


domestic needs. Preliminary estim- 
ates for the first quarter of 1943 in- 
dicate that the volume of freight 
traffic measured in ton-miles was 
approximately thirty per cent greater 
than in the same period in 1942. 
SOURCE—Association of Amer- 


ican Railroads. 


Airlines Have Flown Over 
One Billion Plane Miles 


In the seventeen years of their ex- 
istence, the Airlines of the United 
States under private enterprise have 
flown well over one billion plane 
miles, according to a recent estimate 
of the Air Transport Association. 
This record, of course, far exceeds 
that of any other nation since, even 
before the war, the U. S. had the 
world’s largest air transport system, 
directly serving hundreds of cities in 
this country and more than sixty for- 
eign countries. This year, in addition 
to operating military cargo planes for 
the Army and Navy over a global 
system of airways, the Airlines will 
carry domestically about 3,500,000 
passengers, 43,000,000 pounds of ex- 
press and 41,000,000 pounds of air- 





Air Transport Association 


1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

A neutral source of information, photo- 
graphs, facts and figures concerning the 
Pp er, air mail and air express busi- 
nese of the sixteen major scheduled United 
States Airlines operating domestic an 
international services. Also facts avail- 
able regarding operation and maintenance 
of the transport planes and airway facili- 
ties, including communication systems, 
of member airlines. General and specific 
request from editors invited. Send for 
free booklet “Little Known Facts About 
the Air Transport Industry.” 


Association of American Railroads 

924 Transportation Bldg., 

Washington, D. C. ~ 
Central coordinating agency of the Ameri- 
can railroads and source of information 
concerning the railroad industry. aa 
largest railroad library in the world. Fea- 
ture articles, releases, publications, re- 
ports, condensed railroad facts for “filler” 
copy, photographs, and monthly cartoon 
of railroad ties. Free to editors. 
Distilled Spirits Institute, Inc. 

National Press Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Factual information, data and statistics 
relating to the Distilling Industry, reports 

80) 


from official sources on production, con- 
sumption, enforcement, taxation, revenue. 





Directory of Authoritative 
Sources of Factual Information 


National Asso. of Food Chains 


726 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Available free—an illustrated leaflet, 
“Food Chains’ Nutrition Program,” a 
daily contribution by private industry 
to the war effort. 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 

85 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
Fire Facts. What causes fire. How to 
prevent it and how to control it. Pioneer 
educational fact-finding and engineering 
organization maintained by the principal 
eapital stock fire insurance companies for 
public service. Compiles and_ publishes 
national fire loss record, building codes, 
fire prevention ordinances, numerous 
standards, pamphlets on fire-hazardous 
processes. 


Copper & Brass Research Assn. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The membership of this Association con- 
sists of the leading fabricators of Copper 
and Brass throughout the United States. 
The great fabricating plants have been 
working and continue to work three 8- 
hour shifts since the entrance into World 
War II by our country. For copies of 
ite magazine or special articles with 
photographs on the subject of the use of 
Copper and Copper Alloys in our war 
armament program, address Editor, Bul- 
letin, Copper & Brass Research Associ- 
ation. 








Advertisement 


mail. Just as the Airlines required 
no conversion to go to war the minute 
after the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor, 
they will require no conversion after 
the war to keep America to the fore- 
front in post-war domestic and world- 
wide aviation. 

‘ SOURCE—Air Transport Associa- 
10n. 


Copper and Brass at 
War... 


Since the treacherous attack on 
Pearl Harbor by the Japanese more 
than a year ago and the declaration 
of war by the United States against 
the Axis Powers, the Copper and 
Brass Industry has been working 
three 8-hour shifts to furnish war 
armament to the United States and 
her Allies. These metals were with- 
drawn from the field of commerce 
after our entry into World War II, 
with the result that for the duration 
Copper, Brass and Bronze are no 
longer available for roofing materials, 
plumbing, hardware, insect screen 
cloth or for any other materials in 
the building field. As a matter of 
fact, they are being used 100 per cent 
in the construction of all types of 
Navy and Coast Guard ships, tanks, 
fighting planes, anti-aircraft guns, 
artillery, small arms ammunition and 
for other war-time purposes. 

The Copper & Brass Research 
Association and its member com- 
panies are looking forward to the time 
when peace again will reign through- 
out the world and our metals are 
released for use again in fields of 
commerce. In that connection the 
Association and its members are con- 
ducting technical research for the 
improvement of its products for all 
peacetime uses. 

Because of the great demand for 
Copper and Brass by the government, 
the Copper Recovery Corporation, a 
unit of Metals Reserve, was formed 
almost a year ago and all copper and 
brass in process of fabrication for 
peacetime uses were “frozen” with 
the result that many millions of 
pounds of these metals were requisi- 
tioned for the manufacture of war 
armament. 


SOURCE—Copper & Brass Re- 


search Association. 
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New Libel Law 
Passed in 
Delaware 


Wiumincton, Del., April 20—Dela- 
ware has a new libel law. It was 
passed by the 1943 Legislature and has 
been signed by Gov. Walter W. Bacon. 
Its provisions are as follows: 

“Before any action, either civil or 
criminal, is brought for the publica- 
tion, in a newspaper, of a libel, the 
plaintiff or prosecutor shall at least 
five days before instituting such action 
serve notice in writing on the defen- 
dant specifying the article and the 
statements therein which he alleges 
to be false and defamatory. 

“If it appears upon the trial that 
said article was published in good 
faith, that its falsity was due to an 
honest mistake of the facts, and that 
there were reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving that the statements in said ar- 
ticle were true, and that within ten 
days after the service of said notice 
a full and fair correction, apology and 
retraction was published in the same 
editions or corresponding issues of the 
newspaper in which said article ap- 
peared, and in as conspicuous a place 
and type as was said original article, 
then the plaintiff in such case, if a civil 
action, shall recover only actual dam- 
ages, and if, in a criminal proceeding, 
a verdict of ‘guilty’ is rendered on 
such a state of facts, the defendant 
shall be fined a penny and the costs, 
and no more. 

“The two preceding sections shall 
not apply to anonymous communica- 
tions and publications.” 

Following is the text of the law 
which has long been on the statute 
books of Delaware: 

“On the trial of indictments for 
writing or publishing a libel, the truth 
of the matter charged as libelous may 
be given in evidence; and if the jury, 
in any such case, shall find that the 
act was induced by good motives, and 
with no malicious intent, and that the 
maiter so charged is true, it shall oper- 
ate to the acquittal of defendant or 
defendants. 


“In actions for damages for the writ- 
ing or publishing a libel, where the 
truth is pleaded and given in evidence, 
if it be found that the same was writ- 
ten or published properly for public 
information, and with no malicious or 
mischievous motives, the jury may find 
for the defendant or defendants.” 


CLASSIFIED 
RATES 


Situation Wanted 
(Cash with Order) 


1 time — .50 per line 
4 times — .40 per line 


“HELP WANTED" AND ALL 
OTHER CEASSIFICATIONS 


| time — .90 per line 
2 times — .80 per line 
4 times — .70 per line 


FORMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NIGHT 
FOR PUBLICATION IN THE CURRENT 
WEEK'S ISSUE 


To calculate the cost of any classified ad, 
count five average words to the line. Mini- 
mum space acceptable for publication Is 
three lines. Keyed replies: Advertisers who 
key their ads in care of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER should consider this as three words. 


DO YOU HAVE A PEATURE that is now 
being used by 10 or more daily newspa- 
pers, and you believe the list could be 
greatly increased through intensive pro- 
motion and selling effort by a large syn- 
dicate organization? If so write explan- 











atory note (do not send samples yet if 
return necessary. Box 632, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISH, 
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Business Opportunity Help Wanted Situations Wanted r 
(Contimued) (Continued) Administrative—Continued 
YND CLASSIFIED MANAGER wanted immedi- [ large jobbing retail o mIRC 
“a oe oe your features. I'll ately by good Southern newspaper in city tion, with long successful newspaper 1m * 
sell publishers. Twenty years executive of 250,000. Well accepted, money mak- ot. seeks ee will as fy har tel 20" 
experience in one of top circulation organ- ing paper with past record of few changes tising roy b maintain, then i tio 
izations—morning, Sunday and magazine in department heads. Must be capable hereon Leta 2 Se mt tin is 
fields. Broad general newspaper knowl- of assuming complete responsibility of de- ae reg Pa gy ‘lable tee ne" 
edge, engineering, readers’ pulse—can | Partment management and still find time worked Se ee a on 
blanket states. Can talk publisher's to handle major street accounts. Tough ere? Box 688. Waiter 2 Pepin oblig, ro 
language. In 1932 a bank authorized | competition but one of country’s finest ——Won.——ox DEA eter Su isher._ ant 
paying me a8 & salesman on ennnal sal- ~~ ets. wan Erne costs. Sale? pins eat anaiien be EDITORIAL mi 
onus. rite Box , care itor , American, gentile. n unusual 
ary of ten thousand dollars and five Publisher. bination ef qualities available rae : 


Overdraft— 


thousand dollars expenses. 
K. Box 


vigorous health, appearance O. 
733, Editor & Publisher. 
WISH TO ESTABLISH (AND FINANCE) 
engraving plant in connection with pub- 
lisher who has need of same. Long ex- 
perience in production and cost. To 
publisher whose engraving costs are $500 
ge can offer worth while proposi- 
tion. ox 560, Editor & Publisher. 








Mechanical Equipment For Sale 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL—1 mat rol- 
ler and motor; 1 tail cutter; 1 chipping 
block; 1 curved finishing machine; 1 me- 
tal saw and motor; 1 flat shaver and mo- 
tor; 1 Potter proof press; 1 speed scorch- 
er; 1 Goss cutter; 1 form U scorcher; 1 
flat router; 1 sta-high vacuum scorcher; 
1 hoe press; 1 Ludlow; 1 Linotype. 
Angster Sons, 669 Springfield Ave., New- 
ark, N. J. 

(2) Model H. 3 SM. Display Intertype Ma- 
chines, serial numbers 13,529 and 13,475, 
each equipped with full compliment of 

agazines, quadder, centering device, low 
slug attachment, moulds, space bands, 
monomelt, and motor. Machines used 
average of 15 hours a week. Operate 
and look like new. Sell reasonably. 
Printcraft Representatives, 305 Broad- 
way, New York. 

SCOTT—two plate width 24 page Scott 
Speed King press, complete with motors 
and stereotype equipment. Used until 
we moved into new plant. Bargain. Sam- 

le papers and detail on request. Courier- 
Rowe. Plainfield, N. J. 


PRICED FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—Goss 
Motor Web Press and Stero equipment. 
Sioux City Shopping News. 























Mechanical Equipment Wanted 





WANTED 
Goss press, single width (two pages wide), 


13% inch printing diameter—21% inch 
cut-off or deck for same. Give full de- 
tails and prices. Box 1042, Editor & 
Publisher. 





WANTED AT ONCE—Mailing List Equip- 
ment, Graphottypes, Speedaumats— 
Speedaumat Plates and Cabinets. Box 
658, Editor & Publisher. 

WILL PAY CASH for Goss 16, 24 or 32 pp 
press, color preferred, 21% cut off. Box 
644, Editor k Publisher. 

MODEL 6340, Graphotype, equipped with 
pica gothic. Must be in good mechanical 
condition. Address Box 678, Editor & 
Publisher. 














Newspapers For Sale 
EXCLUSIVE CALIFORNIA FIELD; indus- 


trial town; growing fast, should reach 
25,000 soon; complete monopoly with 
daily, weekly and job printing; good pres- 
ent earnings and future prospects excel- 
lent; you could easily double your money 
with this. Total price $80,000; reason- 
able terms on half. A. W. Stypes, 625 
Market St., San Francisco. 

DAILY: A publication with highest reader 
acceptance; unopposed; rich and _ sub- 
stantial farm area; exceptional record for 
net earnings and on increase now; its fu- 
ture is assured, and with substantial net. 
This kind of quality property seldom of- 
fered and should not be passed up by any 
buyer who is critically inclined toward 
the best. Cash required $150,000. Finar- 
cial responsibility required—state fully. 
W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, Calif. 

DAILIES WANTED—Especially in 10,000- 
25,000 cities for responsible buyers. Con- 
fidential. L. P. Likely, Timesfi Tower 
Bldg., New York. 

















Help Wanted 


EXPERIENCED country district manager 
for permanent position for daily and Sun- 
day paper ip central Michigan. Must be 
draft deferred. Real opportunity. Send 
photo. Box 672, Editor & Publisher. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER wanted — one 
with experience. Good position for the 
right man. Apply F. W. Enwright, Lynn 
Telegram-News, Lynn, Mass. 











CIRCULATION MANAGER for small Flor- 
ida daily; state wage requirements and 
draft status. Box 670, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT TO CIRCULATION MANAGER 
on an evening daily. Permanent and 
well paying job to one with boy promo- 
tion experience. Box 603, Editor & 
Publisher. 


WANTED — ASSISTANT CIRCULATION 
MANAGER with car, real opportunity for 
producer. Should have district managers 
experience and low classification in draft. 
Box 584, Editor & Publisher. 

LINOTYPE OPERATOR—90c per hour 
plus time and half overtime—average 48 
to 54 hours weekly. Phillips, 
Borger Daily Herald, Borger, Texas. 

















CIRCULATION MAN WANTED for daily 
4,700 net paid in the beautiful Willamette 
valley of ‘‘air conditioned Oregon.’’ 
Must be service exempt and able to han- 
dle carrier promotion as well as country 
solicitation. Growing city and commun- 
ity. Fine place to live. Send photo and 
give full particulars. Albany Democrat- 
Herald, Albany, Oregon. 

ADVERTISING, EDITING, REPORTING 
jobs open on Jersey newspapers. No 
charge for placements. Give details. 
Press Ass'n, New Brunswick, N. J. 

MAN CAPABLE of acting as sports and 
telegraph editor, steady position 6 days 
a week. State age, experience, qualifica- 
tions, education and salary expected. 
Meriden Record, Meriden, Conn. 

MAN OR WOMAN—experienced telegraph 
desk and makeup on small Florida paper. 
Address A. H., 501 South Brounough St., 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

ONE OF THE NATION’S BEST-KNOWN 
**‘UNDER 50,000’’ is looking for a com- 
bination feature and society writer; some- 
one who can take full responsibility for 
her own department. Should be a self- 
starter and work without detailed super- 
vision. This is a permanent job. Write 
stating qualifications and salary expecta- 
tion. Wide experience won’t count as 
much as proof of original and creative 
reporting. This newspaper dislikes rou- 
tine. It wants originality and initiative. 
Box 735, Editor & Publisher. 


DISPLAY SALESMAN OPPORTUNITY; 
Middle West city 100,000. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience and ability. 
Prefer married man under 30 years. 
State experience, family status, age, pres- 
ent earnings and salary expected. Replies 
confidential. A permanent connection 
with a fine newspaper, offering a future 
to right man. Box 651, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, Chicago Office, 810 London Guar- 
a & Accident Bldg., 360 N. Michigan 

ve. 

COLLEGE GRADUATE as assistant direc- 
tor of public relations for Eastern uni- 
versity. Include non-returnable photo- 
graph, statement of education, experience 
and minimum salary in replying. Box 
659, Editor & Publisher. 

DEPENDABLE, all around draft exempt or 
older experienced newspaperman for day- 
side proofreader and as desk substitute. 
New England. Permanent; good salary. 
Box 622, Editor & Publisher. 

CED NEWSPAPER MAN for 
weekly which may change to daily. 
Both editorial and advertising work. 
Good town of 6000 in Southern Wiscon- 
sin. Good job for man who is capable. 
Paper over 70 years old. Owners also 
have other publishing interests. Men- 
tion expected salary and give references 
in first letter. Box 582, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

GRADUATE ASSISTANTS. Oollege grad- 
uates desiring graduate work in School 
of Journalism at Eastern University. $250 
to $300 per semester and tuition. State 
education and experience and send non- 
returnable photograph in replying. Box 
660, Editor & Publisher. 

MAN FAMILIAR WITH COPY DESK and 
general news reporting, also society re- 
porter on daily newspaper in Southwest- 
ern city of 100,000. Preference given 
persons now employed on small daily or 
large weekly in southwest. Write giving 
complete employment record, and enclose 
picture. All replies held in strictest con- 
fidence. Box 713, Editor & Publisher. 

REPORTER-DESK MAN: Old established 
afternoon daily in Virginia wants first 
line reporter-desk man immediately. Send 
recent photo, tell all. Salary in line with 
ability. Box 695, Editor & Publisher. 

WANTED—Samples of intelligent humor. 
Story with cartoons, daily, name price. 
Box 721, Editor & Publisher. 

COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN for Pacific 
intermountain daily, must be union, draft 
exempt and have sound production rec- 
ord. Box 675, Editor & Publisher. 

WANTED for Florida small printin 
printer capable of estimating, keeping 
books and soliciting. State age, wage re- 
quirements and draft status. Box 657, 
Editor & Publisher. 

WANTED—Combination pressman-tereotyp- 
er for 16 page Duplex Tubular press. 
Ideal location and good working condi- 
tions. Times-News, Twin Falls, Idaho. 


Situations Wanted 
Administrative 


CREDIT MANAGER, draft exempt, 42, 
married, 15 years all phases newspaper 
credits. Socializing in Classified edit 
problems, large midwest daily. Seasoned 
yet flexible. Splendid record for opera- 
tional economy, sales mindedness, low bad 
debts without pressure methods. Need 
a_ harder job. Prefer South but any- 
where. Box 673, Editor & Publisher. 












































plant, 

















publisher who will compensate Prove, f 































merit. Background: news editing, nh spe 
lated technical knowledge, publie rm ¢an 
tions, management, accounting, system Cre 
personnel. ill consider creative admiy 39, 
istrative post or foreign assignment def 
contract. Excellent Latin American om § (RC 
nections. Box 640, Editor & Publishe ME 
Situations Wanted -~ 
Advertising bac 
CITY that improves financial stay thot 
ments. Nineteen years experience, majo} 2! 
ity with national business organization No 
and financial trade association. Dra 
all media, able in contact, more thy — —2% 
radimentary ooenenniot, ‘thoroughly trie C 
with complete responsibility but not tw utiv 
**big’’ to assist. College, 41, married mag 
Chicagoan but prefer East. Box 68), hon 
Editor & Publisher. pree 
PROMOTION, ADVERTISING AND Epi. S 
TORIAL man with 22 years experien: i 
seeks connection in newspaper or allie -y 
field. Thoroughly conversant with pub 
licity, promotion, selling and radio » oe 
signments. A self starter and willin— leg, 
worker who will tackle any job to a m ts 
cessful conclusion. Can furnish sterlin# ,n 
references. Box 677, Editor & Publisher Bait 
ADVERTISING MANAGER with presen tou 
paper for 10 years after consolidatim. buil 
Experienced in directing advertising fore 
under the rigors of consolidation. Nov dle ° 


publishing more Sunday linage at ir 






























































creasted rate than carried by Friday uf a 
ternoon paper. If interested please stat “Lit 
salary, conditions in first letter. Ba stree 
729, Editor & Publisher. defe 
ADVERTISING OR GENREAL MANAGE § ipou 
small daily. Thoroughly experienced » basis 
local and national advertising field, pro age; 
motion work, business management, ete. per’ 
Practical knowledge all epartments onda 
Progressive. Seasoned judgment. (lB ang 
lege. Age.45. Married. Excellent record an 
Now employed metropolitan daily. Avail detai 
able for interview at convention B in gt 
or write Box 684, Editor & Publisher. Publ: 
AVAILABLE MAY ist—experienced di | 
vertising man, make able local or nation) MAN 
manager, promotion manager or top stf expel 
man. Age 42—married. 2 geese colle. B dle a 
20 years’ experience north and south in he 
Write copy. Know marketing, merchu 8 nomi, 
dising and research. References. In of re 
loyed at present national departmai® faito 
arge daily making change of my m in0% I 
accord. Consider $4,000 to $5,000 anm 
ally. Box 693, Editor & Publisher. This ex 
ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION MAE jisher 
AGER, 15 years experience in city dB tore, 





250,000 population. Successful salesmu, 
organizer and director—an able corm 
spondent. Excellent references. Woul 
appreciate opportunity of interview 

ew York during ANPA Convention. Ba 
731, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Small 
and New York daily newspaper 
magazine experience. Know na‘ 
field. Can sell, write, lay out and me 
chandise advertising copy. College bet 
ground, married, 34, draft status 
Want to locate permanently and make J 
ood job a better job. Box 635, Ed 
ublisher. 

DISPLAY SALESMAN who sells space ¥ 
knowing retailers preblems. Can dite! 
staff, sell specials, produce linage wher Lo 
none existed before, prepare _foreetd 
copy. 13 years experience. Employel 
7 years newspaper over 100,000. 
competitive territory. Age 32, m 
two children. Present salary $80. 
cate anywhere with better opportunil! 
Box 725, Editor & Publisher. 

WANT ADVERTISING MANAGER 
gets big results? Present connection # 
joying 10% increase over past top _y# 
Age 44, married, two children. on 
be called for service. British a 
last war. Twenty years successful 
ord. Uninterested less than $150 we 
Box 724, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG MAN—draft deferred, keenly, 
terested advertising production, can ' 
in’’ as secretary-correspondent dw 
apprenticeship. ox 734, Editor & 
lisher. 
TERRITORIAL 

PREFERENCE 

These advertisers are looking for ope! 
in the territory designated. They are, 
the most part, people of experience 
ability and hope to locate where they 
be most satisfied. 


Situation Wanted—Circulation 


CIRCULATION MAN wants to lease 
or city and country circulation of 
western newspaper with 6,000 to 15) 
circulation. If you need sound 
‘*Little Merchant’’ and dealer P 
tion, I’m your man. Thirteen yest 
perience with two outstanding né 
pers. Now —— Draft defer 
Age 37. Family responsibilities. 
682, Editor & Publisher. 
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= Situations Wanted—Circulation 
(Continued 
ts | GROULATION: 5 years country and 5 
rm rs suburban experience metropolitan 
dve. gewspaper daily and Sunday wants posi- 
n ip tion country circulation manager. Trained 
rtin, is one of the best known and profitable 
pla pewspapers in the United States. Ten 
ee gnsecutive years. sound circulation 
blip, owth in competition two other dailies 
gnd Sundays. Little merchant and dealer 
aL motion. Courage of convictions; men- 
jsl capacity to inspire others; alert, ag- 
° essive and responsible management. 
th sition must offer opportunity where 
_ special promotion and organization talents 
p gn be applied for post-war activity. 
tem: Credentials and references available. Age 
ints 39, married, family responsibilities, draft 
it 0 deferred. Box 602, Editor & Publisher. 
en | (RCULATION — BUSINESS MANAGE. 
isher PROMOTION OR IDEA MAN 
=> Past record of outstanding achievements 
in building circulation by sound methods, 
backed by figures showing hundreds of 
— thousands of dollars saved by efficient 
state = management is my best recommendation. 
tajor F No job too big. Partial college education. 
ition $ Draft exempt. Available thirty days 
ill! f cotice. Box 665, Editor & Publisher. 
= @ROULATION—over twenty years exec- 
t toe utive experience morning, Sunday and 
rried magazine field. Direct supervision six 
685, hundred employees. Pioneered many of 
present methods. Knowledge embraces 
— all detail of circulation, general manu- 
EDL facture, requisitioning and control of re- 
renee ired press capacity, general engineer- 
allied f and labor negotiations. Production 
bub manager did not function in this depart- 
0 u ment. Beyond draft, excellent health, 
illing F strong character, record clean. Fearless. 
' sue B Can meet anyone. Terms to fit the job. 
erling (an be bonus proposition. Box 723, 
isher Editor & Publisher. 
reset! B CROULATION MAN with enviable record 
= building circulation in branch office of 
ion large newspaper wants to locate in mid- 
*® die west in similar position where poten- 
+ it B tis) is unlimited. ust have weekly net 
ys B® of $75.00 or more. Thorough knowledge 
stae B Little Merchant’’ plan, dealer and 
Bor street promotion. Family of five. Draft 
— deferred. Box 681, Editor & Publisher. 
AGE § (RCULATION MANAGER or assistant 
ved in business manager, forty-eight years of 
» pre age; twenty-five years practical newspa- 
t ett, per experience on metropolitan and sec- 
mentt ® ondary dailies. Highly efficient, loyal 
ai and dependable. Successful record as 
eco, B an executive and producer. Complete 
Avi} § details and references will be presented 
entin ® in striet confidence. Box 715, Editor & 
er. § Publisher. 
d #§iR PUBLISHER OR CIRCULATION 
ution! § ~MANAGER. Have you a position for an 
p suf experienced circulation man, able to han- 
oll. § dle any circulation problem. Specialized 
soul § in home delivery. Build circulation eco- 
rch: B® nomically. Clean record. Sober. Best 
Inf of references. Draft exempt. Box 719, 
rtmea! _Hditor & Publisher. 
‘um § 0% REVENUE INCREASE 
é 60% CIRCULATION INCREASE 
—— @ This experience available to agrresive pub- 
MAE lisher offering profitable, congenial fu- 
ity (ture. 8 children; age 33. J. A. Burns, 
eam, ® Dover, Ohio or contact A. A. Hoopin- 
Wal garner, publisher at ANPA Meeting. 
ew x Situations Wanted—Editorial 
“ j — REPORTER — REWRITE. 
——§ Eight years weeklies, small dailies. Now 
1 employed in east. Age 31. 4F in draft. 










Go anywhere. Box 747, Editor & Pub- 
er. 











ation! ® lish 

= wEWS EDITOR—20 years experience, de- 
oo sires New York City berth; 42; draft 
ashes exempt; now employed. Box 741, Editor 





& Publisher. 

MANAGING EDITOR—Fully reliable, fast 
in desk work, makeup excellence; can 
beat the deadlines; now employed; draft 
exempt. Box 736, Editor & Publisher. 
COLORFUL PEATURE WRITER 8 years 
rience news, sports. Draft exempt. 































Site 


College. 27 years references. Box 745, 
Editor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED, DRAFT - DE- 





, now employed. I’ve had four 
years as news editor of weekly paper, one 
year as assistant editor of a national 
Magazine. College journalism graduate, 
27, looking for rewrite, reporting or desk 
b with newspaper or agency, New York 
Qity area. Box 664, Editor & Publisher. 
UNUSUAL COMBINATION—public re- 
) lations, executive assistant, industrial re- 
lations, personnel. Ability proven. 
Young, 3A family, 15 years newspaper, 
public relations. Know government. Em- 
now, good job, excellent salary. 
ant wider opportunities industrial field. 
fer west coast. Top references. Top ex- 
eeutives. Resident 2790 Central, Berkley, 
ichigan. K. R. MacDonald. 
TOONIST-ILLUSTRATOR, experienced 
teks connection with syndicate publisher. 
Had deferred. Box 625, Editor & Pub- 



































= 









EDITOR. Prefer 200,000 or over 
- Age 55. Highest references. Box 
eee Editor & Publisher. 
“ EXEMPT NEWSMAN editorial and 
Tone desk cxpertanee ane” employed 
erman h i 
tPabileher, ent jo ox 578, Editor 
<OR-EDITORIAL WRITER. All ‘round 
woneper. man, 39, now employed at 
,000 is interested in attractive proposi- 
. Versatile, colorful, forceful writer. 
Active jn community affairs. Sound, lib- 
al views. Excellent references. 
$6, Editor & Publisher. 
































Box 


Situations Wanted 
Editorial—Continued 


Situations Wanted 
Mechanical 





EDITORSHIP OR MANAGING EDITOR- 
SHIP 


by Managing Editor now employed 
city 125,000. Age 40. Been Managing 
Editor city 500,000. Hard worker, good 
organizer, good editorial writer. Knows 
news, local and wire and how to sell it 
for circulation. Want to unload your 
troubles? Box 639, Editor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT, age 
42, available May 1. Supt. over 10 years 
on morning, afternoon and Sunday paper. 
Have courage of convictions, progressive 
and alert. Have references for past 23 
years. Go anywhere, interview can be 
arranged. Married, family responsibili- 
ties. Box 686, Editor & Publisher. 





EDITOR, ASSISTANT, PROMOTION MAN. 


wspaper, Magazine, U.P. Picture syn- 
dicate, advertising and sales experience. 
Journalism graduate Indiana University. 
Promotion for Ford (seven years) Chrys- 
ler, Standard Oil. Editorial writer, book 
reviewer, feature writer for Christian 
Science Monitor. Sales to Collier’s, Lib- 
erty, American, etc. Personal history, 
references on request; outside draft. 
Available immediate'-. Box 641, Editor 
& Publisher. 


EDITORIAL EXECUTIVE— 43, married, 


two young sons, seeks bigger opportunity. 
Last 15 years city editor in midwest city 
of 100,000. No duration job. Box 650, 
Editor & Publisher. 





EXPERIENCED REPORTER, rewrite, some 


desk work; draft exempt. Box 726, Edi- 


tor & Publisher. 





CED NEWSMAN, six years’ 
sports editor, general assignment and 
esk work on paper of 20,000. Managing 


editor of small midwest daily. Prefer 
change. Draft exempt. Available on 
one notice. Box 561, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


GENERAL MANAGER, EDITOR 


small 
daily seeks new position. Sober, reliable. 
Changed present paper from ‘‘broke’’ 
weekly to paying daily. 32. Box 587, 
Editor & Publisher. 





NEWSMAN, PHOTOGRAPHER, 


GROUNDED DESK, REPORTER. 26, 
family man. Now employed two jobs— 
news service desk, press relations. Want 


to get out of Washington (brother its’ 
murder). Box 558, Editor & Publisher. 





outdoor 
editor and writer, 29, eight years experi- 


ence. Tourist promotion, conservation 
expert. Rated authority all outdoor 
sports, travel. Married. Go anywhere. 


Available immediately. Box 654, Editor 


& Publisher. 





REWRITE MAN, reporter; two years’ New 


York magazine staff experience, research, 
interviews, writing articles, rewriting 
true tales, handling departments; wants 
newspaper job anywhere, desk or street. 
Age 25, draft exempt, Christian, married, 
one child. Took journalism course 
Temple University. Never worked on 
newspaper but learns fast. Box 697, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





MANAGING EDITOR—$5,000 minimum; 


evening only. 22 years’ hard hitting ex- 
perience metropolitan dailies. Sound 
news and make-up judgment, ability to 
train staff. 43. Now employed responsi- 
ble post outstanding daily. Never dis- 
charged. Would consider news editorship 
on right paper. Available on month’s 
notice. Box 696, Editor & Publisher. 





PHOTOGRAPHER — Aggressive. 


MRE. PUBLISHER—Your paper can have 


‘*priorities’’ on these ‘‘critical mate- 
rials.’ EXPERIENCE—Cub to Mana- 
ging Editor, 20 years on two papers. 
Aviation writer. ABILITY — Capable 
executive, newsman, goodwill builder. 
ENERGY—‘‘Unrationed.’’ Draft exempt. 
Seeking advancement. Permanent job. 
Prefer warm, dry climate. Can meet at 
convention. Box 710, Editor & Publisher. 
Experi- 
enced in Public Relations, newspapers 
and magazines. Fully equipped with 
car. Married. Age 84. Draft 3A. News 
reel experience. Now employed but look- 
ing for connection with progressive and 
photo minded publisher or industry. Box 
704, Editor & blisher. 








TECHNICAL EDITOR-WRITER: Technical, 


trade, labor, Government authority for 
past 17 years. Specialty is understand- 
able layman’s language presentation of 
most involved and advanced industrial- 
distributing subjects. Seek to become 
New York correspondent or staff writer 
on full or part time for any type pub- 
lication. Record is outstanding. Box 
701, Editor & Publisher. 





WIDELY EXPERIENCED all wipers edi- 


tor available May 15 or June 1 for paper 
under 25,000 circulation that needs cap- 
able news management, ability to make 
its pages invite reader interest and to 
make best use of facilities and manpower 
available in war time. Minimum salary 
$75 a week. Position must be permanent. 
Box 679, Editor & Publisher. 





PHOTO EDITOR — experienced caption 


writer, picture page layout and editing. 
Photographer, assignment and dark room 
supervision. Age 34. Married. One 
child. 7 years with present chain. Box 
746, Editor & Publisher. 





COMPETENT WOMAN, 


EDITORIAL EXECUTIVE with 24 years 


experience, 47, married, seeking larger 
opportunity as managing editor publish- 
er’s assistant; 22 years in southeastern 
states. Oan speak as well as write and 
Manage news room; radio experience, 
also public relations. Must be permanent. 
Box 730, Editor & Publisher. 


feature writer, 
women’s editor, able at rewrite, wants 
rewrite,-news features, spot Eastern city 
over 100,000. Eight years newspapers, 
several years publicity, notably psychi- 
atric publicity, backed by common sense, 
news judgment, simple direct writing. 
Living New York, available convention 
interviews. Box 711, E. & P. 





COMPOSING ROOM SUPERINTENDENT 
available. Last job 7 years. Affected by 
ownership change. Former publisher 
wrote about me: 

‘*He was Superintendent of the com- 
posing room for a period of over 5 years 
while I was publisher of these papers. 
From observation he produces results by 
putting plant and equipment to better 
use; by installing system and introducing 
special working arrangements which seem 
to automatically increase production. As 
&@ result our pages cost was reduced con- 
siderable. He is honest, entirely capable 
of handling men, commands the respect 
of his fellow workers, and is very co- 
operative with the management. I found 
him of exceptional value when negotiat- 
ing labor contracts, and, although a 
member of the union himself, he always 
took into consideration the viewpoint of 
of the management. His experience has 
carried him through the composing rooms 
of some of the important American news- 
papers. I can recommend him to any 
publisher who is looking for a conscien- 
tious administrator.’’ 

The advertiser has had 20 years’ ex- 
perience as a composing room executive 
and mechanical superintendent. He is 
draft exempt. Will be in New York April 
19 to 24, Address: Box 680, E. & P. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WANTE 


1D? Scripps-Howard official 
recommend me: ‘‘Sober, industrious, in- 
telligent worker, possessing good back- 
ground of education, experience. Record 
was splendid.’’ Box 703, E. & P. 





NATIONAL DEFENSE—VICTORY ISSUE. 


We have a war to win. Get your bond 
copy ready. Oheck expense as legitimate 
business off your income tax. se our 
merchandising, selling standard with ex- 


pert layout by St. Petersburg Times. 
(Mr. Beard) ade extension Better 
Business, Musical publicity, Radio and 


Scenario service. 
Clara Hanks Blackman 
104 5th St., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


CIRCULATOR with morning, afternoon and 
Sunday circulation experience. One who 
got ‘‘that’’ right start as street hustler 
and carrier boy. Next step up were as 
operator of a large newsstand, home de- 
livery branch manager, supervisor crew 
manager, road Man, agency manager and 
small daily circulation manager. Excel- 
lent record gained on three newspapers. 
Ambitious, steady and of highest charac- 
ter. 35 years old. Married with family. 
bd wen all to Box 687, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER who produces. 
16 years successful experience. Capable 
of building customer confidence as well 
as conceiving and executing constructive 
promotional ideas that build extra linage. 
Married, 38, draft 3A, good personality, 








organizer. Top references including pres- 
ent employer. Midwest. Available 3 
weeks. Box 690, Editor & Publisher. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER. Employed ; 
19 years circulation experience. Excel- 
lent record and will ceme well recom- 
mended. Married; age 40; draft exempt. 
Consider small or large newspaper. Pre- 
fer Illinois or nearby states. Position 
must offer worth while opportunities for 
the future. Box 694, Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS REPRESENTATIVE — ac- 
quainted accounts and agencies Chicago, 
St. Louis territory wants position repre- 
senting daily or group. Write E. O. 
Brown, Statler, Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


MANAGING EDITOR wants to make your 
paper more profitable and more attractive 
with the benefit of 25 years’ experience 
all desks. Able staff builder. Know 
makeup. Oontinuously employed past 15 
years. Age 47. Married. Would con- 
sider other positions, including house 
organ, trade journal, magazine or adver- 
tising. Box 709, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING- BUSINESS MANAGER 
would like to locate in the southwest or 
northwest. At present doin ga good job 
for an eastern daily of 9,000 circulation. 
Experience includes retailing, New York 
Agency and nine years traveling and sell- 
ing specialty advertising for newspapers 
all over U. 8S. A. Forty, married, sober, 
4H. Box 717, Editor & Publisher. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WANTED? Scripps-Howard official 

me: 

















LINO MACH., 31 factory ref, take charge 





daily within 75 mi. N. Y. C.; union. Box 
742, Editor & Publisher. 
MACHINIST-OPERATOR—union. At pres- 


ent employed, wishes to locate in vicinity 
of Los Angeles, Calif. Newspaper pre- 
ferred but not essential; job and ad 
experience also. Draft exempt. Would 
consider working in some department of 
printing other than composing room if 
experience justifies. Box 669, Editor & 
Publisher. 





PRESSMAN-STERO FOREMAN for 8 years. 


Steadily employed. Good references. Draft 
exempt. Box 668, Editor & Publisher. 








MIDDLE ATLANTIC 





WOMAN EDITOR, WRITER. 


TRADE PAPER EDITOR SEEKS CHANGE 


to newspaper or publicity work. Excel- 
lent writer. Reperter. Good ideas. Young. 
Draft deferred. Box 704, E. & P. 





Experience: 
reporting, Sunday city desks of large 
metropolitan daily. Competent layout, 
make up, production. Also radio, dram- 
atic and news. Fluent French, some for- 
eign correspondence, know Europe, U. 8S. 
A., Washington. Now employed, seek 
A-1 opportunity to use imagination, en- 
terprise, in challenging assignments. 
Box 638, Editor & Publisher. 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN, 37—Sixteen 


years experience pounding pavements, 
managing advertising department with 
side trips to circulation and editorial de- 
partments on smallish daily—promotion 
and assistant general manager city news- 
paper. Knows a lot about newspaper 
work. Wants to locate where can grow. 
Ample references. Box 643, E. & P. 





WOMAN REPORTER 


thoroughly experi- 
enced, general, features, re-write, society, 
woman’s page, Sunday Magazine, news- 
paper syndicates, all branches newspaper 
field. Also staffs magazines, trade papers. 
Write shorthand; speaks Spanish. Knows 


publicity; advertising copy writing. Im- 
mediately available. Best references. 
New York City interviews. Prefer con- 


nection East, uth, New England. Box 
712, Editor & Publisher. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER-—-Sixteen years’ 


experience large and small evening, morn- 
ing and Sunday papers. Age 50, thor- 
oughly trained all phases circulation, 
promotion and management. One paper 
seven years; 35,000-80,000 circulation 
without premium or contests. Expert 
home delivery—economic operation and 
maintenance of department. Prefer East, 
Central, South. Box 706, E. & P. 


r **Sober, industrious, in- 
telligent worker, 


possessing good back- 
ground of education, experience. 


Record 
was splendid.’’ Box 703, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








SOUTH ATLANTIC 


CIRCULATION MANAGER—Interested in 
making connection with newspaper of fift- 
teen thousand or more circulation. Now 
employed. Seventeen successful years’ 
experience as assistant on combination 
southern newspapers. Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all phases of circulation. 
Age 38, draft exempt, 4F. Prefer south. 
Box 708, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING —PUBLISHING — SALES. 
Capable executive or assistant now avail- 
able. Thirty years Ohicago, New York 
and traveling. Manufacturers, Advertis- 
ing Agencies, Newspapers, Class and 
trade journals. Space and products sales- 
man. Manager advertising; Art Copy 
service; Sales departments. Editorial, 
circulation experience. Very active ma- 
ture. American (Gentile). Prefer Middle 
or South Atlantic areas. Write ‘‘ZIM,’’ 
Box 702, for attractive folder, references, 
photographs and business history. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER—Aggressive, 15 
years’ practical experience local, na- 
tional, classified; have directed all adver- 
tising on dailies in fields of 75,000 and 
150,000. Presently specializing depart- 
ment stores to show excellent gains. A-1 
layout, copy, ideas; age 35, army reject. 
Desires to return to under 100,000 field. 
Box 698, Editor & Publisher. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER: Fifteen years’ 
experience, seeks advancement possibili- 
ties. Can build first class carrier organ- 
ization and show increase in circulation 
revenue. Have a successful record of 
sound and economical management in- 
cluding experience of 2 price increases. 
B S degree; draft deferred. Write re- 
quirements or interview at ANPA Con- 
vention. Box 700, Editor && Publisher. 

DESK REWRITE MAN. Fifteen years ex- 
perience metropolitan papers. 42 years 
of age. Box 637, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION, 20 years experience in all 
branches from route y to executive. 
Record and character will bear closest 
investigation. Careful planner and hard 
worker. Have industry, intelligence and 
initiative. Can train and handle men. 
College graduate with three dependents. 




















Will accept commission proposition. 
Permanent only. Box 636, Editor & 
Publisher. 








ADVERTISING — BUSINESS — PROMO- 


TION. Capable manager and top ees 
producer. Cnusual background. All 
*round large, small city experience. Ex- 
ceptionally strong advertising production 
even under most adverse conditions. 
Thorough knowledge local, national, spe- 
cial. Married. Draft exempt. Unhappy 
present location. Salary bonus arrange- 


ment preferred. Oan perhaps meet at 
Convention if mean business. 
Editor & Publisher. 


Box 707, 


PACIFIC COAST 





EMPLOYED ASSISTANT City editor— 
sports editor, 36, able reporter, feature 
writer, seeks better permanent connec- 
tion, mountain states or Pacific coast. 
College graduate, good health, married, 
3 children. 15 years’ experience mid- 
west daily. Excellent references from 
employers. More interested in connection 
offering future advancement than salary. 
Box 699, Editor & Publisher. 
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SHOP TALK AT TR 


THIS writer has turned out many 

thousands of words on labor matters 
affecting the newspaper business dur- 
ing the past 24 years. 
Most of them have 


Glancing : a 
Back at the been in news stories, 
representing an ef- 
Record fort to tell both sides 
of usually complex 
situations. In recent years, he has 


written practically all of the comment 
on labor affairs in Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
expressing this publication’s opinions 
on activities that often seemed to be 
against the best interests of the news- 
paper business and of large groups of 
newspaper employes. 

Until the American Newspaper 
Guild departed from its original aims 
and became a quasi organ of the Com- 
munist Party, the news and editorial 
comment in Eprror & PUBLISHER were 
regarded as fair and objective by all 
leaders of organized labor who were 
concerned with them. We approved 
the guild’s organization in 1933 as 
justified by conditions that had been 
produced by the depression among 
editorial employes. Those conditions 
were bad, and we hope publishers 
haven’t forgotten the lesson of subse- 
quent years. The Communist twist 
of the ANG, which bedevilled so many 
cities between 1934 and December, 
1941, could have been avoided had 
more publishers recognized that their 
writing men had a legitimate griev- 
ance, and had not driven them by op- 
position and indifference into the 
hands of a cynical group which knew 
what it wanted, thought it knew how 
to get it, and didn’t give a damn about 
obstacles. 

The Communists did not win. For 
one thing, they switched their objec- 
tives. For another, the great body of 
news-writers and deskmen at last 
recognized that they were being used 
as draft horses to pull a wagon for 
which they had no liking. The guild, 
after many years of traveling in sev- 
eral directions at once, in accordance 
with the Communistic pattern of dis- 
ruption, seems to be getting down to 
the facts of newspaper operation. We 
hope that idea lasts and grows. We 
hope American newspaper people are 
awake to the notion that those whose 
job it is to report and select news 
should be guided by no political 
ideology, Communist, or any other. 
Their, own knowledge and conscience 
are their only reliable beacons. 

This page has said all that before. 
The reason for restating these princi- 
ples arises from a situation in Michi- 
gan that has come to our notice within 
the last week. 

s * co 
REPRESENTATIVE Clare E. Hoffman 
of Michigan, with whom we have 
disagreed on many questions in the 


past, recently put 

Daily into the Congres- 
Fights “Labor” sional Record the 
ehahors story of a fight made 


against labor racke- 
teers by the Port 
Huron (Mich.) Times Herald. We 
couldn’t get any immediate informa- 
tion out of the Port Huron people, so 
we dug up a file of the paper for the 
past month. It’s an interesting story, 
according to front page editorials. 

As we get it, one Morris Coleman 
has been at work in Port Huron for 
several months, trying to organize 
drivers and chauffeurs. He didn’t go 
to the mem and talk to them about 
possible gripes they might have 
against their employers. He went to 
the employers and said in words that 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


the Times-Herald quotes: “You or- 
ganize your drivers, or else.” 

When the employer would, protest 
that that procedure violated the Wag- 
ner Act, which specifically prohibits 
collusion on organization between em- 
ployer and employe, the  self-ap- 
pointed organizer replied: 

“To hell with that stuff. We don’t 
give a damn about the truck drivers. 
Most of them are an ignorant lot. 
You organize these men and give us a 
check for their initiation fees and 
dues. We are out for the dough.” 

It’s hard to believe that a union 
organizer would talk in those plain 
terms to even a dumb dairyman or 
laundryman, but the Times-Herald 
stated the case in those words. 

The Times-Herald went after this 
story in masterly fashion, using news 
and editorials to tell the people what 
the gangsters were trying to do in a 
peaceful community. 

The method of these “organizers”— 
spare the word, in the name of labor 
people who have worn it with honor 
and decency—was to put the heat on 
the employer. If he stood his ground, 
as some did, the next step was to boy- 
cott his enterprise, picket his place 
of business, refuse to permit delivery 
of coal or other supplies, even in- 
cluding express company deliveries. 

Toward the end of March, the De- 
troit gang which had this “organizing” 
job in hand approached the dairymen 
and demanded that they organize the 
milk drivers. The drivers immediate- 
ly notified their employers that they 
didn’t want to be organized, wouldn’t 
stand for it—and meant just that. The 
racket boys then put on their boycott 
step. In protest, the drivers decided 
to quit delivering milk—a strike in 
which the public, as usual, was the 
blameless and inadvertent victim. It 
was then that the Times-Herald 
stepped in, and looked behind the pic- 
ture that had led the city’s milk con- 
sumers to that inexcusable pass. 

* * oe 


THE newspaper learned that some 
of the “organizers” had police rec- 
ords that included everything from 
armed robbery and 


Past and safe-breaking to 
Present parking violations, 
Crime Tall one of the chief 
oe agents having had 
eight of these in 


Port Huron within less than two 
months. One of the boys has a rec- 
ord which goes back to 1918, in Rhode 
Island, Ohio, and Michigan, and has 
served at least seven years out of a 
possible total of 20 years’ sentences in 
prison. 

Another has a curious record of 10 
arrests on various charges, without 
ever having served a day in prison. 
Others had similar records in Detroit 
during the years when gangdom ruled. 
Often arrested, they found ways out 
of the law’s net without punishment, 
even when the charges’ included 
felonious assault and carrying con- 
cealed weapons. Several have police 
dossiers that plainly stamp them as 
“gorillas”—not in the employ of strike- 
breaking scab outfits, but as agents of 
respected labor unions. On their per- 
sons or in their automobiles have been 
found pistols, gaspipes, baseball bats, 
pick-handles, and other gentle means 
of persuasion. 

They arrived in Port Huron, pre- 
sumably from Detroit by their pre- 
vious records, in big cars (pre-war 
value about $2,100) and with “C” gas 
ration cards. We'd like to know how 
many publishers or working reporters 


EDITOR & PUBLISF- 








sted 


have been able to wangle such cre- 
dentials out of their ration boards! 
The “organizers” used this special 
privilege, which by the Times-Her- 
ald’s published record, gives each of 
the gang from 1,700 to nearly 3,000 
miles per month on the road, to in- 
vade Port Huron, threaten the cus- 
tomers of milk drivers and follow the 
latter from house to house along their 
routes. The Times-Herald called this 
anomaly to the attention of the office 
of Price Administration, now under 
the head of former Senator Prentiss 
Brown of Michigan, and a hearing is 
scheduled for April 23. The War 
Labor Board has already investigated 
the situation, but had announced no 


decision when this was written. 
* * * 











THAT'S a pretty quick summary of 
what has been going on lately in 
Port Huron. It might as well be any 


other city within 
Government reach of an organized 
Must Fight underworld that has 
found _ kidnaping, 
For People nin - running and 
Murder, Inc., busi- 


ness unprofitable in the face of honest 
policing and prosecution. If the self- 
nominated business agent of a union— 
who probably has never done an hon- 
est day’s work in his life—can go to 
an employer and tell him to organize 
his men “or else,” a lot of people are 
going to ask “why not let Herr Hitler 
come on over and do his stuff.” 

We do not believe that the War 
Labor Board or any other Federal 
agency can, legally and decently, rule 
that these milkmen or laundry drivers 
must form a union or join a union, 
when they don’t want to do either. If 
they are compelled to do so, what be- 
comes of the idea in America that the 
workman — driver, bookkeeper, re- 
porter, or clerk — may be, nay will be, 
the boss of tomorrow? 

According to the Times-Herald, 
when one of the milk-driver candi- 
dates for union membership put this 
argument up to the erstwhile boot- 
legger who was “proposing” him, he 
got this answer: 

“Aw, don’t give us that American 

. !” (The last word isn’t printed in 
second-class postal matter.) 

The real answer is that American 
newspapers do believe in that Ameri- 
can idea, including many thousands 
of union members. A lot of them are 
wearing uniforms to prove their be- 
lief. Many others have sons wearing 
uniforms in every quarter of the globe. 
In all probability, many have already 
given their lives that the American 
idea may live—and, by the American 
idea, we don’t mean merely the right 
to gab freely in the corner drug store 
or on the recreation floor of Eureka 
Hook & Ladder Co. No. 1, or even the 
right to criticize the color of the 
mayor’s neckties in the Swift’s Cross- 





















































ing, Gazette. We mean the rigu, _ 
American to choose the way in wh. 
he wants to live, not coerced 
profit-mad employer and not coe, 
by an idler criminal with a lead 5; 
up his sleeve. 

We can lose the war right here 
home, while 11,000,000 men are res 
to give theirs in American unifon 
to win it, if we let the lawless eleme 
use underworld methods to get |i 
and-death control of the people 
are doing the nation’s work. If th 
or more people want to get together 
a union and present their argumey 
to the boss for better wages—the |, 
permitting—or better working con; 
tions, that’s a matter that our Jy 
provides for, and adequately. Wha 
those three or more men are forea 
into a labor union by their employe 
under threat of mayhem, blackm; 
or even death, that’s another stg 

It can’t be denied that the averag 
citizen, even the average newspap 
editor, is at a disadvantage in dealin 
with these criminals who ha 
muscled into the labor circle. Uni 
Jeaders have shown themselves hel 
less to deal with them. The individ 
union member is entirely helpless yy 
less he has a determined and a dece: 
employer who will aid him in a fig 
for their mutual rights as Americ; 
citizens. A newspaper cannot y 
the battle alone, even with as 
rageous a fight as the Times-Herg 
has put on. The vigorous assistang 
of law administration and law en 
forcement agencies is required, 

A glance at the Congressional Reg 
ord for March 31, 1943 (pages A-1665 
1666) is all that is needed to show th 
law enforcement agencies have faile 
miserably in their task of keepin 
enemies of society behind bars. Agai 
and again, the police have picked 
these Port Huron invaders on sus 
picion (or more) of criminal inten 
tions, only to have them discharged b 
minor municipal officers or co 
Evasion of punishment has been ; 
too easy. 

Public opinion, aroused by the co 
rageous campaigns of Westbrook Pes 
ler in the New York World-Telegrai 
and other newspapers, forced the tri 
and imprisonment of at least 
criminals who had forced their v 
into high labor circles. Public opi 
ion, aroused by alert and courage 
newspaper conduct, can clean ther 
of the labor house of the pediculo 
gang that has infested it. You do 
need to be very old to recall th 
kidnapers had the country terroriz 
until the Federal Bureau of Inves 
gation, backed by a nationwide |: 
made snatching a most perilous ¢ 
cupation for the criminally-minded. 

We suggest that Congress, in thei 
terests of the millions of honordl 
and patriotic members of labor org 
izations, turn its genius to giving 
Edgar Hoover and the FBI similar 
thority to deal with union “org 
izers” who are out to line th 
pockets, and wreck our institutic 
while the rest of us are trying to 
the war. 





What was Eve’s last name? 
lini invade Utopia? What 
God’s wife? 


Most of the questions that come to the Haskin 
Information Bureau in Washington are proper 
ones, but there are some exceptions. Here are a 
few posers: How can I take out a 
When did 
is the name of 
' Can I be vaccinated to learn to 
read and write? Did anybody ever find out how 
old Ann was? Is the devil a lady or gentleman? 
Give the name of the unknown soldier, 
no one has asked the exact date of the end of 





) the world. 


The Champaign News-Gazette 





(18,579 E) has 
contracted for this service. 


poetic license? 
id Musso- 


As yet 
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fo — It is encouraging, during the times when so many things we 
~ in the world are so terribly askew, that this year as usual - 
rT N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. should continue to conduct their -. 
ee ° annual newspaper contest. A symbol of the continuity of pe 
meng | % order and integrity and decency, its sponsoring organiza- 
oo % tion again has placed the newspaper industry in its debt. a 
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ol | °5 Linotype congratulates 1943 Ayer Award Winners! = 
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me Ke The Christian Science Monitor, Sweepstakes rs 
Hers "ae 
sandy |< Winner; The New York Times, Los Angeles Times, 7 
Re |= New York Herald Tribune, in their class; Rutland = 
Wi oe . ~ 
faile . 
fad (Vt.) Herald, Jersey City (N. J.) The Jersey Journal, = 
ed |°5 Rochester (Minn.) Post-Bulletin, in their class; The = 
* 
edi | Troy (N. Y¥.) Record, (Hyannis, Mass.) Cape Cod = 
cour |°S ; ae 
we Standard-Times, The Bradford (Pa.) Era, in their ~ 
= class; PM., New York, Hempstead (N. Y.) Newsday - 
= winning a special award. * 
= The majority of the “Preferred Papers” are set = 
E in Linotype faces. As in the field of book contests, - 
< Linotype leadership in type design for the newspa- on 
ins , , < 
3 per readers of the world continues to be outstanding. a 
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HE Indianapolis A. B. C. Census Bureau Officials say 
Zone (Marion County) is Indianapolis is one of the few 
now well over the half-million cities having prospects of re- 
mark and still growing. The taining its increased popula- 
750 war plants here have indi- _ tion after the war. 
cated a need for 34,000 addi- A most effective way to reach 
tional workers by the end of _ this tremendous market is 
the year. The city's industrial through the concentrated cir- 
annual payroll is at an all time culation of The Indianapolis 


high. . . «~ $250,000,000. _—‘ Times. 
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